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Halved 
or 
Sliced 


DEL MONTE 


~frozen in the can 
~ just one 
many simple 
peach desserts 


Cool as an ocean breeze, Det Monte 
Peaches, frozen in the can, make summer 
desserts a pleasure. Easy to prepare—delt- 
cious in taste—and always refreshing! 

Just pack an unopened can of Det Monte 
Peaches in equal parts chopped ice and salt 
(directions at the left), then forget them for 
three hours. If they re Det Monte Peaches, 
you know they re rich enough to freeze per- 
fectly —sweet enough to taste right, without 
other addition, right from the can. 


Cool~tempting~ CaSY And remember—Det Monte Peaches, 


frozen, is only one way to serve this tempt- 


ing fruit! They're delicious alone, in their 
j | i E } HI I i HE own rich syrup—or in scores of simple, 


home-made treats. In fruit cups and salads, 


in gelatine, on ice cream or cake, they save 
extra work and needless kitchen bother. 


Halved or Sliced, they're the ideal fruit 
Me H IMMER DAY S for handy summer service. But be sure you 


say Det Monte! It’s a guarantee of good- 


ness and flavor—no matter where you buy. 





Turn out a firm 

cylinder of frozen 

fruit — ready for 
tempting, convenient ser- 
vice in many new and un- 
usual hot-weather dain- 
ties. 


na 
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SEND FOR 

THESE MENU HELPS 
Our special recipe folder on 
Sliced Peaches, also “The Det 
Monte Fruit Book,” contain 
many simple peach dishes 
days like these Bott 
Address Department 42, Cali 
fornia Packing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 
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AN ACTUAL LETTER FROM A 
P anD G HOME 


28 little spotless outfits every wee 
| not to mention Peter, the cat! | 


) } 
Procter & Gamble, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


le girl shown in one of your recent advertise- 
nighty clean and nice; but her mother 


use as much P anp G as I do. 


rirl of six in school and it takes a 
‘her every morning. I also have twin 
1a boy, two, and it takes clean clothes 
out for them every day. I used to make 
es for them to change each day, but they 


so fast that | am trying another plan 


hree outfits each, two for everyday and 
Every morning I set a galvanized tub 

1 the stove, shave P anp G into it, and 
clothes while the water is cold. I 

ntil they have boiled fifteen minutes 

yut, and while rinsing them, let 

in the same wate! No 

the cuffs of the little 


| 


money and my washing 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. J. L. Moyse, Cast/e, Oklahoma. 


e PanpoG to wash Peter, the cat with! 


Less rubbing—that's one reason why more women 
use P anp G than use any other soap in the world. 


P anp G gives such a fine, quick suds and takes out 
dirt so quickly—no matter what kind of water you 
use, hard or soft, hot or cold. Then, too, it rinses out 
promptly with never a trace of soap left to make 
yellow streaks when you iron—and your clothes are 
gloriously sweet and fresh and clean-smelling. PanpG 
really ¢s a better soap. Don’t you think that it should 
be doing your washing and cleaning too? 


FREE—Rescuing Precious Hours. ‘‘How to take out 

stains get clothes clean in lukewarm water lighter 
jay labor.”’ Problems like these, together with newest 
methods, are discussed in a free booklet—Rescuing Preczon 


Send a post card to Dept. NE-8, Procter & Gamble, Cit 


The largest-selling soap in the world a 
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B= GANGSTER 


HE first thing I ever 
stole was an apple. I 
stole it from a fruit 
stand that stood on the 
corner of the street where I 
lived. The Italian who owned 
the fruit stand saw me take the 
apple. A lot of the kids on the 
street had been stealing from 
him and I guess he was pretty 
mad about it. I happened to 
be the first one he chased. 
He came out of the store and 
almost caught me before I 
could get started away. I 
was not expecting a chase. 
But I was quick and could run 
once I got started. In later 
days that speed of foot meant 
a good deal tome. There was 
one time, in a gang war, when 
it saved my life. But that is 
ahead of the story, and if this 
thing must be told, it ought 
to be told exactly as it hap- 
pened. So let’s go back to 
the apple and the Italian. 

I was getting away, the 
apple inside my shirt, when I 
came to a corner. Just as I 
went by, a cop turned the 
square and I ran straight into 
his arms. I knocked some of 
the breath out of him, I guess, 
but I was just a kid, and not 
a very big one at that, so it did 
not hurt him much. But he 
saw the Italian chasing me 
and knew that something was 
wrong. Someone was always 
being chased along the street 
where I was born. The cop 
just threw his big arms around 
me and held me tight. I 
squirmed, but it did no good. 
I was caught. 


A Stolen Apple 


HE Italian came up all out 

of breath and he was shout- 
ing something in his native 
tongue that nobody could 
understand. Italians who run 
fruit stands are apt to be that 
way. After a minute the cop 
quieted him down and got the 
story. Then he shook me 
and asked what I had done 
with the apple. I was scared 
to death, I guess, but not so 
scared that I would give that 
talian hisapple. I said I had 
dropped it when he started 
chasing me and the cop shook 
me pretty hard and told me 
never to steal anything again 
and finally let me go. From 
that I knew that cops are not 
as smart as kids think they are. 
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By CHARLES FRANCIS COE 
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The Corner Saloon 





























Right Away Guns Were Out and Bullets Flying. 
and I Was Scared Blue 


It Was My First Time in a Gun Fight 
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can understand such things better, it seems to me that I 
f shadow as a hand that was groping up 


buildings and making everything dark for 


to thir f+ 


Use’ LO LINK OF LIfe 
the fat 
the fellows that came out at night. 

Inside the tenements there were women who used to sit 
d wait. My mother was like that. She 
used to wait for my father, and the longer she waited the 
more worried she got. My father worked on the docks and 
he was a strange man. Lots of people used to laugh at me 
because I was Jim Murphy’s kid. Of course, I am not 
imes—not with my reputation! That was in 
ld days, before my father got elected a district commit- 
After he got that job he did not work on the docks 
1 better. Nobody laughed at me then, because 
ad a big pull and I used to be safe from the cops. 
ead of the story again. I told you about the 
e first thing I ever stole. There 
were plenty more things to come that were not just apples. 
After my father got his political job the cops were afraid to 

hat made it easy to steal. 
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When Father Got in Politics 


VV Y FATHER was too busy drinking and talking big with 
492 men whostill worked on the docks to bother much about 
» was on the docks making only two 
used to lend money that he needed to feed 
all the time. He was known as a 
I saw him fight a man once right outside the 
he was knocked flat on his back he 
got up and sailed in and licked the man. I was proud of 
wheel a truck on the docks and his hands 
jiggest I ever saw, and the hardest. He used to 
lick me pretty often before I had sense enough to run and 
I knew just how strong and hard he was. 
The second thing I ever stole was an apple too. I guess 
I stole a hundred of them, and all from the same Italian. 
I used to eat them and then throw the cores into his store, 
just to make him madder than ever. Pretty soon the other 
kids got as much nerve as I had and we swiped a barrel of 


that poor sap’s apples, I guess. 


when |} 
sed to drink 


, and even aiter 


My father always said I did not need any education, so 
when I was fourteen I quit school and went to work on the 
docks. I was a checking boy. I carried a board with a list 
on it, and when the foreman called out how many cases of 
certain things they loaded onto a truck, I marked the 
number down on the paper. I felt pretty big, but I made 
only six dollars a week. 

My father tried to get me a heavier job, but they said 
I was not strong enough to push one of the trucks, and I 

yas glad they said that. Even for twelve dollars a week, I 
knew I never would be a laborer. They were just 
like the horses hitched to the bigger trucks that 
scared the kids down the street. ButI did not say 
anything about that. I knew how big and how 
hard my father’s hands were. I just kept it to my- 
self and schemed what I would do when I was big 
enough to get twelve dollars every Saturday night. 

Out of the six dollars I earned, I had to give my 
mother five. That was because we were very poor, 
my father said, and boys should help at home. But 
he went right on drinking at the saloon, and I used 
to hear men talk about how drunk he got and 
what a good spender he was. A dollar a week was not very 
much. I used to smoke about two packs of cigarettes a 
day and that took most of the dollar. But it wasall right, 
I guess, until I met littlhe Mary Dix. You know how kids 
are. I sure loved Mary. She used to wear a little red 
dress and a brown hat and she used to tell me how she 
mended all her own clothes and stockings and hats. I 
loved her. I guess she liked me too. 

The movies were just beginning to come out then, and 
I used to take her down to the show. It was four blocks 
from where we lived and we used to walk down and back. 
It cost ten cents each to get in. I needed more than a 
dollar a week and when I asked my father for another 
dollar he almost hit me. Said I had to keep away from 
Mary too. I knew I never would do that. I knew my 
father was not as good as I was. 

Right about then, when I was fifteen, the foreman came 
to me one day and showed me how to make more than a 
dollar extra each week. He said all I had to do when we 
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were loading cases was to put down two more than what he 
called out each time and he would give me ten dollars a 
week. So I did that. I knew we were stealing, all right, 
but it was no worse than the apples, so long as the cops did 
not come around. After that I took Mary lots of places 
and even bought a suit for myself, and when my old man 
asked about it, I told him it was my money that bought it, 
and he winked and laughed and nothing more was said. 
Right after that my father was elected committeeman. 
That changed everything. Instead of ten extra each week, 
I got twenty, and there was no 
more talk about me being a la- 
borer. The foreman seemed more 
friendly tomeafterelection. The 
old man quit his job on the docks 
and used to spend a lot of time in 
the saloon and tell men how big 
he was and how well he knew the 
governor and the mayor. Every- 
body seemed to like himthen. He 
got to be the best-known man in 
the district and he spent money 

faster than ever. 


Prosperity 


] HEARD him tel! my mother 
once that he always knew what 
he was doing when he spent money 
and that he had proved it by get- 
ting this new job with no work and 
plenty of pay. 

We moved out of the tenement a year after the old 
man was elected the first time. We took a single house two 
blocks away and there was a yard behind it where a little 
grass grew. My mother used to be out there most of the 
time when she was not cooking or washing. But after we 
got the servant in the house she was out there even more. 
Men and women used to come to the house and ask the old 
man to help them out of trouble. They called him a 


Mary Dix 


(Continued on Page 149 

















“I'd Rather Have You Mean That, Jim,’ She Said in Weak Tones, ‘‘Than Talk About Sending My Boy Away” 
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THE SATURDAY 


NOSTALGIA 


T IS a queer and unaccountable affliction when it 
comes, like seasickness; one moment the ocean, far as 
eye can see, is all sunny breaking lights and color and 
rhythmic movement; the next it has become a menace, an 
unreasoning terror, a hideous dread in the centers of being. 

So it was with Emily; one moment life spread about her 
serene and cool and secure as the high meadows among 
which she dwelt; the next, some passing flight of birds, the 
chug-a-chug of a motor along the Route des Pyrénées 
perhaps the faint insistent calling of a violin from a gypsy 
camp below the hill—set up in her so strange and sudden 
a longing that she was aghast. Not a longing for any place 
she had once called home or for any person she had once 
loved. Her mother she could not remember; her father, 
charming as he made it his business in life to be, was more 
so in the retrospect than in the flesh. Emily always found 
it difficult to love where she did not admire. Her heart, 
she would have said, was most securely anchored here 
where her husband belonged, her children. And yet 

It is the places which never were one misses most; the 
people one has never known, the things which will never 
happen now, thought Emily, dis- 
mayed; and muttered under her 
breath, ‘‘What next?”’ 

The baby Léocadie lay heavy 
and fragrant with sleep upon her 
knees; about her in the late sum- 
mer evening cavorted her son 
Wally, with clumsy-puppy antics 
directed to the pleasing of his par- 
ent, and the postponement till the 
last possible instant of the evil ap- 
proach of bed. Near by, like some 
dark and patient fate, awaited the 
negress Angélique to take her chil- 
dren from her; even her servants, 
thought Emily rather wildly, were 
mere souvenirs of things which had 
passed— Angélique, inherited from 
Pilar de Maytie, who could have 
been her friend; Anatole from 
Wally, who was her friend. She 
motioned Angélique to take the 
children; for the moment she had 
had enough of children. 

What was to keep her now? Em- 
ily asked herself rather strangely. 
What was to prevent her, for ex- 
ample, from going straight down 
over the hill to the gypsy camp 
yonder, and the violin that was 
calling, calling, into the dusk? 

Had Esteban been within reach 
she would have run to him for pro- 
tection from this queer mood, 
would have flung herself into his 
arms and clung to him without a j 
word; and whether he understood 
her or not, he would have taken 
her, held her close—he always un- 
derstood how to do that—kissed her until she forgot 
everything but him, and gave him back kiss for kiss, ardor 
for ardor. Yes, Esteban always understood how to do 
that. 

3ut he was not within reach. For the first time, almost 
the first hour since he came to her in Miss Dibbs’ little 
garden by the sea, Esteban was not within reach. He had 
taken his young brother ’Nacio away to be alone with men 
awhile, which was good for him; and he had left his young 
wife to be alone with herself, which was not good for her. 
She felt as if she had been released suddenly from some 
spell, some curious high enchantment. She was Emily 
Weldon once more; no longer Esteban Urruty’s wife, his 
woman, mother of his young. The knowledge excited her. 

3ut what do I want to do with Emily Weldon?” she 
asked herself under her breath. The sole answer was the 
calling of the violin from the gypsy camp. 

Jette was listening to it also, leaning against the door 
beside her; a slim, serious young girl in her awkward 
teens, who managed always to be as near to her beloved 
sister-in-law as possible. 

Music was a passion with Bette, who could not make it. 
“It makes me remember—things I have not known, like 
wind in the rigging of a ship or sleeping amid dry leaves 
d la belle étoile,”” she said dreamily; ‘‘or—or being loved 
with the eyes, as "Steban loves you, belle-swur, when he 


thinks nobody sees.” 


























“The Boy Was Mad About Her of Course. I Found 


Them the First Day Embracing"’ 


“What ho, we are growing up!”’ thought Emily, and 
drew the young girl close to kiss her cheek. 

Bette always received a kiss from this source as if it were 
a sacrament, solemnly and gratefully, touching the kissed 
place afterward with reverent finger tips to make sure the 
treasure was still there. 

“‘Some day some man is going to love you quite terribly, 
you dear little girl,’ said the older one, with a sigh. 

Bette nodded sedate acquiescence. ‘‘I hope they will 
find me a handsome husband,” she confided. . . . “But 
the music makes you also remember things, belle-swur; 
that sees itself. What things?” 

What things, indeed? Emily, in her queer state of 
coming to out of the trance of the present, found herself 
classifying them: A café, somewhere near water, where the 
Hungarian orchestra was playing csdrdds that drove one 
a little mad; two alone on a dark terrace outside—not 
Esteban, of course. Who was it? Oh, yes, the Egyptian, 
Prince Abdul, who was half Turk. Another little 
boite de nuit in Paris, not a very discreet one, where she 
had gone to dance once with the handsome English hus- 
band of a school friend, who suddenly wanted her to bolt 
with him. Odd how often Englishmen wanted you to bolt 
with them—and people called them cold! But he was hard 
to resist; any man was hard to resist with music like that 
She had kept on dancing, dancing, not daring to stop, t 


the moment passed and she could laugh at him. 
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persisted 
She went suddenly into the salha and lighted ca 
dies on either side of a tall mirror that hung there. The 
Emily who looked back at her from its dim dept 


was rather a surprise—a pleasant surprise. 
Matrimony was becoming to her, certainly; the 
figure had taken on the softer, more gracious con 
tours so much preferred on the Continent to the 
angular boyish lines which prevail] elsewhere lhe 
pallor of the skin had a new bloom, there was a poign 
ancy of expression about lips and eyes, that un 
mistakable look of a woman who has been deeply 
loved. Even into her clear voice, always one of het 
charms, had come those deeper, richer tones which the 
vise recognize as cradle notes, but which the unwise find 
peculiarly seductive. 
Emily was accustomed to take stock of 
candidly and critically, hers 
only possession. Now sl 


herself at times 


elf having been for so long her 








1e remarked to her reflection in the 
mirror, “I must say you do seem rather wasted on a hil 
village, my good girl!” 

It was a propitious moment for the Comte des Luyne 








to arrive, and he did so. He did so, in fact, frequently 
as possible, having been left during Esteban f i 
sort of special chargé d’affaires; she turned to him 
with a sigh of relief. 

“A la bonne heure, Tubal,” she said. “I am boring 


myself to death. I think I shall run away.” 

He smiled his absent, courteous smile and made a littk 
bow of acquiescence. “‘But perfectly,’’ he replied, “‘ Why 
not? When do we go?”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘ Not quite so fast, my friend! I fully 


intend to desert home and children and behave myself a 


badly as possible for at least a fortnight, but not in your 
company. You have a reputation to sustain, if only for 
fidelity. Esteban will doubtless choke me with fists on | 

return—cave-man stuff. But you he must not kill; you 
are too valuable to letters. No, I shall elope alone; and 
alone I shall return, a sadder but wiser woman, let us hope; 


and nobody’d better ask me any questions about it, or I 











tell them the truth!” 

‘“*Desperate woman,” he murmured polit l 
fortunately, I have been instructed not to let you out ims 

rht during the absence of my friend Esteban, who doubt 
less foresaw some contingency But do not alarn 
yourself, chére madame; I also have my moments of ent 
l higt places Let us by all mear vr ind ¢€ ou 
our lower nature at the cale ind bathing | ( 
fashion.” 

The Comte des Luynes was always : to he 
the only person in that vicinity tood he 
anguage without fail. He made, as he stood before her, in 
his shabby well-cut garments of yesteryear, touched of 
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her stepmother a dirigible at rest, but tugging gently at its 
moorings to the passing breeze. Suzanne speaking: 


Bf davline child 


My J Not that you act very much like a child to 
me, I must say, considering that we are only a day or so apart by 
ile. However, no hard feelings. Live and let live, and 
don’t ask questions, is my motto. Still it is about time for the 
honeymoon to be over now. I may not be so clever as you, pre- 
us, but honeymoons are a thing I do know something about. 
var you are looking lovelier than ever—tout a fait formidable, 
Frenchman told us who had seen you recently. I hear also 
t your dashing Basque has dashed off somewhere with a lot 
Really, I wouldn't encourage him too much 
But mean- 









of men in his yacht. 
in that sort of thing; they get out of hand so easily. 
while here I am, ready —your own, or at least your only, mother; 
and one of our best suites happens to be vacant at the time. I 


promised your father that I would always do my best by you. 
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poor dear papa? Not at our hotel—I never can und 


during the foreign season so many of the best people seem to pre 
] and no bat! 


7 
all salons 


fer that dismal old place up on the hill, 









rooms, practically. But she’s brought an aeroplane —flying 
very much done now—and her husband is the famous ace, you 
know; and she has, of course, her usual following of young me 
She says she used to know your Esteban very w indeed 
But I never believe these professional beauties myself; they al 


ways seem to have known everybody’s men very well, 


and really I don’t see how they could have had the time, do you 
So don’t be jealous, darling, but come along and take away one 
of her young aviators and you'll be quits. 


inde ed; 


Ever your loving and forgiving, SUZANNE, 


It was like a voice, not from the tomb but from some 
previous on of existence; and Emily more than suspected 
thatsheoughttoreply toit: ‘‘Get thee behind me.” But 

instead she told Madame Urruty 


the next morning that she was 








step- 


i Isteban's 


t 
thinking of paying her 
mother a visit during If 
absence, and that she would like 
to take Bette with her. Their 


Etcheverray, she 


neighbor 
added, thought of ac 
them. 

The matriarch 
less approval; her reactions al- 
ways held for Emily intriguing 
possibilities of surprise. ‘“‘A most 
sensible arrangement,”’ she com- 
mented. ‘‘Our poor 7 
excellent 
emerges from his books, and to 


ompanying 


nodded care- 





ubal is 


company, once he 





travel without a man is incon- 
venient. Bette,”’ she 
thoughtfully, 
too young to be seen anywhere 
without her mother; but having 
the sort of mother with which 


continued 
s, of course, far 


my son has chosen to provide 
her, she may as well begin to ac- 
company you into the world. 


You will take her,’’ she added, 





eying the young girl more criti- 

y, ‘‘to a good corsétiére in 
Biarritz, if you please. It is 
time the child was making a 
figure.”’ 

‘“‘Figures,”’ 
“‘are not being worn any more, 
madre.” 

“With us,”’ commented the 
matriarch calmly, “it will al- 
ways be desirable to know which 
is the devant and which the der- 
riere.”” 

Jette, having spent two win- 


cally t 








murmured Emily, 


ters ata convent boarding school, 
had ceased to look like an illus- 
tration by Boutet de Monvel 
and was growing tall; a straight 
young thing, with two long 
straight braids of hair down her 
back, who did not quite know as 





yet what to do with her arms 
and her feet, but at whose eyes 
people invariably looked a sec- 
ond time in passing. She had 
not beauty, but she had more—a 
quietly compelling force, a quaint 
intelligence that proved her the 
descendant and worthy successor 
of the matriarch herself. 

“You think,” added Madame 
Urruty questioningly, ‘‘that Es- 
teban will permit you to visit a 











rray The Loud Whirring Drone of the Motor Had Suddenly Ceased. Esteban Sprang Across the 
Terrace, Crying Out to Her, ‘‘Do Not Look, My Emily, Do Not Look!’’ 


Suzanne had al 











Emily f ‘tion over this; i- 
vays do as it was.} And Armand would 
e glad at very special rates—not that 
! ney ect with you now, I suppose, 
Howe ind wishes to show his friendliness in some 
iy: he felt that you n iderstood him, somehow; 





when all the 





i lly eare for him very much; 
while, there in London, he could have warned you not to be too 
} Try, beca ise there was a chance to get young 
But you wouldn't listen, so that was that. 


Sir Harry has married an actress, 






ll over now. 


orrid sort of person, and I rea 












lly do think for your 
fathe ike yu ought to come and see how well my new mar- 
ave turnit t 
is faithful, of course; that would be too much to ex- 
pect. But he tells me all, and we are so congenial in every way 
lutely soul mates —and really the table is too wonderful. 
ty the way, the Principessa de Trastavare is here — you re- 
rt mart Milanese who made such a fuss over your 


so worldly resort as Biarritz 

without him, my daughter?”’ 
Emily’s small proud head 

lifted a trifle. American wives, 


she said, hardly found it necessary to ask their husbands’ 





permission about such things. 

‘‘But,”” Madame Urruty reminded her, “‘you are not 
an American wife—you have married a Basque. I think 
it probable Esteban will disapprove. However,” she 
shrugged, ‘‘that is not my affair.” 

Emily leaned to kiss her cheek 
tionate gestures Madame Urruty never encouraged in her, 
but manifestly enjoyed. ‘Anything that concerns me is 
your affair, madre, if you will let it be. My husband must 
not forbid me things; but you may, if you wish.” 


one of the small, affec- 


The old woman's eyes softened. 
begins to be restive in the paddock, I give him the run of 
may do himself an injury by 


the pastures. Otherwise he 


ump the bars.” 


attempting to 





‘When a young horse 
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“Even if the horse 
I wonder if you ever attempted to jump 
any bars yourself.” 

Madame Urruty replied sedately, ‘‘A cart horse does net 
make a good hunter; but it is conceivable that a hunter 
may learn to pull a cart with the best.” 

Suzanne’s welcome to her was touched with a pleasure 
so genuine that Emily was ashamed not to be able quite to 

“To think,” said Madame Duval, slightly 
sniffling, ‘‘that it is months, if not years, since I have seen 


' 
you 


Emily laughed and kissed her again. 


is a mare, madre? 


reciprocate. 


And my darling child grown into an elegant young 
matron, with a string of pearls which will make all the 
women here simply green with envy. 
they’re real 


People won't believe 
although there always was a sort of genuine 
look about you, darling. You always could wear strass and 
Such a gift! 
But you needn’t 
I hope, darling, 
that your Suzanne is the sort of person whom you never 


make other people’s diamonds look cheap. 
And why, pray, this Count des Luynes? 
answer—of course you needn’t answer! 


need answer—unless you want to. So wise of you 
Much as I yearn to see them—I 
I always 
do feel that the place for growing children is in the nursery, 
out of sight, and the girl is quite enough. You are sure you 
won't find a plain little jeune fille sister-in-law 
that—rather cramping to the style?” 

“I never seemed to cramp your style particularly, dear 
Suzanne,” smiled Emily. 

““No; though I must say you did your best. 
you were never really a jeune fille, you know. 
your young playmates used to make me 
quite prudish and Queen Victorian by contrast.” 

“So bad as that? According to the latest biographers, 
however, even Queen Victoria had her moments i 

Emily spoke absently, her eyes busy with the pretty 
curve of beach which would always be for her the place 
where she and Esteban had found each other. It wore a 
different look from any she had known before; no longer 
blessedly deserted, as in the days of their idyl, nor yet 
crowded with fair-haired children and tall blond women 


not to bring the babies. 
have simply a passion for other people’s babies 


Basque, at 


But then 
You and 


| at times 


feel 
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and men, as during the English season, a irned 
healthy rosiness, all frankly attired for the sport of swim- 
ming. 

Now the feminine bathers went shrouded to the very 


edge of the tide to divest themselves, with many shrink- 


ing coquetries, of elaborate capes lef 
while they hurried to conceal their persons in the envelop- 


ing deep. 
Dark young men, haster 


ig to remove pajamas 








fine bronze torsos uncovered except for a few inches of 
trousering and a strap across one shoulder, did not ven- 
ture into the sea from the same place as the ladies 

modesty forbade but once entered, the commingling of 


sexes seemed to be quite general. 
Distinctly, this was not the English 
but the Continental one, when, sun 


season at Biarrit 
and summer being at 
their height, a heat-loving world seizes the o« 
make the most of both. 


Overhead, soaring and swooping out across the bay like 


asior 


a gigantic sea gull—or possibly like 


prey 


a great wi 
an aeroplane added its note of modernity to the 
scene. 

“Humph! That's the Oie Blanche, 
driving it—advertising her wares as usual! 
Suzanne, with unusual acridity. As a rule she 
lenient toward other women, practicing her 


with the principessa 
commented 
was rather 
motto ot lve 
and let live, and ask no questions 

Emily chu kled suddenly over the name ol the ae roplar e, 
a white goose being, to French-speaking people, the symbol 
of all that is innocently simple. The irony of it pleased her 
As she recalled the i 
blanche had no place whatever in her envir 

“How do you mean 
zanne?” 
needed advertising. 


Principessa de Tri 





onment. 
advertising her dear Su- 


“If I remember, 


wares, 


she idly inquired. they never 


“She sells them, you know—aeroplanes, I mean. Or 
rather, the principe does; but everybody says she really 
has the business head of the firm. 
most of their money, it seems; 


they carry on!” 


They’ve gone through 


and no wonder, the way 








} . ‘ ‘ tie x y 
date the w ew é the t ‘ 
M est t rY f I ‘ i 
had both we ‘ « yg 
busing Ww ee. ‘ ' \t ‘ + ig 
with a ce elief, the ‘ t se g geri 
Secret ern en thoughts, | vont to 
t 1 Glu ( i avare i sort « e& to mode 
herse Ipo in errat nating creat it 
ne larK and iggard W i 
oaa dgadiabo pa t J N rm 4 
ttie ur iia ed yme t dugnt tne " 
among old Milanese far ( she re ‘ é 
the ort ol ew i ee t one ’ yw 
in yr for Dor ids i wa wh t 
once remarked, despite er eccent tie did 
mor ties ar eve oad elite i ‘ ‘ 
never lied, she made no pretense at it had r 
got—no ndeed, ata ng; she gave é A 
ne took, Dut she alway took what she wanted a ver) 
aristocratic trait, indeed, as Archibald Weldon was care- 
ful to intimate—except perhaps in the case of her own hus 
band Him she had never got wi Was, 80 people sald, a 
source of some chagrin for a while to the irresistible Giulia 
Yet it had been a famous war marriage of En young 
girlhood; romantic because of its very suitability, but also 
1 gr le n ntense as or the it im Vv et { 
grand ( nm car ( tense Phe pr < ready ted 
for gallantry in the air, I iemanded on the eve of a con- 
certed advance to fly to the near-by hospit mp, where 
his fiancée was serving with the Red Cross, and the mar- 
riage had taken place at once, he returning immediately 


afterward to the Front 
But with that one gesture, 
tired from the 


scene. His career ¢ 





also was cited for gallantry 
Men 
her amours became presently as frank and famous as her 
to them 


Continued on Page 37 


wards adored her continued to adore her elsewhere 





husband indifference were rumors Ol a 

















**‘But How Delicious He is, Our Esteban! 








I Had Forgotten"’ 
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ONE MANS BATTLE 


By Corporal Joseph &.Rendinell and George Pattullllo 


RETURNED war correspondent met two elderly 
ladies from Massachusetts on Fifth Avenue in mid- 
summer of 1918, and they backed him up against a 

wall and commanded him te tell them eVerything. 
‘And all the dreadful sights 


you saw, too,”’ they said. “Isn't 


French colonial army went by and Pvt. Kerr up and says, 
“Gee, Joe, that’s just like yours.”’ So I shaved mine off. 
BORDEAUX, NOVEMBER 20. Our first liberty in Bor- 
deaux I went in to buy me a pair of sox. I could not make 
the French girl understand & could not. 

show her what I wanted because I had 





it awful what those Germans 
do? We've just been reading 
about the way they treated some 
of our beys they took prisoner. a 
{t’s hard to believe human 
beings ‘ 
“What’ve they been up to 
now?’’ 

‘Why, they kicked some of 


‘ur boys who were prisoners! 
“Oh, well,’’ remarked the 
orrespondent. tolerantly, 
“things like that are apt to 
happen in war, you know. 
Everybody’s doing it. It’s dog 


eat dog 


“What?” they cried in hor- 
ror. “‘Our boys act that way? 


Oh, we'll never believe it! 


Chey’re too noble!’ 


rhat is the way the nationa!s 





of every country regard their 










my leggins on. So I did the next best 
thing & reached down and touched hers. 
She said I rubbed them. She went away 
& brought me a pair of women’s stock- 
ings. It took me 20 minutes to get what 
I wanted. 

Four of my buddies picked up a swell 
French blonde apiece one night and of 
course the skirts steered them into a 
swell restaurant. My, how those girls 
did order food. They must of been 
starved waiting for the Americans to 











idiers when patriotic fer- 
or reaches boiling point. And a sen- 
timental people will carry the illusion 
to the nth degree of absurdity, exalt- 
ing their youth to a plane impossible 
for mortal men. They expect them to 
be pure and earnest—bright, gleaming 
young knights like that Galahad pest 
they expect them to fight like terriers, 
but display at ali other times the sweet- 
ness and virtues of Little Rollo. 
Now my acquaintance is rather exten- 
, but I have met few noble youths in my 
fe and they never accomplished much. The 
hen who did the world’s work were all of sterner 
tull And in war—well, war is a foul, knock-down- 
ind-drag-out business, however righteous the purpose 


for which it is being waged. It requires men of rough, 
tough fiber ‘Noble’’ young men seldom figure promi- 
ently. Of course the public usually puts a hero on a ped- 


estal, but it is the narrative of his achievements which 
exalts him, and actually his most valuable asset for the 
job was the primitive fighting instinct that prompts a bull- 
dog to shut his eyes and hang on to the finish. And 
whether in war or everyday life, this quality is the greatest 
and highest. Whatsoever the prattlers say, there is no 
tue to rank with courags 
The average American soldier was simply the average 
\merican in a uniform, disciplined and toughened 
th physically and spiritually. And who would call our 
ige youth noble, or expect of him the edifying traits 
lie was hard and practical, and 
when it came to rough stuff, those Continentals seemed 


of a bedtime-story he ro? 


oyish in comparison. 
But this | want to emphasize as regards our fighting 
men--they are sentimentalists of the deepest dye when it 
ymes to home and mother, and they possess a capacity for 
ilties which sends them willingly into the face of death 

for friends or country 
Of course loyalties are provincial nowadays and the butt 
itized thinkers who yearn over all 


mankind. Loyalties still hold the world together, how- 
er, and men capable of them build the human race’s 


of our more highly sens 


This glimpse of overseas service shows the American 
soldier in rest sectors and in battle. In a previous article, 
ar, Corporal Rendinell told in terse diary 
s outfit went through. Here he tells how 





much of a battle the soidier in it sees. 


GEORGE PATTULLO. 


\ BREST, we seen the U.S.S. Finland in drydock with 
i i hole in her side made by a U-boat. 
[| growed a mustache aboard boat and I thought it was 


daand t we landed in France when a Chink in the 

























He would not move his car. They had to be back at 
barracks by 10:30, or the guardhouse for them. They put 
the frog off & operated their own street car & it was the 
fastest run ever made on that line. 

JANUARY 12, CHAUMONT-A-VILLE. My birthday. We 
are in barracks & they moved 10 men out, with me in 
charge, into a French barn that used to be a chicken coop 
& pigpen. It was a sight. We all turned to and cleaned 
it. Got it fixed up fine. Even built a fireplace in there out 
of mud & rocks. Every billet allowed so much wood from 
the company supply, enough to burn one day if you're 
stingy with it. 

Our billets had plenty, believe me. Never mind where 
we got it. We have real American barbecued chicken 
every night too. 

We are miserable in this training area. Gee, we'll all 
be glad to get to the Front. Our feet are nearly frozen all 
the time. Our company commander makes us take our 
shoes off and rub our feet with snow to keep from getting 
chilblains. I have to keep moving all the time to keep 
warm. 

FEB. 7, 1918 

A Y DEAREST SISTER MARY: Having r 
read your letter I was sorry to hear you were 
sick. Honest, Mary, I feel sorry for you. Gee, 
I wish I could be of some help to you & the 
children. Well, I hope & pray you are in 
the best of help forever. Sister dear, I am 
feeling fine and in the best of health, 
thank God. Just think, Mary, I have 
not missed a drill from sickness for the 
last 7 mths. Some record, don’t you 
think? I better be knocking on wood. 
How is my dear mother & father get- 
ting along, also little sister Liz? Hop- 
ing they are in the best of health, like 








Marines En Route to a RestCamp. In Oval—German Prisoners 
At Top —Joseph E. Rendinell (on Right) as a Rookie, 1917 


get to France. Then they topped it off with four bottles 
of cognac. The bill those birds got must of been the num- 
ber of U.S. troops in France. Between the four of them 
marines they had exactly 27 francs, so they told the girls 
to wait a minute, they would be right back. I am wonder- 
ing how long they waited. 

On the way back to barracks one night a bunch of the 
boys got on a little dinky street car. A frog was motor- 
man and conductor too. He tried to collect fares from a 
gang that was broke. 





yrs truly. Gee, I would like to see you all again. I will 
soon be along in the near future and then when I do I 
surely will be a happy boy. 

I have been away from home 8 mths today and it don't 
seem that long. Gee, the time certainly passes fast 

Last Sunday I went to church & after I came back my 
old Pal Dave Felch came over and seen me. I surely was 
surprised to see him. When we met we were two long lost 
brothers. We had a long talk. He told me he was in the 


hospital for eleven days and got out about 2 weeks ayo 
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Iie told me I was getting fat, of which Iam. He 
to try & get transferred in my company. 
like to have him, although, 


is going 
I surely would 
Sister dear, I have plenty of 


nice friends, more than I ever had. 





There is ten of us fellows bunk in a house in thi 
We have an old time 
fireplace just like the French and they cook their 
on. A couple of little French kids come over every night 


town 
and it is a home without a mother. 
meais 


and we teach them to speak English and return teach us to 
Their the 


The youngest boy had a swollen toe so we took 


speak French. They are brothers. dad is in 
army. 
him over to the sick bay and the doctor cut his toe to let 
the puss out and put medicine on it. The doctor expected 
to hear the kid cry, but he never did. 
his toe cut into like that kid d 7 

The women here have to work for a living. Most of the 
women wash our clothes. They don’t charge much either 
Two franes (40 cts) for all the clothes you give them. Last 
week I sent some of my clothes and she charged me 6 cents. 


I believe if a mar 


Nac | he would cry. 


Every town around here has a public wash house and there 
everybody does their washing. Well, sister, this country 
is not like U.S. A. and have everything in the houses. 
sister, I will have a million and one things to tell you when 
I get back. This expedition is one of greatest experiences 
of my life and never to be forgotten. 

Mary, how does Mother feel about me and does she 
worry & cry? If so cheer her up. That is all she needs. 
Tell her it won't be long till we will all be back home ag: 

Well, give my love to Mother & Father, Liz, Bill, 


Dom, Camela, Jim, Rose, Chas & lots of 


Gee, 


iin. 
Big 
Mary, John, 
love to you, my dear sister Lovingly your 
BROTHER JOE 
sill I want a black wedding suit made 


. mn 
P.S. Tell as soon 


as I get back, and for him to have the goods ready, no 
kidding JOE. 
FEB. 12, 18 
MM DEAREST MOTHER & FATHER: Having 

nothing to do tonight so I'll write to you. How are 
you & dad, also all my brothers & sister? Hoping you are 
all well, the same I can say for myself. Mother & Father, 
dear, I am getting along fine. I went up for exam last night 
for corporal & passed. I expect to get my warrant soon. 
Gee, I am happy now and believe me I am going to try my 
very best to make good. I got a squad of hand bombers. 
Afterthought. Wait me on the next train 
arriving home on the B. & O. Don’t you wish it was true? 
It will be some day. I'll be with the that 
back. 


Pa. for 


bunch comes 
JOE 


DAVE FELCH AGAIN 


FEBRUARY 1 My buddy, Dave Felch, come over to see 
me. His company just got paid. And by the roll he showed 


r— 
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me he must of had it all. Dave 
a real good crap shooter 
FEBRUARY 20. Out 

morning dr I chew tobacco 


now & again in ranks. The lieut 


for a 


kept watching me close & I could 
not get rid of it. My mouth was 
full & I wondered would he ever 
move. He stood right in front of 
us for about 20 minutes pretend- 
little 
He was watching me all the time. 


ing to give us a lecture 


Finally I had to swallow it. Gee, 
I was sick for a couple of hours. 

What a hike we had yester- 
day. Our sgt called Sick Call. 
“Outside, all you sick, lame & 
lazy!’’ My feet were as sore as 
I thought my arches were 
broken down so I fell in line with 
the rest of the boys for sick bay 
I might as well stood back in 
the barracks for all the good it 
done me. I dine on C.C. pills. 


’ } 
a Dol. 








The doctor said, ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you marines any- 
how? Can’t you take a little 
hike of 20 miles without getting sore feet? I made that 
hike yesterday too & you don’t hear me complaining.”’ 
Sure he did I wish he would carry a 60-pound 
pack, rifle, baynote, machette, trench knife, .45, 220 
rounds of ammunition. 

The weight grows the further you go till it bends your 
back like a U. When our lieut gives a command Fall out 
on the side of the road, we drop and never move a muscle 
for 5 minutes. We curse the Army, the French & the 
Germans, and most of all the General who called for hike 

FEBRUARY 23. I told the sgt what 
happened in ranks the other day. He 
knew about it all ready because the 
lieut told him he was going to break 
me of the habit of chewing in ranks. 
Yesterday I had a wad in my mouth 
again and of course the lieut seen me. 
He stood right in front of where I was 
and watched me like a dog at a rat 
hole for about half an hour. He never 


on a horse. 


. 
took his eyes off of me. I guess he ’ 
wondered why I did not swallow that. § 
Then he walked off. The wad in my 
mouth was paper this time. ‘ 

On wood detail. ‘ 


FEBRUARY 24. 
There is a general order you can not 
Coming out of 


hit a horse or a mule. 
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Squad of Company A, !2ist Machine:Gun Battalion, Waiting Out Hostile Machine:Gun Fire Near Juvigny, 


August 29, 1918. 


Corporal Alien H. Hanson, Who Took the Photograph, Was Shot Through the Arm as the 


Shutter Clicked, and Invalided Home When He Left the Hospital 
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Mail From Home 


e woods, the two lead 





just stared at us right in the face 


We tied them to a tree and busted tl 


Cl 


out ot it. 


th 


ve work for them. One old Fre 
yottle so we loaded ip [ wayo 
house to get the bottle. Nothing 


















lain. 


MARCH IsT. We were sent to load 
We thought we would make a littk 


Who would give us the m 








A Mobile Observation Batloon, 
Attached to a Motortruck 








nave thers & t t 
to 
eve 
H the Gang’s Al Here He did no 
cognac when we told him we W 
MARCH 28. Verdun sector. TI 
cant lay down without them starti: 
ef TI ey are nice & [at Irom ¢ 
Germans Now they want Ame 
will find it pretty tough, I bet 
The company P. C. is in the bot 
yesterday I was on gas wat ip o 
Every time a shell wo ym 
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ed t \ i 
ey would not budge 
it order With a ( 
manure for the Irog 
omething oO t} 
ognac, we wouid ut 
hman promised us a 
t 1 went in nis 
10iINng lie turned us 
down. We went 
out & unloade 
the wagon 
ihe capta 
ent for me 
What tl 
hell's the matt 
| over there 
“What is the 
troubie, sil 
| Why, a frog 
you loaded 
hi Wagor & 
the i! ade 
“Oh, that! 
We thought we 
i m t loaded 
| the V oO 
| 
‘ d so 
we unloaded it 
That'll be a 
from you,” the 
| capt ays 
MARCH 14 
We got orderst 
x « ul to the 
I nt. All of us 
iM went out 
ting these 
bre people 
in town. We 
- tu them we 
W e going t 
\ pecau 
lot of them 
n 1 we cried 
ise they kept fet 
I must of cried t 
le comes out & stand 
é tir tops } 
t it & sing Hai 
t ve ny wine « 
Verdur 
ret Die VW 
t e at 
if men & 
i! et 
nr? t and 
i »ve the P. ¢ 
W ! L we 
t WO 
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HEODORE CAM- “Now you can see the embarrassing position you put 
ERON, striding me in,’”’ continued the dean as man to man. “Either I 
along a sunny must refuse the request—and it never gives me any pleas- 
gravel path sprinkled ure to refuse a friend—or else I must grant it. And if I do 
with yellow leaves, grant it this is what happens: I make myself directly re- 
was quite unawed — sponsible for your flunking out of college at midyears—and I 
by the audacity of could never forgive myself, Stumpy, never forgive myself.” 
his errand. In Frothingham uneasily hitched at his voluminous white 
freshmanandsoph- flannels. ‘‘A car would help get me to classes on time,”’ he 
omore years such. said weakly. ‘‘And I thought a good drive every after- 





"> 3 an errand would noon, dean, would clear my head, sort of——make it easier 
have badly fright- for me to concentrate at night.”’ 

ened him, and even “Tf your car were parked just outside the window,” said 

} as a junior he had the dean inflexibly, ‘‘do you suppose you'd concentrate at 

} stillretained hisold night—you and five or six of your friends?”’ He held up 


; fear of the dean. one palm in a forestalling gesture so final that Frothing- 
4 | But the slow years ham, smiling apologetically, backed to the door and 

a had brought ma- vanished. The dean relaxed, his manner, Cameron saw, 

turity, maturity becoming one of complete and natural ease. 

, had brought its ‘*These sophomores!’ the manner implied. ‘‘It’s a re- 
cares; and now, as__ lief to turn now to an adult intelligence.’’ This suggestion 
he turned into a_ of equality between two men of affairs was strengthened by 

low stone archway of the the way in which the dean extended his package of ciga- 

administration building, rettes and tilted back in his swivel chair. 

Mr. Cameron’s emotions “That was a forcible editorial you ran this morning,” he 

were those of a man of remarked. “I fancy it made my colleagues in the Econom- 

consequenceabouttocon- ics Department squirm.” 

fer soberly with an equal. Cameron was pleased; ‘‘forcible,’’ now that he thought 

Resolutely he ascended the hollowed stone stepsofanan- of it, just about described his style. ‘I let them off as 
cient winding stairway: from the landing at the second lightly as I could,’ he said. ‘‘ But, dean, if my editorial 
floor he entered a large rectangular waiting room lined with column doesn’t take the part of the undergraduate, who 
red doors:and opaque windows. As he moved confidently will take his part?”’ 

to a door on his right it pleased him to know that he was ** Quite so.”’ 

observed; for the half dozen freshmen and sophomores on “The fact is,” pursued Cameron, ‘‘that edit this morn- 

the mourners’ bench, uneasily awaiting their interviews ing was merely the opening gun ina campaign I’ve planned, 

with the dean, looked in unison toward him and were vis- and that’s what I came to talk to you about.” He cleared 
ibly impressed by a senior who could, without waiting in his throat and stiffened slightly in his chair. ‘‘ Dean, it be- 
line, rap casually upon the dean’s door. comes increasingly apparent to me that the university is 

Through that door came a muffled answer in a woman’s_ attempting altogether too much regulation of the student 
voice. Cameron entered, traversed the secretary’s office, body.” 

“For instance? 
do you do, dear “Well, take anything you like--take Commons, for in- 

The dean, at his desk, turned with the amiable smile stance. Why in the world should undergraduates be com- 
which thousands of undergraduates had not yet succeeded _pelled to eat in Commons the first two years? They’re 

i irdling. *‘Hello, Cameron,” hesaid. ‘‘Sitdown there, men—they should be allowed to eat wherever they please.” 

I'll be through with this gentleman in a minute.’ ‘**Even in soda fountains?”’ 

Bowing, Cameron lowered himself into a chair and “Sure, if they want to—-that’s their business! Or take 
nodded to Stumpy Frothingham, a sophomore of his ac- these compulsory courses they make us take. What good’s 
quaintance, who stood by the dean’s desk; as the inter- a man going to get out of a course he has to 


Dorothea 


’ 
+ ’ 


topped uncertainly on the inner threshold. ‘‘How 


then s 


} 


view proceeded Cameron listened alertly, for herehefound take against his will? Or dogs—even such a 
another manifestation of the menace he had determined to trivial matter as dogs.” 

eradicate “Dogs?’’ said the dean in a bewildered tone. 
rham, because a recent ruling denied ‘Yes; but don’t misunderstand me, dean. I 
the use of automobiles to the freshmen and sophomores, hold no brief for dogs; but at the same time, if 
was seeking official permission to keep a car; and, to Cam- a student owns a dog and wants 
eron’s indignation, his attitude was that of a boy asking a__ to keep it in his room he’s got a 
favor instead of a man who demands his rights. right to keep it there. I grant you, 

‘‘How are you as a student, Frothingham?” the dean sir, this dog problem is a small 
was saying presently. ‘‘Are you pretty good?”’ matter, but nevertheless dogs are 

Frothingham smiled ingratiatingly to show he under- straws that show which way the 
stood that the dean would have his little joke. ‘‘Well,” he wind blows.” 
said, ‘‘when it comes to the books, dean, I guess you know “Yes,”’ said the dean rumina- 

tively, ‘‘dogs are indeed straws.” 

“How did you stand last term?’ “‘T could mention a dozen other 

‘I should've gota fourth group,” replied Frothingham, examples that illustrate my point, 

but one of my profs rooked me—I won't mention his but the whole thing is summed up 
name.” in one word—‘ paternalism.’”’ 

‘* He deserves the obloquy, I'm sure,”’ said the dean with ‘Paternalism,’ repeated the 
ave of the hand. ‘But what was your actual mark?” dean, nodding. “‘ Yes, I’ve heard 
‘As a matter of fact,”’ admitted Frothingham, shifting the term.” ; 
his weight to the left foot, ‘they gave me a fifth group.” ** And automobiles are the worst 

\ shadow of pain passed over the dean’s sensitive face, example of all,’* added Cameron. 
but he nodded sympathetically. ‘‘How many cuts have ‘‘Take that case of Frothingham 
you?’ just now.” 

‘Well, dean, I don’t think I cou!d say offhand.” “Tf I let Frothingham keep a 
1 you say at a guess?’’ car here,” said the dean bluntly, 
kled the pink forehead which he tilted ‘‘there’s only one thing other than 
hought toward the ceiling. ‘Why, about eighteen or his flunking out that could happen. 
ineteen,””’ he said reluctantly. ‘‘ Maybe an even twenty.”” That's a bad accident—like the 


Stumpy Frothir 








I'm no Phi Bate 











For several seconds the dean looked inscrutably at the one we had Friday night— that 
ophomore; then his manner became that of a man who might kill Stumpy and several of his friends.” 
has been sorely wounded by a friend, but who is deter- ‘I’m not talking about individual cases,” said 
mined to bear no malice. ‘‘Stumpy,”’ he said in gentle re- Cameron quickly; ‘I’m talking about a princi- 
proach, ‘“‘how can you come in here and ask me to let you. ple. If a man can’t stand on his own feet let 
keep a car? Your standing is away below grade, and you’ve — him drop out of college.” 
been cutting far too muny classes.” “You can’t hold graduation exercises unless 


you have men to graduate.” 
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But Cameron brushed the suggestion aside. ‘It’s the 
principle of the thing,” he said. “‘ How’s a fellow going te 
prepare himself for the world if you don’t give him a chance 
for independent judgment? Why, dean, the university's 
present attitude is simply nothing more or less than an as- 
sumption that the undergraduate is incapable of managing 
his own life!”’ 

For several seconds the dean looked anxiously at 
Cameron; the statement had obviously alarmed him. ‘*‘ Do 
you honestly think,’’ he asked with infinite solemnity, 
‘that the rules are open to that interpretation?” 

““No question about it!’’ exclaimed Cameron positively. 
‘And it isn’t only here that you'll find this trouble, dean. 
You know, we exchange papers with colleges all over the 
country, and I make it a rule to glance over the editorials 
every morning to keep myself well informed. Dean” 
lowering his voice dramatically, Cameron leaned forward 
and tapped the desk—‘‘ would you believe that the stu- 





dents in every one of those colleges are struggling against 
some form of paternalism?” 

The dean nodded. “I can easily believe it,’’ he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘But wouldn’t you think that out of the lot 
there would be at least one college—just one—where the 
students were too busy taking advantage of their privileges 
to spend time fighting for their rights?”’ 

‘I concede to this college and to any college but one 
proper function,” said Cameron, quoting from his editorial 
for the morrow, “‘and that is the rdle of teacher. Beyond 
supervising his purely scholastic work, the college, I con- 
tend, has absolutely no authority over or responsibility 
for the undergraduate.” 

The dean's gaze, moving to the window, dwelt upon 
a gray squirrel that scurried up and down the trunk of a 
large elm. ‘That would be a heavenly college,’ he said 
enviously. “If they ever start one like that I know whers 
they can get a darn good dean for his board and clothes.”’ 

Cameron again leaned forward and tapped the dean's 
desk; then, just as he would have launched another ex- 
cerpt from his editorial, the dean’s secretary, holding a 
sheaf of letters, appeared in the doorway and waited in 
a significant manner. 

Annoyed, Cameron rose. ‘‘ Well,”” he said, “I thought 





I'd let you know in advance, sir. The university authorities 










The Tramp Upon Waking Made Several Overtures 


Toward Better Acquaintance 
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can’t say that I didn’t give fair warning of my plans in 
this matter.’ 
The dean, | 
nodded gravely 
‘Let us off as 
Cameron, 





lls eye stray! 





‘It was the 
as lightly as you car 
bowing himself out, had already resumed 
thought upon his editorial for the morning; it was to be 
one in which, if the thing were humanly possible, he would 
raise even his own standard of forcibleness. He still pon- 


dered over this task as he walked to his club for supper; 
and his preoccupation while he ate was noticed by the 
remarked 


jotted 


ver thought wt h had just 


three men who shared his t It was ever 





upon when, with a little exclamation of delight, he 
down on an 
occurred to him 

At this Eddie La Farge, his roommate, raised a warning 


envelope a Cle 


finger and in a gesture of ated awe indicated 


“*Hush, men!” he 


exagyer 
whispered 


Horace 
a 


Cameron with his eyes 


hoarsely. “No noise with the oup, please 





Greeley’s thinking again! 

Cameron smiled indulgently, but when he withdrew a 
little later he was reflecting that Eddie La Farge, 
of the students, 
As if for illustration of this, he found in the 


the usual groups of 


ike most 





had not one serious thought in his head 
smoking room 
men who burned 
after-dinner ciga- 
rettes while they 
assembled into 
cliques for the 
nightly migration 
to the motion pic- 
They all 


had no desire, 


tures. 


Cameron saw, be- 
yond their own 
choice of fun; and 
when several of 
them hailed him 
with invitations, 
he experienced, In 
refusing, a sense 
of martyrdom 
that he found dis- 
tinctly pleasant. 
His sense of con- 
secration grew as 
he walked up the 
wide street set 
with upper cla 
men’seating clubs 
Both sidewalks, lit 
by softly gleaming 
lamps that winked 
among the trees, 
were boisterous 
now with the shad- 
owy forms of stu- 
dents. They were 
all pleasure bent, 
Cameron re- 
flected; only he 
was treading the 
strait path of duty 
This path led his 
footsteps, ringing 
hollowly, beneath 
a wide brick arch; guided them, briskly crun¢ 
gravel walk, and drew them into the old buil 
housed the offices of the 
From the dim hall he t 
room wherein a dozen freshman candidates, working dili- 


hing, along a 
ling which 


several campus publications. 
urned into a brightly lit, untidy 


gently in a competition for the editorial board, glanced up 
mechanically from their assorted typewriters; and to 
Cameron there was something ineffably refreshing about 
the constraint that his entrance wrought upon them. 
With a friendly nod he passed into the smaller room 
where the make-up editor, a sophomore with horn glasses 
and rolled sleeves, revised typed copy with a pencil. 
‘Hello, Ken,” said Cameron genially. ‘‘ How’s it going?” 
“Fair, Cammy—- only fair.” 
“*What’s the new gang like out there? 
chief slanted his head toward the candidates’ room. 


The editor in 
“Any 
balls of fire in the competition?” 

‘*No balls of fire,”’ said the other gloomily. ‘ But there’s 
one kid that shows promise—if he’ll only learn to cut down 
on his adjectives.” 

‘Well, do all you can to develop him,”’ ordered Cameron 
I'll go in and hammer 


briskly, moving to the side door. 
out an edit for you.” 
In his small private office, 


surrounded by framed photo- 





graphs of editorial boards tl had graduated and gone 
away, he pulled the black cover off his typewriter and sat 





aown 


From his po« 


scribbled notes, an 





he brought tortr 4 He st ‘ ‘ 

into his pocket anc about the eV e re 
original aloud. He the w ett 
than it had seemed during the 


reasoned, Was a pretty exacting l 





prose 

He strode into the make ip roon tossed the ¢ 
across the table and seribbled on a p ol paper 
sure to send the proots out to t ldre kK 
dered the sophomore ] be there w the 
shows up 

Stopping on the steps out ie, he 
stormy Sky, ar 1 wit n exultat ‘ 
months of editorship, thought of the flig 


would take on the wings of the morning It wou 





the breakfast table of the pre dent himse to the 
the faculty and to all the undergraduat« t we 
Dy train to the reading table of the ur ( 
hundred cities; some copies would « 
alumni in foreign countries 

$ut there was one individual whose estin 
work weighed most heavily. That pe 


“**Lo, Dot,’’ He Said Awkwardly 


did not subscribe to his paper, did not read his editor 
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had, in fact, no need to read his editorials For he 


them to her 
il 


} 


IS heart while |} 


denly began to act as if he were 
her heels had started clicking rhythmica 
way beyond the thick portiéres. 
Swiftly he stepped to the oval mirror. He ad 
tie, he twitched the protruding corner of his handk 


and brushed a grooming hand over his bright red h: 
moment later, again standing negligently by the tab 


e stood in the arge living roon 


waited for a pause in the approaching clicks. Tl 


yj 


turned, and his heart promptly rippled off a series of gri 


notes in tribute to the tableau made by Dorothea 
Dorothea of the mauve cheeks and the bobbed bla 


Her dress was white, and against a background of w 


+ 


colored portieres she stood in an attitude of glad sury 


Her large brown eyes were opened wide; one 
white hand had flown reassuringly to a wl 
the other, daintily clinging to a fold of the px 


+ 


pleted a pose that was to him infinitely charn 
unaffected. 

*’'Lo, Dot,”’ he said awkward \ 

“Hello,” she replied, and a silence fell while 
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Continued on Page 90 











rH troke of the gloomy hour of mid- 
- / night, about six weeks after Bob Lambert 
y 4 had swum the Minniwaska Rapids, two 

figures might have been seen standing at s; £ 


One of these dark figures 

have been recognized as Fulbert Harringwell, the 
per correspondent of Pleasant Point, and the other 
riter of these ines. 

‘said Fulbert, “‘at your request I have 

ecking my camera and flash-light gun, and 

would like to give me a few explanations, I will light 


rt, said, ‘‘here is the explanation. There is no 
tne SKy Am I right?” 
You are right as far as I can see with the naked eye. 
Wha the next sul a 
‘We are standing on the upper edge of Indian Cliff, that 
well known to be unscalable, and no mortal man has ever 
1 down it except the original redskin, who probably 
Am I right again?” 
right as a geography, Norman, and you 
ave got me so excited I can hardly roll my cigarette. Tell 
me the rest before I go into nervous prostration.” 


Drise 
p! 


never existed 








‘Fulbert, here and now in this moonless night, using 
thing but Nature’s tools, I am going to climb down the 
bare face of Indian Cliff.’ 





Instead of Calling on Geneva Every Night I Would 
Walk Past the House Where She Lived, With a Dif: 
ferent Girl on My Arm 

i 


Lighting a match Fulbert held it up to my face until 


Either you have gone nuts, Norman, or else you are 


trying to have some fun with me. Maybe you can climb 
wn the first thirty feet to the ledge without growing 
wings, but nobody except a snake could negotiate that last 
xty feet; and if any Indian ever did it they had to call 





he got to the 


he medicine man and the undertaker after 
ittom. Don’t let Bob Lambert make you act foolish.” 
was glad it was dark, as I could feel my cheeks getting 
ying nothing further, however, I merely tightened 
es, buttoned my coat, and began pulling 


a pair of heavy leather gloves. 


W minute, Norman, before you do any- 

g rash. Isn’t it a fact you are doing this be % 
1use Be Lambert made a hit with Geneva 
\\ vimming the Minniwaska Rapids?”’ 
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back and let me snap you. There. Now I will take a last 
flash just after you get your legs over, and then I will go 
down by the side trail and be waiting to snap you from 
below. But I would just like to ask one favor of you, 
Norman.” 

“What is that, Fulbert?”’ 

“Tf you feel yourself slipping, think of Geneva Werle and 
hang on for all you are worth. But if you find it is no use, 
let out a loud yell, so that I can get my camera ready, and 
then try to fall away from the cliff. If you do that, maybe 
I can snap you when you are falling. It won’t make any 
difference to you, and I could sell a unique picture like that 
for big money.” 

The second flash light having been taken, I started my 
descent of the cliff, and going slowly and carefully, reached 
the ledge thirty feet below without incident. 

“Everything is O. K., Fulbert!’’ I called down. 

*“Norman, you old son of a gun, I never thought you had 
it in you,”’ Fulbert’s voice from the base of the cliff was 
full of enthusiasm and altogether different from the dis- 
couraging tones which he had used on me before I started. 

“T am going to make it, Fulbert.”’ 

“You're darn tooting you’re going to make it, Norman. 
And I’m going to do the rest. I’ll put you in the Famous 
Club along with Christopher Columbus and George Wash- 
ington. You’ll have your picture in the New York papers. 
Girls will go crazy over you. People will pay money to 
hear your story and the boss will raise your salary just to 
have you around the office.” 

“Quit your kidding, Fulbert.”’ 

“I'm not kidding. Look what happened to that 
fellow who jumped off Brooklyn Bridge. Norman, 
you're going to be famous.” 

The kind indulgence of the reader may be necessary 
to help him believe what I am about to state; but I 
am prepared to take my oath before any court in the 
land that when I started to climb down Indian Cliff 
it was with no thought of making a hit in any direc- 
tion except that of Geneva Werle. I had no thought 
of going on the stage or selling my autographs or any 
thing similar. I had always wanted a good education, 
but I had never had any desire to be famous. But 
when Fulbert made the statement above quoted and 
when, for the first time, I saw all the possibilities 
ahead, new ambitions began to awake in me. And 
they awoke so fast that for a moment I became dizzy 
and had to hold on to a piece of stone. All those 
ideas of becoming famous hit me, as you might say, 
and knocked me sidewise. 

‘“‘Fulbert,’’ I said as I started down the ledge, “I 
hope you have got the right dope. I have never been 

famous in my life, but I think I could stand a little of 
it. How about some snaps while I am making this last 
sixty feet?”’ 

“Leave that to your Uncle Fulbert. Boy, you will get 
the best kind of publicity publicity that proves the story. 
You are quite a ways up now, but I am going to try one 
using some patent flash powder I mixed myself and ———”’ 

The next minute I thought I had been shot. 

There was an explosion that seemed to come near 
enough to scorch my ears, while a flash like a bolt of light- 
ning lit up the cliff. At that same minute the rock I was 
hanging to broke off and I began to slip. 


I have never had much experience falling off 
roofs, and so forth, so I cannot link up the sensa- 
tion I enjoyed at this minute with anything 
previously undergone in the past. But I can give 
a faint idea of the way I felt by stating that when 
I tried to yell my lungs acted as though they were 
frozen, and it seemed to me I could hear the hairs on my 
head crackling as they turned white. 

Why I didn’t lose my grip altogether I don’t know even 
yet, because below the ledge the cliff went down almost 
perpendicular. I couldn’t see. All I could do was to grab 
with my two hands and my two feet and my two knees and 
I kept all six busy. By the time I had checked myself my 
gloves were torn through and my face ached as if it had 
been acting as a brake, and I guess it had. 

And worst of all, I did not know where I was. 

This may seem strange, but I will ask the kind indul- 
gence of the reader while I explain that, though I had not 
mentioned the fact to Fulbert, I had prepared myself very 
thoroughly for my present feat. I had begun six weeks 
previous, immediately after Bob Lambert had swum the 
Rapids, and had kept up daily secret practice. In the 
early morning hours I had gone out regularly to Indian 
Cliff, letting myself down by a rope and tackle until I had 
traced out a path from the summit to the base. And I had 
gone over this path so many times and so carefully that I 
could follow it with my eyes shut. It looked impossible, 
but, as a matter of fact, anybody with nerve and muscle 
and a knowledge of where to look for the next hold could 
have done same. And I had picked out midnight as the 
time to accomplish the feat, not only because it would 
seem harder but because nobody would be present to see 
just how it was done. 

And now I was hanging to the rock without any idea 
whether the arranged route was to right or to left. I could 
not see much more than the hand before my face and I was 
scared stiff. 

Shutting my eyes I tried to get a little encouragement 
by thinking of Geneva Werle, but in spite of the fact that 
I was deeply in love with Geneva, recalling her sunshiny 
smile did not seem to have any effect on my nervousness at 
all. My hands were slipping and probably I would have 
shot away into space if I had not abruptly recalled what 
Fulbert had said about getting to be famous and enjoying 
all the rights, privileges and immunities of that state. 

“*T will not fall,’ I said. ‘I will come down safely and 
enjoy the reward of the feat I have accomplished. The 
girls will all be crazy about me.”’” Here I opened my eyes 
and with my right hand took a hold lower down. It 
seemed as though this move woke me out of my nightmare. 
“The boss will raise my salary just to have me around the 
office.””. Here I reached out with my left foot, very cau- 
tious, and found a little projecting jag of rock. ‘Strangers 
will pay money to see me and I will sell my autographs at a 
dollar a crack.’’ With this, I finished the move by changing 
myself altogether to the new position. ‘I am going to be 
famous and I dare anybody to tell me different.” 

Then, after resting a few seconds, I started again: ‘‘ The 
girls will all be crazy about me.” 

If I wanted to, I could not fully describe the way I 
descended down that sixty-foot drop without falling. It 
was a real feat, because I never got back to the path I had 
lost. I had to blaze a new route in the dark, and how I did 
it is still a mystery to me and I would not attempt to re- 
peat same for all the gold in the United States Treasury 
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All I can say is that by scrambling, scraping, biting, together with another portrait of myself, over th é lifference to me if I ur t swam t Atla de 









(4 gouging and having one hairbreadth escape after another, Midnight Climber Risks Neck Descending Precipice yr if you walked down the R M 
| I negotiated about fifty of those sixty feet before I saw my ““Norman,”’ said the Belmore correspondent to me, ‘‘the hands. I respect people for what t 
{ y way clear to a safe landing. world is eating out of your hands.”’ parlor tricks, and 1 had t beer 
{ ¢¢ ‘“Fulbert,”’ I said, clearing my throat and for the first Well, that is the way it looked to me, too; and the proce you would not have sulked iba “ 
' time talking above a whisper, “‘what is the matter with had begun even before the stories in the paper ame it Continued on Page 126 
( you? Here I am practically down the cliff and you only “Hello,” I said to one of the girls in the office the 






took that one snap when I quit the ledge. Take one of me day after it happened, “what is your hu 





the way I am now.” “TI ought to be catching that 5:10 for Belmore 







I yelled a couple of times without response and then slid real hero I will gladly pass it up. Norman, I don’t - 





rapidly the rest of the way to the river bank below. see how you ever had the courage to mb dowr 






A dark form was lying directly before me. ‘‘What’s the that terrible cliff, and at midnight too 
matter, Fulbert?’’ I said, shaking him by the shoulder. f one girl talked like that, t} 
‘*Are you asleep?” twenty of them. And when I saw this | 


ere were 






| There was no answer. she said, ‘“‘but if I can walk down the street w 






| There was no answer but a heavy groan. On the little madeup my mind toteach Geneva Werle 
andy beach Fulbert Harringweil lay unconscious beside a lesson she would remember. So, i: 





his camera. stead of calling on Geneva every night 





mu I would walk past the house where she 





WILL ask the kind indulgence of the reader for not go- lived, witha different girl on my arm, and 






to see the way she would 


ing into particulars as to the various devices employed _ it did me good 
before I finally worked the unconscious form of Fulbert try to act unconcerned and as if she did 


Harringwell to the top of the cliff. He was heavier than not notice anything 









myself and if it had not been for those six weeks of training One afternoon I met her on the street 

I would never have got him up that side trail, which, alone. She turned red and tried to pass 
f though not exactly perpendicular, was not any Lincoln by without speaking 

Highway. A telephone call brought the ambulance, and “What is the matter, Geneva?” | 





at 2:30 that morning he was in his own bed and under the said with a little laugh. ‘“‘Don’t you 
we care of Doctor Porrit. He did not seem to be seriously in- remember your old friends?” 
jured; there were no signs of burn; and whether the shock “Yes, Norman,” she said, “and per 































had been caused by the explosion of his patent flash-light haps I remember them better than you 
F 


owder or whether Fulbert had been struck by a falling do.” 
I A g 


| stone Doctor Porrit was unable to determine. ‘“‘Well,”’ I suggested, “‘how is Bob / 
} Fulbert’s mother was beside herself, but Doctor Porrit Lambert getting along? Has he been 

i said: ‘‘ There is nothing to worry about, Mrs. Harringwell, swimming any more rapids lately?” 

because he is breathing easily and his heart is beating al- ““When you speak like that, 

| most as it would under normal conditions. Thestupormay Norman,I don’t care to talk to you. 

i continue for some days, but as long as Fulbert takes his Kindly let me pass.’ 
- nourishment as he just did, there is no reason to get ex- “Well, I will let you pass all 
7 cited.” right, only I want to say something 


Meanwhile the very fact that Fulbert had been laid out to you first. When Bob Lambert 
added to the speed of the process by which I became fa- swam the Minniwaska and pretty 
mous. Because, as the newspaper correspondent from Bel- nearly drowned his fool self, he 
more remarked, ‘It made a better story.” was the big noise and I was not 
This correspondent, who had helped Fulbert out in the good enough to go around with. 
past, came down and developed the pictures Fulbert had Now he doesn’t seem so much, I 
snapped, and copied down a long interview with me at the suppose.” 
same time. The first two photographs snapped by Fulbert She threw back her head and | 
were most striking, though the third did not represent any- looked me in the eye. ‘“‘ Norman,” 
thing at all; the result, probably, of the flash-light powder, she said, ‘“‘understand once and for 


1 it would never make one iota of 


which seemed to have exploded all at once in front of the a 
camera. 
One of the pictures with the original interview was pub- 
lished ina Milwaukee paper; the other, with the words 
of the interview changed a little, was published in a 
another Mil 
waukee paper came from Madison and took my photograph 


Chicago paper. Then a correspondent of 
and a couple of photographs of Indian Cliff and wrote a very 
long piece giving the entire history of my feat and also 
mentioning the Indian in the case, who was supposed 

to have done the same thing in 

1836. Next a weekly magazine 
in New York sent to the Belmore 












correspondent for the original . 
snaps, which they published, 
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4] I Was Unpleasantly Surprised to See, Away 


| Down Below at the Base of the Cliff, a Cang 
of About a Hundred and Fifty Leafers 
Gathered Around an Ambulance 









In New York the Rich Man is Sure of Himself 


Just by Virtue of Being Rich 
) ng agoa PI ladelphian and his wife, who had 
heer ry New York, were arguing about the 
comparat ie im of society in their two re- 
pective citie lhe Philadelphian was astonished at the 
diff lit © intered int Ving to convince her that the 
ore of birthplace was much more staid and 

rye tive Nan that « New Yortl City. 

I thought eve ody knew that,”’ he said 

ist . r ist be taken for granted.” 

Not me he answered with matri 

t kne ‘Iw born and brought 

N Y ind came out there and 

omet t it You think it’ 

But I can tell you that I never saw 

if eT ‘ is that dance your 

P phia just after we 

e( 

\ ret ent smile curved his lips. “That 

shall never forest ze 

I ( w the details, ist 

lt bu u ever gotoa 

p ere people acted like 

) ed ff course not 

| A é © AK ed that way eithe 

we t bee mo timate friends 

We grew p togethe Of course, we 

1 twew yin that group 
‘Dp OM iny people were 
No, but I Ww the were just ou 
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“There were over B Mi. IDJE pP TKJEIR In New York the 
twelve hundred peo- VW rich man is sure of 
himself just by virtue 


ple at that dance!” 
the Philadelphian’s 
wife declared. 
“Your cousin told meso the next day. How could you — thing he wants. 
all have been intimate friends?”’ into which money may not buy him admission, but these are 












































of being rich. Hefeels 
that he can buy any 
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Now, there are, to be sure, certain circles 





“Well, we were!” he insisted. circles into which he has no desire to be admitted. On the 
“Then everybody in society must have grown up_ whole, he can go where he wants to go, and when enter- 
together.” tains he asks the people he wants. He does not stick to the 


prescribed lists of the traditionally correct. He exerts the 
social freedom of an English duke. He listens 
sense about old families. If his wife is y 
pressed, he tells her to cure her timidity by inquiring into 
the origin of these venerated old families. 


“That’s more or less true. Philadelphia is like a 
small town in that regard.” 

He tried to maintain, as most of his fellow citizens 
who have been born into the few who comprise society 
maintain, that the social climber has a more difficult 
task in the Quaker City than in any other place north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

“In Philadelphia it’s who you are that counts!” they 
say. “‘ Money isn’t important. Family is our standard 
of measuring people’s worth.” 

“Yes?” queries the skeptical outsider. 
it’s family that has given the Blanks their position in 
tig and making money. 
Roman families? They all started being great because they 
had power —fighting power —which in the old day 
that they could grab other people’s land and castles 


to no non- 


more @as m- 


Money is the Root of All Titles 


" OU will find that every one of them is based upon the 

same thing--money!”’ he will declare. ‘* The 
thing is true of the European nobility. How do you suppose 
the Medici got their start? 
And the Colonnas and all those 





Same 
“T suppose 
3y being smart business men 
society yreat 

The native will not be perturbed by this glaring ex- 
ample of the power of sheer money to crash down the 
high and sharply pointed fences which separate the 
elect from the outsiders. 

“Oh, the Blanks!” he will say. “‘They’re one of the 
exceptions that prove the rule.” 


meant 
and so 
on and become great property owners. They got revenue 
from this land. They collected tribute from their 


It was always some form of money that made 


weaker 


neighbors. 


If the inquirer’s curiosity is keen enough, he will go them powerful. They weren't important because they 

on to other people who are prominent in the contem-_ were intellectual or refined or cultured. Art was only dis- 
porary social order and whose names signify wealth and covered by later generations who had been living on the 

commercial achievement but not aristocratic lineage. inheritance so long that they’d become effete It was 

The true Philadelphian, however, will say calmly about usually discovered just a decade or two before the family 
each one that he is an exception. name disappeared from the history books.”’ 

‘““Money doesn’t really count with us,’’ he will repeat, no If this argument, based upon the historical p seems 
matter what facts are mobilized against him. ‘‘Family is unconvincing to a lady whose friends insist that certain 
our standard.” contemporary families merit courting, her husband will 

Such imperturbability is irritating, but it represents a toss aside modern claims to aristocracy with even greater 
tremendous force in the molding o/ society. joy. 

‘Take the names that are looked up to with awe in New 


York. There isn’t a single one of them that was ever heard 
of before some ancestor or other made a lot of money. And 
lots of times they made it in very questionable ways too. 
But if there’s enough money and it holds out for 


The Social Freedom of a Duke 


TPHIS attitude is shared by many of the newly rich who 
have penetrated Philadelphia society by means of a 


several 















spear of gold. It justifies the contention of those who generations, its origin is glossed over. I'll bet the people i 
have been firmly established for generations, that they Continued on Page 144 yt 
themselves rule society. 

“In fact there is no one who regards old families so se- ; } | 
riously as the one-generation man,”’ an’ Englishman de- | 1 
clared, in speaking of the analogous s } 
situation in Londontoday. ‘‘A really wi Me, i ! 
secure person may associate wit! : ¥ th 
anyone he or she fancies. But a \ 
person who isn’t sure of { 
himself will pay a great 


deal of attention to families 
and titles and all that.”’ 


—_———— 


**‘Men Do Their Part 
in Seeing That Their } | 
Guests Enjoy Them: Ti 
selves, Too, More f 
Than They Do 
Other Piaces’’ 
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FRIEND has often 
told me that the 
only difference be- 

tween Eastern and West- 

ern hospitality is three 
thousand miles. Furthermore, he states that ocean breezes, 
the Mona Lisa and Western hospitality are three greatly 
overrated commodities. He claims that this brand of 
community sociability started in Wyoming, when houses 
were seventy miles apart and a man could get lost without 
food or water in his own front yard. The old frontier subur- 
banites might go for years without seeing a stranger, and 
when one did show up, he was as welcome as an iron hat in 

a counter barrage. There wasn’t a chance of the visitor 

getting away without running the hospitable gantlet from 

beans to corn-husk cigars, for the ranchman 
mined to entertain his man if he had to shoot him first 

My friend may be right, but Western hospitalit 
back further than that. The first Westerner 

Indian, and though he had no keys to the city, 

always press the night bell on his wigwam. 


was deter- 


y dates 








was the plains 
you could 
Friend or foe, 
you could crash his gate, and he first fed you before asking 
whether you were a pal or an enemy. You could eat with 
your knife or your tomahawk, provided that you didn’t 
start swinging them until after the meal was over 
California has no finer hospitality than that, and the na- 
tive son figures his state at least fifty degrees more sociable 
than the rest of the nation. 


Even 


He even exceeds the Spaniard 
in welcoming the incoming guest, for, though the Don offers 
you food and his entire house, the Californian gives you 
both, and tops it off by throwing in his porch, nis athletic 


club and his garage. 
The First Stage of Western Restaurants 


WILL say one thing for the Westerner, and that is, he 
knows how to eat when he is hungry. There are no pam- 
pered appetites to be cozened with humming-bird wings 
They scoff hearty out where the West be- 


When you 


and rose petals. 


gins and they cease eating where the vest stops 


speak of Western food you must start with the Indian, 
whose knowledge of good things to eat was amazing. We 
get our succotash from him, even though we not add bits 





I Like the Bright, Sparkling Palaces of Southern Cafeteria. 
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Smiles, and it is an Indoor Picnic 
of pork and fry the beans and corn in fat. Maple sugar was 
added when the tribes were able to secure it. Johnnycakes 
and the Southern pone bread are lineal descendants of the 
Indian ash cake, which was corn meal and water mixed to a 
stiff dough and salted to please the primitive palate. It 
was molded into thick cakes and baked in the cinders and 
ashes of the camp fire. The hoecake is another grandson of 
the ash cake. 

The East first heard of pemmican when Doctor Cook 
claimed to have lived on that food, with a dessert of gum- 
drops. The big chiefs have eaten pemmican for centuries, 
making it from buffalo and venison. The meat was dried 
and then pulverized with a mortar and pestle which wer 
carved out of rock. Corn and beans were then ground up 
fine with other vegetables, added to the pulverized meat, 


and the mass was jammed together in steaming bear fat 


The result was remarkably like our own Bologna and lasted 
for a long time. The Indian ate it on the warpath or at 
home, and dined on pemmican frappé or pemmican broiled 
over the fire. If you have ever had fun at the annual bar- 
becue of the second panel of the sheriff’s jury, you can also 
thank the Indian for that, as he barbecued fish and meat ir 
holes lined with red-hot stones and filled with 


The first resident American knew the value of salt and 


water 


pepper, and was also familiar with culinary art, ever 
though he had no iron pots or metal kettles until the whit 
man arrived Three harvests of corn a year are prool that 


he was an intensive farmer. Crab apples, elderberries, 


quash, Indian maize, beans, persimmons, wiid 
game birds, salmon, trout, mussels, rabbits and turtle egg 
re some of the delicacies which needed no apology wher 
which utilized the 


No Indian ever in those 


restaurant 
electric sign. 
times of famine he grubbed the moss from 


served in a sun, moon and 


stars for an days 


starved, ior in 
rocks, gathered the acorns from the woods and shelled the 
He sucked the raw eggs of the turtle 


When he 


large wild 


seventeen-year locust 


and raided the nests of birds was at home he 


loved to cook the egys ol tne birds about a day 


They are Immac 
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Restaurateurs With No Delusions 
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“Take My Advice,’’ Said Fewster 


3 THE train left Tulsa I scrambled aboard. It was 
jammed with oil men and Indians, but I found a 
seat in the smoker. My old traveling bag bulged 

with my belongings. I boosted it up to the baggage rack, 
but it stuck. I could not wedge it in. I smothered an 
rY | recatior 

I'ry turning it upside down and slipping it in at an 
ingle,”’ said the man who was sharing my seat. I did, and 
worked. I thanked him. 

Good ady ice,” 1 said. 

He laughed a dusty laugh. “Advice!” he muttered 


moodily, staring out at the oil wells we were passing. 
Where you from?” he asked presently. 
NeW Yo t 
‘Then you wouldn’t know Emery Fewster, of Peters- 
tow! Indiana.” 
‘No, I wouidn’t.” 
Gu ou’re lucky 
“Why that? 
| te 


I listened. This was the West, remember. Things like 
that don’t often happen in the East. In the East, where 


men are mum, if a stranger speaks to you, you can be 
easonably sure he is moved to do so by one of four mo- 


tive a) he wants to make a touch; (b) he plans to lift 

yur watch; (c) he wants to know if you know where he 
can get a d) he wants to sell you life insurance. 
This does 1 ays hold good, once you cross the Missis- 





ppi. Out that way men frequently talk just for the sake 
talking. So I listened to the small, neat, faded man in 
he seat beside me 
This Emery Fewster—he said—should have been a 
fe sold cream separators. Did well 
enough. He had an impressive sort of way with him. You 


lawyer He wasn't 
gh. 

know, solemn and earnest, so that when he fixed you with 

ve voice “It’s going to rain today”’ 





an eye and said inag 
you went right home and got your umbrella. 

He hadn't always lived in Peterstown. Came from 
Duluth originally and moved to Peterstown when he took 
a job with the cream-separator company there. He didn’t 
know anybody when he first came to town, but it wasn’t 
o very long before everybody knew him. The first person 
he made the acquaintance of was Ike Burrus, the station 
ent 


Fewster got off the train and asked the way to the 
United States Hotel, and Ike pointed down Main Street 
ind made a noise like a sea lion. 

Got a bad cold, haven’t you?” asked Fewster. 
lerrible,”’ 


se croaked Ike, rubbing his chest. 
‘Take my advice,” 


said Fewster, ‘“‘and when you go 
home tonight rub capsicum petroleum jelly on your chest, 


drink a quart of hot lemonade, take a couple of cascara 


| go to bed under plenty of covers and sleep ten hours. 
ey t’ll fix yo ul ” 


‘’r was a doctor and took his advice. 


The capsicum nearly took his hide off and the lemonade 
made him queasy, and he was as mad as a wasp at the 
tranger that night; but in the morning he woke up 


At the United States Hotel, where he stopped, Fewster, 
of course, met the proprietor, Jed Harvey—met him imme- 
diately, in fact. Jed spun the register round and handed 
Fewster the pen, and Fewster was just about to sign, when 
his eye lit on the hotel safe in the little office behind the 


egistration des! 
Old safe, isn’t it said Fewster. 
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“Belonged to my 
grandfather,” said 
Jed Harvey. 

Fewster shook 
his head ominously. 

““My grandfather had a safe just like that,” 
said Fewster, “‘and my dad inherited it. One 
night a burglar dropped into dad’s hardware store 
and tapped the old safe to the tune of thirty-four 
hundred dollars. Opened it as easy as you'd open 
a can of baked beans. Now if I were you I'd 
lose no time in getting a new one—a modern up- 
to-date affair that can’t be opened with a hair- 
pin.” 

Jed Harvey thought Fewster was a detective 
or some sort of expert on safes. Fewster, you 
see, looked as if he might be almost anything, 
and he had such a positive way that if he talked 
about aeroplanes you thought he was an aviator, 
and if he talked about eggs you thought he was 
a chicken fancier. So Jed got worried, and next morning he 
went out and bought a brand-new safe, and not a week 
later a yegg was caught in the act of trying to drill it open. 
The yegg was pretty bitter about it. Said he’d been tipped 
off by a friend that it was an old-fashioned box, and so he 
hadn’t brought along the right tools to open a newsafe. 
Seemed to blame Jed Harvey for double-crossing him. 
Naturally after that Emery Fewster stood ace high with 
Jed, and they began to go round together a lot. Jed intro- 
duced Emery to the people of the town, and soon Fewster 
was being asked to dinner and to play bridge, and was 
made a member of the two-by-four country club. 

People rather liked 
Fewster, although 
some of them 
thought he was 
pretty free with sug- 
gestions about things 
which weren't really 
any business of his. 
Jed Harvey and he 
got to be great pals. 
They were driving 
out to the links to 
shoot a round of golf 
one day when Jed 
Harvey said, “I’m 
going to get a new 
ear. This old boat 
of mine has the 
heaves and harden- 
ing of the arteries.”’ 

‘What make are 
you thinking of get- 
ting?’’ Fewster asked. 

“IT like the looks of that 
new little Hyperion Eight.” 

Fewster wagged his head 
and looked dubious. “I 
don’t,”’ he said. 

“What's wrong with it?” 
asked Jed Harvey. 

““A friend of mine who 
runs a garage was telling me 
it’s a poor job,” said Fewster. 
“Nowadays it’s usually safe 
enough to buy a car in its first 
year. People are pretty motor- 
wise these days, and the manu- 
facturers wouldn’t dare put out 
a car that hadn’t been thoroughly 
tested; but this Hyperion seems 
to be the exception to that rule.”’ 

“Tt looks mighty sweet to me,” 
said Harvey. 

“Oh, it looks all right,’’ agreed 
Fewster. ‘‘It’s a flashy little job. 

But a car can’t run on its paint. 
My friend says they spent so much 
jack making it look snappy that they skimped the motor. 
Its trick new ignition system, he says, won’t stand the gaff. 
After a few thousand miles it will go blooey.”’ 

“Grover Norton just bought a Hyperion,” said Jed 
Harvey, ‘‘and he likes it fine.” 

Fewster looked sad. ‘‘And I told Grover just what I’m 
telling you,” he said. “Oh, well, suit yourself, Jed. 
Now if I had that much money to sink in a new car I'd get 
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They’ ve got an old- 
established firm be 
hind them, and 
they’re well built, my friend in the garage was telling 
me.” 

“Well,” said Jed Harvey, “I'll think it over. You 
haven’t given me a bad steer yet, Emery.” 

Jed Harvey had a real hankering for one of those s] 
looking Hyperions. Grover Norton had one, and for some 
time Jed had kept up a sort of friendly rivalry —whict 
wasn’t always as friendly as it looked — with Grover. They 
were considered the two most eligible bachelors in town. 
Grover Norton was the town’s leading dentist and consid 
ered himself a great hand with the ladies. Why is it that 


» 


dentists and barbers nearly always are? 


Br TONY SARG 


I said I did not know, and my fellow traveler continued 


Grover Norton—he said —was the first man in Peters- 
town to own a top hat, and as soon as Jed Harvey saw it he 
had to send to Chicago for one too. When Grover broke a 
hundred at the country club, Jed Harvey was miserabl 
until he went round in a hundred too. It followed that 
when Grover Norton went gliding down Main Street in h 
new pea-green Hyperion roadster, Jed Harvey began to 
find fault with his three-year-old boiler and to crave a 
Hyperion. However, by now Jed was thoroughly sold o 
Iimery Fewster as a friend and counselor--looked on him 
as a sort of oracle, in fact--so he heeded Fewster’s word 
and bought a Jupiter Six. At first Jed was sore at himss 


and at Fewster, particularly when Grover used to sail | 





‘“‘“AfterMamma 
Came, I Was 
Simply aHum: 
ming Bird ina 
Cage of Owis’’ 
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him up Long Pine Hill; but one day before the summer 
was over, just as Grover in his Hyperion, with Coralie 
Soper riding beside him, was passing Jed in his Jupiter or 
Long Pine Hill and handing him a polite ha-ha, there was a 
sound like a wildcat having a fit The 
Hyperion stopped dead, with no more ignition system left 
Jed had 
Norton sold his Hyperion 


ataloss. Jed’s Jupiter continued to give h 


nside a grand plano, 


in it than a wheelbarrow to take Coralie Soper 
home, and the next day Grover 
m good sery ice, 
and of course he was grateful to hme ry Fewster 

One day, a month or so later, Fewster 


in the United 


dropped into 
States Hotel and 
a bottle and a glass with a 


The bottle } 


Jed Harvey’s bedroom 
found Jed sitting in front of 
ad 


woebegone look on his face. been fuller, 


and pretty soon it was even less full. Jed let out a long 
sigh. 

‘What's the matter?’’ Emery Fewster asked. 

“‘Look round you,” said Jed Harvey, 
about the room. ‘‘ What do you see? 
ness. A brass bed, a picture of some horses, a pile of dirty 
shirts—and that’s all. My home! No touch of a woman’s 
hand to brighten it. No cheery mate to share my joys and 
No patter of little feet.’ 

Drink took Jed that way. Made him sad and eloquent. 

“Oh, come out of it,’’ said Emery Fewster. ‘Why 
should you yip? You've got a going business, your health 
and a new What more can a fellow thirty-six 
expect?” 

Jed began to sniffle. He was given to tearful buns. 
“I’m a lonely man,” he bawled. ‘‘ Nobody loves me. Love 
makes the world go round. Without love, a man’s gold is 
mere dross. Without love, a man’s food turns to ashes in 
his mouth. What doth it profit a man if he has a dozen 
new automobiles, if, when he comes back from a ride, he 
has no fireside to sit by, no gentle hand to smooth his care- 
worn brow, no little ones to cluster about daddy’s knee? 
Answer me that!” 

‘‘What are you getting at?’’ asked Fewster. 

“T want a li'l’ ’fection,”’ blubbered Jed. “I want co- 
I want a loving li'l’ woman to sit on my lap 
and sew buttons on my shirts. I want to marry and settle 
down, that’s what I want.” 

“Oh, you’re tight,’’ said Emery Fewster. 

“Be that as it may,” said Jed Harvey, “tight or not, I 
know what I want. I often think of it, cold sober. This 
bachelor business is all wet. You might as well be a hobo. 
Emery, old pal, it’s me for the altar and one of those nice 
li'l’ bungalows up on Homestead Road with chintz curtains, 
and home cooking, and a partner to give me a li'l’ fection.” 

“You make me tired,’”’ said Emery Fewster. ‘‘ You 
don’t know when you’re well off. Marriage is for very 


young people who are all full of rosy notions about life. 


A man who hasn’t married by the time he’s thirty never 
should marry at all. Jed, you've kept your freedom so 
far; why not keep it the rest of the way?” 

“Em, you may know a lot 
about most things, but what 
do you know about marriage?” 

“T know all about it,” 
swered Fewster. ‘‘I was mar- 
ried 

“You were?” 

“Yes. Idon’tadmit it often, 4 
but I was,” Fewster. 
‘Twelve years ago. J 
Girl in Duluth. I 
was twenty. She 
was still in high 
school, and I guess 
if we hadn’t eloped 
she’d still be in the 
senior class. Pretty 
little thing with 
dimples. But dim- 
ples don’t make a 


waving his hand 
Desolation, empti- 


Sorrows. 


car. ol 


nooble bliss. 





an- 


once.” 


said 


happy marriage. 
Mine lasted four 
years. First two 
years—fine. Third 


year not so good. 
Fourth — fierce. 
She'd always been 
a bit bossy and at 
first I thought it 
was cute. It 
less and less cute. 
She got more and 
more She 
ran me ragged. 
Did everything but 
put in a buzzer sys- 
tem to buzz for me 


wanted 


got 


bossy. 


when she 
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“‘Oh, Come Out of it,’ 
Said Emery Fewster 
‘Why Should You Yip?’"’ 
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her galoshes. She doled me out five bucks 
wild on. I couldn’t go out with the boys any more to 


penny ante. 


a week UO run 


It was a case of mamma goes where papa goes 
or papa don’t go out at all. She managed everythi 
Told me what to eat for lunch, picked out my neckties 
pale blue and pink, mostly 
my hair cut, and how. 
‘You know how I like 
now and then. Well, I had less to say around that } 
than the Airedale. If I put in a bid for a quiet evening at 


and ordered me when to get 


to speak up and be listened 





home we went tothe movies. I kicked a little at fi tried 
to assert myself. Whatachance! A guinea pig can’t bat 


My wife knew all the tricks. She knew when 


She 


tle a tiger. 
to storm and when to boo-hoo. 
was turn on the tears to make me fee] 
win a single decision in four hundred and forty-one bouts 

“Then her mother came to live with us. A sweet-f 
little old lady she was, and gentle as a wolf. She had only 
two bad habits 


knew all she had to do 
like a brute 
aced 
eating and picking on me. She couldn't 
eat all the time. After mamma came, I was simply a hun 


ming bird in a cage of owls. My réle was to play the meal 


ticket and stand round waiting to be punched. I had less 
free will than a freight car. It couldn't go on, and it didn't 
My mother didn’t raise her boy to be a doormat. They 


stepped on me once too often, we had a big blow-up, and 
my wife and her precious mamma went off to Oregon in a 
huff. She got a divorce from me and married a big apple 
man out there, and all I hope is that he is 
“But,” argued Jed Harvey 

marriage is a washout. You picked wrong, that’s 
all. You were only twenty. Bes 

weren't blue-ribt 


a game guy 


“your case doesr "t Drove 


des, 
any 
yourself ss 

‘I don’t claim I was,” 
Fewster ‘I tried hard, 





I didn’t hav 





ve f t f ‘ Ww 
For some people marriage ma) eO.k | ) tw 
people with wills of their own, who like to get their owr 
cut when and how they war ind ti em together, ar 
inless one of them is w ng to Knuckle unde ive 
otne there's bound to be eWOrkKs Now gc 
egg ed, but your great-ur e Wi iM ( rm 
you've always run your owr ow pre mut ) 
yo lf wanted it run. A fellow on his w to forty 
to be set in his ways, so I warn you, as solem nd ¢ 
nestly as I can, that I you go and get yoursell ed 
ome ttle lady with a tongue and temper o! her ow 
wants what she wants when she want t, mark I WW 
you're going to wish another war would come ong so 
in get out of the bungalow and into the trenche 
Em Fewste said Jed Har vey, “I tru 1 1 gue 
you ought to know your scallions. I do sert of want a wil 
and a home though Marriage can't always be the int 
Some of the biggest men Ir history have faller ) Look 
at Napoleon and Washington and Jul ( ar al 
Shakspere and--and Brigham Young 
‘Listen,”’ said Emery Fewster ‘Maybe the ili did 
Maybe they were glad they did, and maybe they weren't 
I don’t know. I left school before we got to them. B 
when I hear that a friend of mine is thinking of taking t} 
big jump I always tell him what my boss told me wher 
nformed him I was going to be married Em«e e sa 
‘I’ve been married pretty ne fourtes I’ve ge 
a nice wile, three dandy Kid a sedan and ise W 
oniy a sma first m tyage or t 
wouldn't take a m or s a 
Sid £ ior them But if I t ao o 
" po I wouldn't aAKE in or 
‘ do r n 1 se 
, ol on ( ne rm 
4 ‘ ‘ 
) we 
ment 
1, 1 star a ti 
n { wai 
old wry } 
Shea , t} 
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I Was Just Trying to Do What I Thought Best 
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ATURDAY ey 16, 1910, 


\ L PD . 
York Psychiatric Socie 


ening, April the New 
ty met in the Hotel Vander- 
is on Lexington venue below the 
Terminal. At ten minutes after ten the 
the attending physicians, 
of whom could have found a sinister Latin name 
dawdled about and tried to make up their 
A small and thin 
with white but plen- 
complexion, en- 
swiftly to the 
He said, in a light and 
ce, and speaking rapidly, ‘‘Is 


? : 
Brov n 


whien 


Central 


ad ourned; 
i 


Was Guly 
ation 
» go nome 


an, eideriy, 


lair and a ruddy 
walked 


red the room and 


no tat 


ng lLavie 


here this evening, may 
Iam Doc- 

rother.”’ 
mie 


an our 


dein hal] 
Brimhall 


said Dox 
yrother, clasp- 


his 


neat but rusty 


hands to 


; attorney, who 1s 
lrawing the willupstairs 
to sug- 


nist of stand 


ww, asked me 
could think 
‘d rather 
my old 
‘Too bad 
friend of Brim Brown’s,”’ 
round-bodied, 
‘I'll be 


u Want anotner 


jolly -looking 
Do 


Bob Christison here will 


your witness. 
sign anything 
La cneck 

[his is Doetor Anstie—and Doctor Christison,”’ said 


you gentlemen know Mr. Uhlenhuth, at least 
said Fairbrother, going with them from the 
m No? I see. But you know the proprietor of this 
tel, I’m sure?” 
Akers? Oh, yes. 
table last week at the dinner celebrating 
f the hotel,’’ said Christison. ‘* What’s the 
r patient, dor tor?”’ 


Fairbrother in a hissing whisper. 


Lew For years.”’ 


‘ur - ; 
tieart Sala 
‘To 4 
is fi 


Doctor 


s condition serious?” 
Fairbrother answered this by rolling his eyes 
heavenward, pursing his lips and shrugging his shoulders 
He | into the elevator; they rode to the fifth 
oor and entered a corner apartment. 
Mr. I 


wed them 
uth, liking elbowroom and privacy, and will- 
vay for them, had taken four rooms and two baths 
The rooms were spacious, high, 
shioned, decorated vigorously if badly, very comfort- 


hienn 


f 


himself and his valet 


wall paper, which still looked damp, was 
rald, the lights of the heavily molded plaster 
ouched with Roman gold; the bathrooms 
as sleeping chambers in the new hotels. The 
iad stood forlorn and tenantless for nearly 
hen Mr. Lew Akers, an experienced hotel man, 

1 twenty He had put all he 
borrow into restoring, redecorating 


one-year lease. 
beg and 


and had just opened it with a loud 


tion room of the suite; Fairbrother 
him. He was a middle-aged 

, and 
put 

" 


and 


hy face, a small red mouth 
a man of small force 
l | f nceere 


e, who had 


VAN 


By Thomas MeMorrow 


BUREN 


eee 
iio, 


PEF Ey 


nodded to him in careless liking; he put his warm soft hand 
on the physician’s forearm and saici: 

“Just a sick man’s whim, don’t you think? He has 
with his you knew. His heart, doctor. 
People like that are always feeling alarmed and thinking 
up something to be alarmed about. You'll look in on him 
and see that he’s al! right, won't you, doctor?” 

“Speak to Doctor Fair- 


trouble heart, 


“Certainly not,” said Anstie. 
brother.” 

“Oh, yes said Akers, and he sighed. 

The gentleman named returned to the room and said, 
‘Now, if you will, please?’’ The proprietor preceded the 
alienists into the sick chamber 

A gentleman was sitting in bed, amid pillows. He seemed 
to Anstie to be at least six feet in height, but poorly built; 
fleshy and small boned, paunchy and narrow shouldered. 
Gray side whiskers showed below his nightcap; he wore 


Fairbrother,”’ 


gold-rimmed spectacles. 

Akers said to him, ‘“‘Good evening, Mr. Uhlenhuth. 
You're looking ever so much better. This is Doctor 
Anstie and this is Doctor Christison. But you are really 
wonderfully improved by the complete rest and quiet you 
have had here; I haven't seen you looking better in all the 
years I've known you. Let the doctor feel your pulse, Mr. 
Uhlenhuth. Do, doctor.”’ 

The sick man put forth his left hand and Anstie was con- 
strained to take it by the wrist. ‘‘ Where the mischief has 
Orrin got to?” said Uhlenhuth in a strong voice. 

“Your man?” said Doctor Fairbrother. ‘I sent him for 
that prescription, Mr. Uhlenhuth.” 

On the second finger of the hand whose wrist had been 
committed to the custody of Doctor Anstie was a large 
green brilliant of extraordinary fire, set in a wide band of 
gold. Anstie knew little about gems and cared less, but his 
gaze lingered; the stone and ring, it seemed to him, were 
meant to conceal the fact that the ringed finger was arti- 
ficial; it had a dead look. Uhlenhuth put forth his other 
} at a guarding gesture, whereupon Anstie 


hand 
released the wrist. He had found the pulse strong and 


once in 


‘‘We'll Prove Undue 
Influence,’’Nodded 
Little Amby. ‘‘We 
Won't be Too Nice 
About it Either. 
It’s Perfectly Evi: 
dent That They 
Crowded the Old 
Gentleman Away 
From His Money’’ 


irregular; the patient’s hand 
had been cool. 
“‘No fever there, doctor, eh 
Akers. 

‘What Akers?” 
**Good night, my dear fellow.” 

‘*Pardon me?” said the hotel man. ‘Oh, 
night, Mr. Uhlenhuth, and I trust you'll } 
rest. Good night, gentlemen, good night.” 

“Inquisitive nuisance,’ said Uhlenhuth 


slightly 


»”” said 


said Uhlenhuth querulousls 


was it, 
of course, good 


ave a real 


He scowled at the alienists. ‘‘] have asked you gentle- 


men to step up here and witness this will because it’s a will 
that invites a row. I’m giving my money to my valet and 
friend, Orrin Loemer, who's been with me many years, and 
to my dear friend and attorney, Harrison N. Leppold, who 
is here in the next room. I may outlive them both, but I 
am facing the facts of human experience. I’m a sick man, 
and I might go out—like that. I won’t provide more than 
bare subsistence for an ungrateful and disobedient young 
loafer. If this will gets into court it will be said that my 
nut was not screwed on right, that my wits were wandering, 
that I didn’t know what I was doing.”’ 

“That's easily determined,” said Anstie. 
you to leave, Mr. Uhlenhuth?”’ 

‘*T am worth in the neighborhood of a million and a half, 
rather more than less. The indefiniteness is caused by the 
real estate, which is worth what it fetches.” 

“‘You are cutting somebody off?” 

“In effect. I'll leave him enough to keep him out of the 
county home, where he’s heading. He is my only blood 
relation my sister’s child. His name is Ralph U. Moore. 
He’s in the graduating class in Yale University in New 
Haven.” 

‘‘Why are you cutting him off?” 

‘For marrying against my wishes 
The sick man’s eyes closed wearily. 

““You know he’s married?” 

“I have a letter here from him, asking my blessing.” 

‘“‘He knows what he’s doing fast enough,’’ said Doctor 
Christison, with a trace of impatience. ‘‘Let’s get along 
with it. If there’s a will to witness, let’s witness it and be 
off. It’s a privilege to represent Doctor Brown and to be 


of service to one of his friends.” 


“*What have 


1 told him not to.”’ 
































Fairbrother 


Ah, this is Mr. Le ppoia, gen 


“I think you've been lovely,”’ said Doctor 
“*He’s coming now, doctor 
tlemen.”’ 

The attorney brought in the document that he had been 
preparing. He was a long-faced man of about forty-five 
with heavy and drooping features. He smiled brightly and 
briefly, and nodded. The smile lifted the lower lids of his 
green eyes and enlivened them; their expression in repose 
was unpleasant 

He sat on the bed, put a sustaining arm about the sick 
man’s shoulders, and said, “‘l’d better read this aloud, 
Frank.’ 

“Go ahead, Harry,”’ said Uhlenhuth, 


closir g his eyes 
It was f 


in the Surrogate’s Office, New York County, so it is pos- 


The attorney read the document led for probate 


Sibie to give an exact copy: 


In the Name of God Amen: I 


Milwaukee, but now of the City 








sposing mind but mindful of the unc 
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do make publish and declare for my last Will and Testament as 
I direct tha ny just debts and funeral expenses be paid 
| » Ralpt | ith M oore son ¢ decease er Met 
I give and bequeath the sun of } 
Provided, however, that if the said hle } 
oppose or procure to be opposed in any way the probate of 
will, the said bequest shal! fall into my residuary estate herein 
ifter disposed of, and the s Uhlent h Moore shall 
take nothing whatever hereunder 
a ) true 
ndH nN. 
i t y \ t 
e half to eack 
id Harris e execut f 
s ith all ¢ omary emolumer j é } to serve 
thout bor 


said Uhlenhuth, 


‘Stop there a moment, Harry, please,”’ 


without opening his eyes “*I have decided to make a 
slight change, giving three-quarters of the estate to Or 
and one-quarter to you. Make it that way, Harry, please.”’ 

“What's that?” 


natural evidence of discomfiture 





exclaimed the attorney with some 


**And also,”’ said Uhlenhuth, “I will have Orrin made an 
executor with you, to serve also without bond. But any 
fees paid to either of you must come out of your own share. 
Make it that way, Harry, please.” 
at him. Uhlenhut} opened his 





Leppold was staring har 
eyes now and met the look fairly, staring his lawyer down. 
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The Adventure of Being Painted! 


AVING 
ted 


woman, a0 


‘pair 
adventure 
yf serious importance--an undertaking 
isually long contemplated, fraught with 

ind tinged with anxiety. For is 
be the perpetuating of her 
individuality to be com- 
by all her friends and 
handed down from gen- 
Probably her 
specially made for this 


hair 


veneration ? 


skillfully dressed 
iccessories carefully chosen. 
more than one 
a lifetime, and few take it 
I except the very grande 


women have 


nonchalantly. 


dame and the movie actress. 
Usually before consulting the painter 
the sitter has pe that 


any gown and any wrap will in a few 


rsuaded herself 


be out of date, so she says, “I 


think that I will wear an evening gown, 


because next year it will look less passe. 
Of course many 
in an evening 
up her mind 


t 
1er thinness or her 


Don’t you think so?” 
best 


women do look their 
gown; but she has mad 
without regard to 
rotundity, and evening attire may not 
become her. Quite likely in afternoon 
dress or sport costume she is smart and 
distinguished, but her mind is made up. 
If so, the painter gently attempts to 
alter her decision and to select for her 
some frock that will be a better setting. 
Several times I have commenced two 
canvases of a sitter in order to prove to 
her that the one with street attire will be more engaging 
than the one with the predetermined evening gown. 


‘But,’ she tells me, ‘“‘the street costume will go right 


pie ehh AST 


Mrs. Torok, From a Painting by the Author 


rer port B7 JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 


The Kingsford Children 


“Yes,”’ Lagree, “ but will you look at this photograph of a 
portrait by an old English master, and this one by a French 
painter of the nineteenth century, and this reproduction of 
Madam So-and-so, and this one of the well-known Mrs. 
Somebody? They are not in evening 
clothes. And yet see how distinguished 
and beautiful they are. They wore what 
would enhance their charms to the great- 
est degree. Probably the painter had to 
exercise all his powers of argument to 
persuade them to wear what was really 
best for them, and now here they are for 
all time looking their very toppingest, 
regardless of the mode.” If my sitter is 
a matron I can add, *‘And in the years 
to come don’t you think it will lend in- 
terest to your portrait if your grandchild 
is able to say, ‘Weren’t the styles per- 


gre 


fectly adorable in grandmother's time? 


Achieving Smartness 


HATE to think of the monotony of the 

portraits of women if in all the ages 
they had insisted upon wearing some- 
thing that would not betray the period 
in which they were painted. What a 
wealth of delightful costuming would 
have been lost to the world! Every period 
with its variety of styles possesses oppor- 
tunities in costuming that will always 
look smart. Even though the dress itself 
will shortly be out of style it will continue 
to look smart. There is nothing in com- 
mon in the meaning of the two words 
“style” and “‘smartness.”’ Styles change 
overnight nowadays, but a gown that is 
smart today will always beso. A smart 
effect painted by Gainsborough or Van 
Dyke looks no less smart today. 

Undoubtedly the selection of the gown 
for a portrait is an important matter. 
“Do you think you would like me better 
?” asks the lady. If she 





in blue or in rose? 
is a pale person and we wish her to ap- 
pear as colorful as possible, the color of 
the gown should increase the effect of 
warmth of skin. If she is too ruddy her 
costume should make her more pale. The 
question is not a difficult one to answer, 





because red fabric will 
the effect of the skin’s warmth, 
while green in particular and 
all the dull colorings in general will 
heighten it. Then the color of the back- 
ground must be thought about. It 
must be one that will enhance the color 
of the gown and of the hair, and that 
will be handsome with the colorings of 
the room which the picture is to occupy. 
On the appointed day the lady ap- 
pears for the first sitting. ‘“‘Do I have 
to keep perfectly still?’’ she asks. 
““No,”’ I answer. ‘‘We will get the 
pose arranged and then for a little while 
you will hold the pose until I have the 
picture started. After that you can be 
quite comfortable.”’” And the sitting 
begins. If the sitter is tall and holds 
herself well, she herself will furnish an 
effect of smartness. If not, then we must 
scheme the thing more thoughtfully. 
Vertical length must be got into the 
picture somehow. The shape of the 
canvas will help if it is tall and narrow. 
Perhaps the edge of a straight high- 
backed chair will suffice. Or the sitter 
can be so posed that edges of sections 
of the head, the line of the neck and 
the opening of the gown at the throat, 
the arm, the line from the knee to the 
foot will combine to suggest a continu- 
ous effect of vertical length. And | 
scheme to subdue and lose horizonta 
lines and edges that would otherwis¢ 
cut across the picture. All this to pro 
duce an effect of smartness. 

And the shapes of the masses that are soon to appear or 
the canvas—I am thinking about them, and suggesting 
changes in the pose so that the entire silhouette of the fig- 
ure will be beautiful in shape. And so that eacl 
mass—the fur piece, or the hat, and the mass of the hair, 
and the panels of the gown—will be beautiful in form and 
vary in size. And I must not forget the voids—that is, the 
shapes of background such as peep through between the 
arm and the 
waist, or be- 
tween the foot 
and the eg of 
the chair 
those shapes 
must be beau- 
tiful in con- 
tour too. And 
the placing of 
all these things 
on the can- 
vas—the dis- 
tance above 
the head and 
at the sides of 
the face must 
be different 
from the 
height of the 
head and from 
the breadth of 
the face. This 
will avoid that 
deadly thing 
called monotony. Perhaps the whole silhouette is so smart 
and captivating that I decide to show it clearly against 
the background, or perhaps it will be better to lose parts 
of it in a background color nearly the same depth of tone 
as that of the gown. If the arms are particularly lovely 
they must be so placed in the composition as to allow 
them to play an important part. With one decision after 
another, my sitter is at last arranged in a pose. My brush 
pushes into the paint and the portrait is begun. 

I find myself saying, ‘‘I like the turn of the head,”’ or 
“The high lights on the taffeta are going to be fun to paint,”’ 
and I am stabbing about all over the canvas getting the 
set-up of the pose and thinking very hard about the design 
elentent of my picture. I ask the sitter if she is getting 
tired, and invariably she says “‘No.”’ So I paint on a 
while longer until the lines of the figure are indicated and 
there is a little suggestion of the masses, of the light and 


’ 
reauce 


1 smaller 


<< 


James M. Symington 








dark effects, and I say, “‘ You may rest now 
come and have a look at the start we have made.” 


I want you to 
After 
this the sitter finds that she is not required to hold the pose 
quite so exactly all the time. We converse, and she changes 


the position of an arm if it is getting tired. I paint on and 
on, my brush jumping about the picture as one thing or an- 
other catches my interest. 


I walk miles back and forth 


from the canvas to contemplate the sitter and up to the 
canvas again to lay on the brush full of paint 
I get plenty of it. 

The next time she rests she finds that the portrait is 
progressing more rapidly than she had expected and then 
she is full of questions: ‘‘Do you think it will be possible 
to paint the metallic effect of this gown?” 
mix gold, or do you use gold powder or something? 
“Is this ornament mauve or purple?”’ Question after ques- 
tion I answer, and my sitter enjoys the adventure. There 
comes a time when we begin to talk about the likeness that 


Exercise? 


‘*How do you 


1) 


is developing. There is no gainsaying the fact that we are 
both excited. The ancients worshiped creative skill, and 
we moderns are not far behind them. 

““Could anything be more wonderful?” she says. “I 
don’t see how you ever doit. W hy, I couldn’t even draw a 
straight line!’”” Neither could I, for that matter, and it 
wouldn’t help me any if I could. My sitter thinks I am 
drawing something. I don’t feel that way. I am strug- 
gling harder than she knows—-much 
harder—-to project that image which is 
the true effect of her. 

The male gender is more likely to ap- 
proach the adventure of being painted 
without enthusiasm. Likely enough a 
wife or a mother is at the bottom of a 
man’s decision to sit. Probably he has 
no wish to be painted other than the 
natural interest in seeing what about him 
the artist will find interesting to paint. ‘‘I 
haven’t any idea what I look like,’’ he 
declares, but looking in the mirror daily 
while he shaves has taught him more 
about his looks than he imagines. Besides 
wives and mothers, there are other iden- | 
tities urgent for a he portrait. Universi- 
ties, banks, organizations of various sorts 
are patrons of the portrait painter. 


. 


Man’s Fear of Vanity 


‘ 


HE male comes to the ordeal! with the ________ 


idea of getting the affair over as 
quickly as possible. He frankly tells me so. Ordinarily a 
woman’s portrait gives a painter a better opportunity if 
the canvas is a full length or a three-quarter. With a 
man’s portrait this is not so essential, and the length 
of the picture I regulate to fit the time that the sitter is 
willing to pose. Thus it comes about that for every full 
length or a three-quarter portrait of aman, I paint at least 
ten that are waist length. When my sitter finds that he 
may smoke as much as he likes, that the sittings develop 
into confabs ‘‘as man to bartender,”’ his lack of interest 
gives way to real interest. The processes of painting are 
the subjects of many of his questions. He brightens up, 
becomes at ease, and presently 
he is chatting about his favor- 
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sort ol f 


as if I was--er—you know 
And I'd hate to give that 


So I have always laughed when the 


er—sort o 
pleased with myself 
impression 
subject was brought up. But it’s her birthday next 
month, and I was in town for a few days and I went 
around to the Club yesterday with a friend of 
mine, and there I saw some portraits that you 
painted of some of the members TI ey looked so 
easy and informal that I got all bucked up about it 
They tell me you paint very fast, and it occurred 
to me that if you could do that kind of a portrait of 
me in time for her birthday, nothing would please 
her so much.” 

The portraits this husband had seen are life-sized 
sketch portraits in oil, painted on boards. They are 
informal characteristic attitudes of the bridge ad- 
dicts at play, and they form a frieze at one end of 
the card room. Looking around the studio the hus- 
band got more courage, and the portrait was painted 
in time for 
the birthday. 
The man was 





a serious, 
hard-visaged 
gentleman, 
getting along 








Bruce Barton, Jr. At Left — 
Harriet Celia Durstine 





in years, with little of humor 
left after a long life of hard 
hitting in business. During 
the painting we discussed his 
business and mine, and he didn’t limber up to any great 
extent. He couldn’t. Life to him was a serious thing and 
having his portrait painted was somewhat of an interrup- 
tion. I could picture him rigidly intent on business day 
after day, his mind busy with the ticker tape and quit 
without the relaxations that keep one young 

A week later came a letter from his wife, who evidently 
had been pleased. The letter was enthusiastic, and it 
contained one paragraph, the last words of which aston- 
ished me. It was this: “I cannot understand how you 
caught him so perfectly. The picture is Henry. It is 
just my boy.” 
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Miss Thomas 


Few portrait painters are willing to have the 
relatives and friends of the patient see a port t 
until it is finished 
ing for the sitter to see it in the process of ma 
But I find it desirable to have 
most intimately interested, so I invite the fan 


Some painters are even unw 
resent the perso 


on hand and to help. They help me from the \ 
An agreement as to pose gives me confidence lr 

rocess it occurs to me that accenting the manner 

the sitter raises his left eyebrow when he is inter 


will give a strong touch of individuality 
Helping the Portrait Grow 


O YOU notice,”’ I say to the onlooker, “that your 


husband raises his eyebrow when he going t 


something? Don’t you think we ought to put that trict 


in the picture? 


‘Well, so he does. But aren't you afraid it would make 





ite sports, his hobbies, and some- 
times even his struggles, and his [ 
religious convictions, if any. 

I have never been more highly 
amused than at a recent sitting 
when a well-known publisher 
gave me a graphic account of | 
getting religion. He was not in- | 
tending tobefunny. His expres- | 
sion was glowering, and when he | 
spoke, his words came in jerky 
mouthfulssharply bitten off. He | 
is in reality a soft-hearted man, | 
but his general effect belies it. } 

Just why a sitter often talks 
about religion I do not know, 
unless it is because he feels that 
he is being looked into with 
psychoanalytic eyes. 

Perhaps the telephone rings, 
anda voice inquires, “* When may | 
I see you about having a portrait ‘ 
painted?’’ An appointment is 
made, and later the following 


conversation is carried on in the | 


studio: ‘“* My wife has been urg- 
ing me to have my portrait ___.. 
painted foralong time. [haven't 
liked the idea. It seems to me 





y Gee ay 


Colonel Hayden 








the portrait look queer? 
“Let’s try it,” say I. Up goes the eyebrow How do 
you like it?”’ I ask Himself comes around to see There 
samoment’s conference. They 
e it. They have | i share 
— | the wo 1 aiwas 
Ke that é 
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Billy Torrence Was Cast for Pete's Part. 





He Forgot His Lines on the Opening Night, Ruined the Big Scene, and the Play Was an Unqualified Failure 








Iv 
SINCLAIR, 


young 


OCTOR 
} ant 


the 
assistant 


brill 


, professor in psychology, had a a Ss 
been waiting patiently for his prize 
pupil. As a matter of fact and psychology, he had been 
waiting impatiently, though not even a rare mind could 
t from the bored voice which bade her enter, the 
languid manner with which he invited her to be seated. 

heard him say, when dining at the house, 


loathed reading examination papers 


discerr 


sne nad once 
that ne 


ind always postponed the evil day as long as possible. But 
? 


particularly 


apparently he had already begun upon the pile of Blue 
Books, for he was engaged in reading one of them when she 
came in. To enhance his effect of indifference to her pres- 
ence, he asked her to excuse him while he finished it. 
“Why, of * the little coed said, in her brisk, busi- 
ssslike manner, ous of the crime of being late for an 
She thought that he really was indifferent. 


course, 
const 
pointment 


ls in the sorority, this blasé young pro- 


er, to ali the g 
quite an impressive personage, better looking 
sssed than most of the professors, and he had 
that always impressive, even in academic 
in academic circles, because it is 

rare minds. 

d him as he read the Blue Book and wondered 
ance it could be Pete’s. That would make her 
he knew that Pete was always an 
nextravert, as she had learned from the psycholo- 

it; but even if his Blue Book were darn good, 
iarn low, and his many outside activ- 


mple sne 


rade was d: 
oned an alarmingly large number of absences 

al capacity as president of the 

Mummers 
's office, to re t a prompt report, because so much 


It was often 


rely called, at the suggestion of the 


sperfectiy proper. 


STRATE DO BY 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


REYWNAROD 


GRAN T 


Apparently even this unemotional psychologist was im- 
pressed by what he was reading. For without looking up, 
he remarked, ‘“‘I have here a rather extraordinary paper, 
Miss Martin.”” And Joan rejoiced. That boy could do 
anything when he tried. 

The professor reached the end of the page and handed 
the open Blue Book to Joan without even smiling. She 
recognized her own handwriting. She did not smile either. 
Instead of the girlish exclamation of surprised delight he 
had anticipated, the coed only said ‘‘Oh,’’ and seemed dis- 
appointed. 

Such an odd little coed. She always piqued his interest. 
He wanted to pique hers. ‘* This settles the matter,” he de- 
clared, and a little enthusiasm broke through; ‘“‘you’ll 
have to go in for the fellowship, Miss Martin. You really 
must, you know.” 

She was flattered by his interest, but this was no time to 
discuss trivial, personal matters. ‘‘ Awfully kind of you to 
Professor, | have come to see you about the eligi- 
She was looking him 


say so. 
bility of a member of our cast.” 
straight in the eyes, without either the veil of reticence and 
mystery which he admired in the old-fashioned type of girl 
or the bold, provocative stare of the modern young woman, 
which he disliked. She did not bridle and blush like the 
former or giggle and wriggle like the latter. Here was no 
common type of coed. The Martins were socially prom- 
inent. Otherwise young Doctor Sinclair would not have 
cultivated them. But ever since she was a child, young 
professors had been coming to the house. They were no 
treat to this coed. 

“A pretty little thing,’’ the professor was thinking, “‘and 


quite unaware of it."”, He was a bad psychologist. She was 


not so rare as all that. Of course 
she was aware of it. They always 
are. Only she was not dwelling upor 
that pleasant assurance at present. 
“Our play is to be put on in a week. So it is terribly im- 
portant for us to settle the matter right away.” 
‘“*Stage-struck,’”” mused the professor. ‘“‘She must get 
Anyone who enjoyed amateur acting must be 
stage-struck. He her his amused, 
smile. “Still interested in acting, are you?” 
efficient young president of the Mummers, 
would hardly have asked the President of the United States 
if he were still interested in governing 


over that.” 
showed patronizing 
he asked the 
though one 
especially at a 
time of a national crisis. 

“Yes,”’ she said, without smiling and without dropping 
her gaze. No wonder she did not like him. He 
told her, with that same smile, that she could not 
What actress would? Or 


es, the professor still nad 


had on¢ 
act. She 
had never forgiven him for that. 
actor, either, for that matter. 
much to learn about psychology. 

‘By the way,”’ he remarked, quite oblivious of the crisis 
in her affairs, ‘“‘I haven't seen you at any of my public le 
tures this year.”’ 

**No, sir. 
other man 

“The next one I think may interest you 
with your type.” 

“The dean’s office told me that it all depends upon his 
standing in psychology. 
the fix we'll be in if he is flunked.” 

The professor suddenly became alert. 
‘*And who is your leading man 


I’ve been too busy. If we have to break in an- 


It has to do 


He is our leading man, so you see 
“Oh, I see,”’ he 
said, thinking he did. 
‘**Peter White, Jr.”’ 
‘“‘White— White? There are several Whites.’ 
Joan was surprised at his ignorance 
alumni and regents knew who Peter White was 


Even some of the 


** He is the 
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editor in chief of the daily,” she said, with eloquent sim- “The prig!’’ Joan was saying to herself, a e } 

, plicity. To her, it was almost like telling the psychologist ried home. ‘‘So that’s what he thinks, does he? Simy 

) who Sigmund Freud was because I’m not interested in hearing him tall 

y “Ah, indeed,” said the professor, still more amused. “I himself, he suspects me of bootlicking. If I were goir 
\ have read some of his editorials A bri int youngster stoop to that sort of thing I wouldn't 

hs But I don’t believe in the honor system. I know too much — so crudely. He might have given me er 

I! about human nature.” least 

4 “IT know you don’t believe in it, but father does, and he Men were awful, so egocentric. They misund 

i has had experience with it as a student and as a teacher.’”” and misinterpreted everything you did. She want 

} Nye ““And what do you wish me to do about Peter White, nothing more to do with any of them, the big bal 
i I Jr.?” asked the professor, his smile becoming icy. always insisting upon your thinking about them 

i She still did not know why. ‘‘ The casting committee and won't! I won't! I am going to be myself, not an 

} the director and all of us would be ever so much obliged to appendage to any man.” 



























you if you could make it convenient to send in your report When she reached home she did have 
At tomorrow morning; that’sall. I mustn’ttakeany moreof after all, but it was not a very good one Poo 
q your time. Thank you so much. Good night, professor.” old Pete —he looked so desperate 
i “Certainly, I'll read Peter White’s paper at once.” He 
A opened the door for her. “‘Good night. And by the way, Vv 
Miss Martin,”’ he added, with the quiet smile of a psychol- {pers professor of psychology complied 4 
ogist who knows too much about human nature, “your with the request of his favorite puy 
leading man will be marked fairly. In fact, Imightsaythat and turned in his report to the de: 
' b he would have been, even if you had not done me the honor office promptly the next mornin; It 
f of calling upon me.” said, in effect, that Peter White’s ex 
Joan stopped abruptly in the hall. “‘Why, Professor amination paper was not without me 
t Sinclair!”’ she exclaimed, turning back toward him. “I but most unfortunately his term grade 
took that for granted. I merely asked you to mark it was so low that the professor could not » 
| promptly.” She felt her cheeks grow hot. conscientiously give him a clean bill of 
| ‘Il understand,”’ said the professor, and laughed a little health. “This student,”’ he added, ‘is The Shoulder:to:Shoulder Thing Was Not a Very 
4 4 as he watched the youthful figure retreating down the hall. of the cycloid type. But he has a brilliant mind, and if he Practica] Posture for Work. She Had Fine Ideas 
“No subtlety in these modern can be made to apply it to his work But He Was More Interested in Her Fine Eyes 
[ young women,”’ he mused. ** When stead of his play, he may be able to make 
; they want something, they are up for his: failure and pass his final ex And he could not even go backstage and comfort he 
f utterly shameless. amination at the conclusion of the course.” after the performance. They had not met sir their epe 
’ ) They look you Great was the indignation throughout making quarrs He was not only i e, Vou set 
{ 7 in the face and ask the campus world when the word went inexile too. It was terribl e was rott N 
i for it. I am sorry, forth that Peter White had been declared that was the word. Irony 
j but I must refuse ineligible by Johnny Sinclair When the fina irtain went misera down. he 
: to be worked.” x When it a case O| a popular Profs or Su air, with ! super yu t e, mi 
} | j student and an unpopula the stage door. Naturally, that did not cheer hin 
> prolessor, undergraduats are t helped fis sell-esteem Chat damr p t por ( 
iC always convinced that t is al ne said to himseil “If it hadn't been for him everythin 
a! unfair decision would have been all right.”” Ita ways he t to blame « 
Mm The various psycnolog disasters on someone else Another good use of the n 
1 phenomena involved might He wanted to go out ind get tight, and would nave, but 
i. have interested the protesso nis tather 
1 if he had been aware of them Your new leading man,” said the psychologist 
| Joan hated him and therefore a i this were a matter o! interest toa ymmedienne att 
believed that he had debarred most tragic moment of a ruined career, *‘ was suffering 
Ef Pete in order to rulr ner schizophren a.” 
"| career upon the stage Pet ‘Not at all,” she 11a, turning away “Stage 
nf “ was in love with Joan and He nodded and smiled The same t » Mis Mart 
! therefore believed that the He seemed inclined to remain and elucidate the intere 
' professor had flunked himfrom phenomenon for her benefit 
ja ealousy. The self-centered Then why didn’t you say so?”” Excusing hers 
A psychologist, however did not a appeared in her dressing room It wa ‘ 
| take Joan’s ambitior St aid not care 
i ously enough to thwart then But what is the advantage of a college edu 
‘ i . by such a complicated and _ can’t use big words? 
(’ ndirect process, nor was he it It had been the first time a coed had ever been pre 
y love with the ttle coed; ever ot the M immerfrs, and now it would probab be tne 
f he had been, he wouid not sne had wanted to show t! man’s world what the de 
| have considered a mere yawp sex could do. Recreant to her trust nd all be 
i ing unde rgrad late a danger men. More irony 
| ous rival. But if the president ol Well, it was the f t time t coed had ev! 
My the Mummers had not called upor meet her responsibilitie iccessfully, and she resolved tl 
h him in her official capacity, if sne t, too, would be the last. She had another importa 
i had not aroused his suspicion that ponsibility to meet. Pete legree was more seriou 
she was endeavoring to influence’ threatened than ever now, and it wa } sult. What 
. him, it might not have occurred to was she going to do about 
¢ him to be sO meticulous In rendering He had w tten her a note I now | have ruined you 
his report or Pete ast career, but I didn’t mean to. Wor tyoul vive meé 
) Well, it only goe to show that me come Sunday ever 
j* all of us, whether experts in psycho You have not ruined my care¢ wrote in reply 
, ogy or not, use our minds as mere but Lan polling your whole lé “here a | yto! 
a accomplices to our fears and desir¢ give. Wemust just forget. Youarenott me any mort 
ri But we like to ca t thinking You must de te a vour time to your wort It vo 
Fi Billy Torre “ \ r Pete e to redeer ar life And so 0 
y forgot his lines on the opening night, ruined forget 
q the big scene, rattled the rest of the amateu But keeping out « ! wa 1d ! f 
‘i actors, and the play was an unqualified failure It only made |} abyle And the she be 
i Joan was disgraced and humiliated in the eye ! rable, too, becau he wa She r f 
ii of her world. She believed that e could neve it ‘ ed him eve ) ] AY 
” raise her head and look her friends in the face e to have |} whol e ruine by a W 
te again. Some of them had laughed during | ght ag 
/ iove scene he too much to make ni T it 
f Pete, who had sent he a box ot rose yur make him hapt sone 
vd) feet long as a peace offering, sat in the o est i that i liege eve cat £ 
4 if Fog ‘ and suffered for her. It was all his fault. He Ps ips they oug 
yi) i : was a failure, and had dragged down, in the But then the lid not teact 1? 
LA ve \ nice return fo 1 he had done fo 4 t ths at $y ortant t gs jt 
Commencement Seemed to be Noise, Proms and House Parties him! Continued on Page 118 
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“It's Funny,’’ She Said With a Short Laugh, ‘‘This Worrying About Things to Eat and Things to Wear. It's —it’s Really Rather Ridiculous, 


ix 
HEN Casey Crowell appeared at the island cabin 
two hours later, he found Paddy putting up a 
clothesline of plaited buckskin and Janet val- 
at work with a rabbit-bone needle. She was at work 
on a stretch of burlap that still bore the miller’s stenciled 
imprint, fashioning a garment of undecipherable nature. 


lar tly 


ile sobered over this discovery quite as much as over the 
none too cordial! greeting of the older sister. His face 
engthened,.in fact, after a quick but comprehensive glance 
about the cabin. 
"7 he proclaimed, as his restless eye 
“Haven't you any real 


ou are up against it,” 
urned to the stooping Janet. 
eedles and thread?” 
“No,” she 
“nor even a 
I’ve been using a pad of bark fiber dipped in 
ike water. And for soap we use wood ashes mixed with 
at present we're using up our meal sacks for 


Paddy who answered that question. 
“Nor any combs,” 


It was 


nounced. she added, 
oothbrush. 


at this, looked genuinely distressed. 


ast let you have six or seven yards of air- 
explained. ‘It’s rather fine stuff, and 


t do for r 


ighties?’’ demanded Paddy. 


acknowledged Casey, not caring to 


in apiece,’’ suggested the grim-eyed 

,’ agreed Casey, as he stared at the rough 
moccasins on Paddy’s feet. ‘‘ But your quick- 
, I'd say, would be to get that canoe up 


moose-! 
t way to e 


from the lake Could you give me an idea of about 


where it went 


‘It’s just offshore ov 


r there,”’ said Paddy, with a vague 
} 


e 
+ } 1 a » 
yement toward the lake water. But we have no 


course you haven’t. But supposing we rig up a 


little log raft. Do you suppose you could show 


yur wreck lies?”’ 


When You Come to Think of It’’ 


‘Quite easily,’’ announced Paddy. 

“Then we'll see what we can do,”’ agreed Casey. 

But it didn’t prove so easy as Paddy imagined. When 
Casey returned from his plane with a hatchet and a moor- 
ing line and a grappling hook made of bent strut metal, and 
after they had carpentered together a raft of driftwood 
found along the remoter shore, and after they had paddled 
resolutely out from the point where the war canoe went 
down, they found the lake water unexpectedly deep and 
the region for their explorations perplexingly indefinite. 
Sometimes their drag became lodged between stones and 
once it became entangled with a sunken cedar post. 

When Casey, patrolling up and down the quiet water, 
finally proclaimed that he had located the lost canoe, 
Paddy, in the excitement, tumbled off the wet and slippery 
raft logs, and Casey quite unnecessarily jumped in after 
her and quite unnecessarily held her above the surface and 
helped her aboard again. But he seemed unconscious 
enough of the chill of the water as he held the slender young 
body momentarily in his arms and rather foolishly de- 
manded to know if she was all right. 

“Of course I’m all right,’”’ contended Paddy. ‘Let’s get 
busy.” 

So they forgot their wet clothes and took up the search 
again, and once more got their homemade grappling hook 
under a thwart of the canoe and slowly and ever so care- 
fully dragged that inert mass into the shallower water, 
where Casey did his best to keep it on an even keel and 
tumbled carelessly into the waist-deep shore water to seize 
the curved bow and tug it still further up on the sloping 
sand, 

“We've got it!’ he proclaimed, as the sodden gunwales 
appeared above the water. ‘‘ We’ve got it, cargo and all!”’ 

He stopped short when he saw the great ax cleft in the 
canoe bottom, but he ventured no comment on that dis- 
He merely fell to work salvaging the sodden 
bundles and bags and wooden boxes. 

“This is a gold mine,”’ he said, as he tilted up a case of 
condensed milk for closer inspection. But Paddy, seated 


covery. 


on the shore sand, was busy examining a sealskin hand bag 
whose water-soaked contents brought little cries of woe 
from her as she lifted them up to the light. She shook out 
flimsy things of silk, oddly color-streaked, and studied 
them with morose affection. She unrolled wet stockings 
and squeezed the water from them, and stared fondly at a 
pair of sports shoes and opened a half-dissolved vanity 
case and wiped off a hand mirror and in it studied her own 
face long and intently. 

“What a sight!”’ she cried aloud. 

Casey, carrying ashore a case of tinned marmalade, 
looked down at her over his shoulder. ‘‘ You look pretty 
good to me,”’ he found the careless frontier audacity to aver. 

“Thanks,” said Paddy, already preoccupied with her 
further explorations. But she was on her feet the next 
moment, shouting and hallooing for Jinny as she went 
racing up the bank. 

Casey laughed as he saw her disappear over the lightly 
wooded slope. Then he stooped and picked up a filmy 
garment of apricot-colored silk, staring at it with a sort of 
perplexed intentness and putting it down again with a care 
so deliberate that it might have been taken for tenderness. 
But his manner was preoccupied as he returned to the task 
of bringing what remained of the stores ashore. 

By the time the two girls were back at the lake shore, in 
fact, he had the emptied canoe drawn up on the bank and 
the outboard motor high and dry on a rock for later in- 
spection. Yet Janet, he noticed, betrayed little of her 
younger sister’s enthusiasm at the rescue of their supplies. 
Her manner impressed him as almost listless, though a new 
fire burned in her cloudy eye as she stood studying the 
overturned war canoe. ‘“‘ How are these things patched?”’ 
she casually inquired. 

“Simply enough,”’ said Casey, as he cut the gunny sack 
that covered a round box and disclosed a firkin of butter. 
‘All you need is a square of birch bark and a little tallow 
and spruce gum. You put the gum on hot and work it over 
the seams.” 


“And it will float again?’’ asked Janet. 
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“Tf you do your work right,’ conceded Casey. But he Casey stopped short at that. H © ré ‘ off | , 
was more interested, at the moment, in the s Ipplies that as she stoo the t su t ‘ gure ‘ e | 
he had piled or the | ‘Some of this stuff spoiled,”’ she tossed a Ciaphanous tissue of wet ‘ é \\ ‘ 
























left of your igar isn’t worth bothering with sut you pose and line as the twisted torso of the \ 0 \ ] 
have canned honey to take its place.”’ Samothrace 
Paddy, kneeling meditative-eyed amid those rescued ‘You insist on being an irrecor able Fi 7 ‘ tre 
tores, stared abstractedly off into space. “It’s funny,” gently than he had intended ; thar 1 ima ( ‘ H 
she said with a short laugh, “‘this worrying “I don’t know what you mean by that “ y ‘ 
toeat and things to wear. It’ t’s really rath tless retort ‘ t 
when you come to think of it.” “Jinny,”’ interposed Paddy, “hasalways been revolt ‘ 
“It’s the first law of life,” Casey curtly enough reminded But Casey ignored that interruption, still facing th : all 1 ( 
her. older girl ‘You're going to be a last-ditcher about ered aboard and ed wly out t ' vat 
“And what's the second?” she queried, resenting his this,” he amplified, with a head nod toward the ibin, So long ‘ alled back lle w ‘ 
note. where the blue smoke was coiling lazily up from t wit! machinery, adjusting } ying gy ove 
He turned on her, unexpectedly solemn. ‘‘There are just chimney top engine, taking ice beside t t t The 
two things left, when you get right down to bed rock,” he “Why shouldn't I be?” she demanded. e went taxiing along the 1e-green lake water, throwing 
said as he stood wet and rough and uncouth in the betray- “Will it get you anywhere?” he countered jouble furrow as he went. ta g off at last 9 
ing sunlight. ‘“‘Just two things— hunger and love.” “Possibly,’”’ she retorted, with a shrug that w a gentle arc that carried him a et 1etted ping 
“Oh!” said Paddy. She said tl and nothing more. dismissive. t 
But it seemed to leave her unnaturally thoughtful during “T’ve seen people pay good money for what you'r addy, watching him until he wa it of sight, felt a 
the next hour, as they patiently transported their supplies getting,”’ said Casey, disregarding her gesture. odd spirit of de ition creep into irt. She seemed 
to the shelter of the cabin. “For what I’m getting?” mmunicabl) f aw i wher e afternoon sun- 
“You'll have to eat with us now,”’ Paddy informed him, “For a summer camp in the woods, in altogethe i light impressed her as paler than before, and the cry of 
is he helped to open up the wet packages. spoiled territory.” loon in the open lake sounded inexpr mely to he 
“All right,’ he said, without stopping his work; and “‘Not under the conditions it came to me!" half-listening ears. 


Paddy was tempted to admire him for saying so without It was Casey’s turn to shrug And the frown on his ‘Darn him!” she said aloud, a e turned back to tl 
fuss and feathers. But he looked up as he untied a bundle tanned young face did not relax until Paddy, proclaiming cabin. 
of cotton mosquito netting. ‘“ You’ve sure got enough fly from the cabin door that they were going to dine al fresco It was three hours later when old Pierre landed on the 


net,’’ he announced, as he unrolled the many yards of asked him if he would be so good as to help her out with island. His deep-set eyes, as he carried ashore his sack of 

damp fabric. ‘‘On the whole, I’d call this a pretty com-_ the table. flour, read the history recorded in sand ar vil about his 

plete outfit. They’ve at least been generous with you.” Yet as his eye rested on the younger girl, during that feet. He said nothing, however, until once more ready to 
‘Yes,”” was the unexpected retort from Janet, “about as strange meal in the shadow of the clustered pines, he won- take his departure 

generous as those Sing Sing officials who give the man in dered if Paddy’s clearer glance and lighter notes were “Birdman him bin here,” he announced, as Paddy 


the death chamber a good meal and a brand-new suit of based on the mere ardency of youth. Even when, after a stopped in the midst of carrying in her sun-dried clothing 


clothes before he goes to the electric chair!” look at the sky, he proclaimed it was time for him to hop Continued on Page 74 

















As She Sat in the Dwindling Firelight She Became Disturbingly Conscious of a New Ignominy, a Final Collapse of Dignity 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 13, 1927 


Al Year’s Work for Self:Protection 


’ \HE control of crime is steadily tightening. In some of 
the backward states little has been done to better 


conditions, and they are paying the penalty of their laxity 
by becoming havens for the crooks driven out of other 
commonweaiths; but viewing the country as a whole, the 
legislative year of 1926-27 has been rather notable for its 
achievements. 

From coast to coast legislatures have not only enacted 
severer penalties but, what is more important, they have 
made punishment more certain by speeding up trials and 
by taking some of the sharper curves out of the winding 
course of criminal procedure. 

The Massachusetts Civic Welfare Alliance has gone to 
the trouble of making a nation-wide survey of what has 
been done along these lines during the past year. Despite 
the widespread indifference to such matters which the 
Alliance notes in business circles and among men of affairs, 
its findings are impressive. Many states fell into line and 
enacted legislation of wise and progressive character. Cali- 
Michigan, North Dakota, Indiana, New Mexico, 
Minnesota and New Jersey are among the up-and-coming 


fornia, 


states listed. The machine gun has been outlawed in New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, California and Iowa. 
Other states are making efforts to eliminate it as a feature 
of metropolitan life. 

Kansas has been waging vigorous warfare on crooked 
bankers and is now prepared to punish embezzling bank 
officials with sentences of fifty years instead of fifteen. Min- 
nesota, Maryland and Missouri are discouraging banditry 
by drastic minimum sentences for robbery by armed per- 
sons. The crime commissions in the states of New York 
and Minnesota, backed by the hearty support of press and 
public, have sponsored the passage of substantial groups of 
new laws which will almost certainly exercise a powerful 
deterrent effect. The new criminal codes adopted in Cali- 
fornia and Michigan have already been discussed in these 
columns. In these commonwealths, as well as in Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Hawaii, the way of the transgressor 
promises to be considerably harder than it has been. 
Second offenders will have little ground for hope of leni- 


ency. Paroles and pardons will not be granted so freely 
they } 


they have been in the past. 


Every humanitarian would welcome the abolition of 
capital punishment. The day will probably come when it 
will be safe and wise to do away with the death penalty. 
No single factor can do as much to hasten the arrival of 
that day as a more rigid and a more effective enforcement 
of our present criminal codes. A few years ago there were 
fourteen states which had abolished capital punishment. 
The number has now dwindled to eight, and in four of 
these, efforts are being made to restore it. Past experience 
and cautious experiment are the only safe guides in such 
matters. 

The new legislation summarized is for the most part too 
new to afford any sound basis upon which to forecast its 
ultimate effects. Much of it, however, is so similar to laws 
which have worked out beneficently for society at large 
that there is reason to hope that it will prove to be wise 
and effective. Experience will suggest sundry modifica- 
tions from time to time. 

The backward states which are closing their eyes to 
the domination of the criminal element will reap as they 
have sown. It is only a question of time when condi- 
tions will force them to follow the good examples of 
more alert and progressive commonwealths. 


Familiar Pests 


HE boll weevil, the Japanese beetle and the other crop 

destroyers upon which the Department of Agriculture 
is waging incessant warfare are not the only pests which 
detract from the pleasure and security of American life. 
Certain breeds of men are just as vexatious and are just 
as hard to control. 

Consider, for example, the predatory travelers who 
collect portable hotel property. Some of them specialize 
in silverware, such as forks, spoons and small dishes. 
Others go in for match stands, towels, stationery and toilet 
articles of all sorts. Every head waiter has his stories of 
the theft of soup tureens and of coffee percolators, some 
blazing and some not. 

The yearly totals of this petty pilfering are so formid- 
able that it is no wonder that hotel men are rather cynical 
as to the honesty of their transient guests. 
vigilance is their only safeguard. 

Little of this minor thievery is the result of a veritable 
criminal streak in the offenders; much of it is due to a 
strange fat-wittedness, a childish inability to think clearly. 
It is an almost infallible symptom of arrested mental 
development. 

This is proved by the smug pride with which these 
snappers-up of unconsidered trifles exhibit their trophies of 
petty larceny. No hunter of big game displays the tiger 
skin he brought home at the hazard of his life with more 
self-satisfaction than one of these light-fingered morons 
manifests when he shows off the coffee spoons he pocketed 
at last night’s supper party. If he were not a case of 
arrested mental development he would perceive that his 
every boast advertised him as a rather mean little piker 
whose narrowness of outlook prevents his ever cutting 
much of a figure in the world. Among his own kind, among 
his friends who are also equipped with the intelligence of 
an eight-year-old child this self-exposure may do him no 
harm; but his betters, whose esteem and confidence he 
hopes to win, will silently appraise him at his correct value 
and will be governed accordingly in their relationships 
with him. 

This is a lesson which college students of the better class 
have already learned. Until rather recently the stealing of 
signs was a favored evening pastime. Nowadays it is old 
stuff, not good form; for even the sophomoric mind per- 
ceives that a thousand other escapades, more amusing, 
more original, more expressive of the young mischief- 
maker’s genius, lie within his powers if he will only use his 
imagination and exercise his ingenuity. 

Another nuisance the law fails to abate is the heedless 
and often malicious motorist who drives rapidly through 
muddy streets willfully bespattering pedestrians at cross- 
ings and on narrow sidewalks. Women and girls are his 
chief victims, and white shoes, silken legs and immaculate 
skirts are his favorite targets. Operators of trucks and 
delivery wagons are frequent offenders. They have raised 


Incessant 
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the befouling of pedestrians from a casual pleasure to a 
fine art; and the triumphant leers they often cast upon 
their work prove the pride they take in the manner in 
which they have combined sport with business. 

The suppression of this nuisance would be a worthy task 
for women’s clubs and one which lies well within their 
powers. Many women have husbands or brothers who 
would know how to deal with such affronts by legal 
methods. 
of ownership, and complain both to police and to owners, 
remembering that it is better to work from the top, down, 
than from the bottom, up. 


Others can note license numbers and marks 


Executives who are large 
employers will not be slow to realize that if the women 
take up the matter seriously, malicious and heedless 
drivers will have to go. No corporation is so powerful 
or so rich that it can afford to keep on its pay roll people 
who are continually stirring up the ill-will of the public 
against it. 


All Kinds of Suckers 


EOPLE in many parts of the country must have 

rubbed their eyes in some astonishment a few months 
ago when that august tribunal, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, was asked to pass upon the constitutionality 
of a law forbidding theater-ticket speculators in New York 
to charge more than a fixed addition to the box-office price. 
By a close decision the court declared unconstitutional the 
statute which restricted the resale price to an advance of 
fifty cents above the printed rates. 

But the demand in New York that ticket speculators be 
curbed is insistent. An inquiry by the United States at- 
torney into the taxes paid by these operators has developed 
many unpleasant details concerning the methods by which 
fabulous prices are attached to theater tickets. There are 
optimistic souls who hope that reform will come, and that 
in the future front-row middle-aisle seats for the most 
popular girl-and-leg shows can be purchased at the last 
moment at any hotel or club at box-office prices. 

This whole pother cannot be dismissed by calling it a 
tempest in a teapot. Theatrical entertainment constitutes 
a very large industry in New York, and is patronized with 
an almost solemn devotion by visitors from every section of 
the country. Many will agree with Justice Holmes when 
he says, ‘“‘ We have not the respect for art that is one of the 
glories of France; but to many people the superfluous is 
the necessary, and it seems to me that Government does 
not go beyond its sphere in attempting to make life liv- 
able.” 

But even the Government cannot put a sense of finan- 
cial values into the heads of citizens who lack it either all 
the time or when engaged in their regular New York 
theater orgy. The plain fact is that while newspapers and 
public officials rail against ticket speculators, the public 
which pays ten dollars for a three-dollar seat rather enjoy 
the experience. 

Indeed, there are those who brag of being overcharged, 
and who seem to like being treated as suckers. The truth 
is that being charged outrageous prices is considered a 
sign that they know how to live in a metropolis. It sig- 
nifies their smartness. 

The theatergoer demands the best seats, on short notice, 
for the most popular shows, often on charge accounts, and 
delivered at his hotel or club. The public that is unwilling 
to endure the slightest inconvenience in its pleasure seeking 
de luxe must pay for its own sloth. 

Ticket speculators would disappear like an early morn- 
ing mist if the public failed to patronize them. But it is 
said that these purveyors manage by one dubious device 
or another to gather up all the best seats. Yet public re- 
fusal to buy the best seats would annihilate the evil. Why 
should Government attempt to remedy a condition which 
the individual could correct instantly except for laziness 
an exaggerated idea of his own importance and the neces- 
sity at any price of having the best? 

After all, the Government*has more worthwhile things 
to do than to protect people from the consequences of the 
last word in gilded indolence. Besides, there is just a little 
question whether even the Government can repeal the law 
of supply and demand. 
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tile NEXT FEW YEARS 


ORECASTING the future is a common sport 

of the day. But when we analyze most of 

these flights of imagination we find the self- 
appointed prophets have merely multiplied and enlarged 
the latest things of our own age. Airplanes are to be of 
enormous size, buildings twice as tall, distance and space 
eliminated so that people throughout the earth may see 
and talk to one another instantly, and the atom is to give 
us power that will be transmitted by wireless waves. On 
and on goes the story. Everything new is to supplant 
everything old. 

As for the end of this mad dash to a time of astounding 
achievements that will change life in its every form, we are 
told we will be consumed by our own creations. Man will 
be devoured by 
his machines. The $$ —____— 
forces of action 
and reaction will 
come into play. 
Progress will be 
followed by retro- 
gression. The 
backward swing 
of the pendulum 
will restore long 
skirts, long hair, 
hand labor and 


foods that have 


nery. “So it has 
been, so it will be,” 
remark the sages. 

One may well 
question the 
soundness of such 
viewpoints. The 
advance of civili- 
zation is never 
straight 
but over a road 
that twists and 
turns. Nooneca 





see around the 
curves. We can- 
not even calculate 
the growtl of pop- 
ulation. Figures 
covering past cen- 
turies supply no 
good base for future estimates. The population of North 
America was practically stationary at about 1,000,000 
inhabitants for 100 generations. The continent yielded to 
bow and arrow sufficient food for that many people. The 
population total refused to pass this limit until the white 
man came with his machinery and started to produce the 


necessities of life for tens of millions of new inhabitants. 


In the Hands of the Scientists 


(; )ING back through the centuries, we find two acres of 
cultivated land were added for each increase of one 
in the population. This indicates that as we reach popula- 
tion saturation, the future will be regulated by the produc- 


tion of foods and the introduction of diets. Possibly we 


shall find eventually that birth rates and death rates are 
secondary matters, being determined ultimately by such 
economic considerations as an adequate supply of food. 

All of this shows the folly of merely taking today’s pop- 
ulation totals and then compounding these figures at a 
prescribed rate of increase for years ahead. When we do 
this, and allow for a continued extension of 


life, we discover that the human population of the earth 


the span of 


in a century will total about 14,000,000,000 people. The 


United States alone will have upward of 1,000,000,000 


By Floyd W. Parsons °*: 


inhabitants. Looking forward a few centuries in this same 
way, it is evident that very soon there would not be room 
on the lands of the earth for people to move about free 


The mathematician can make figures show almost any- 





, especially when he employs the factors of time and 





compound interest. But history certainly teaches us the 


fallacy of assuming uniform growth. For instance, take 
the matter of money: If the world’s wealth 4000 years ago 
had been one dollar and this amount had been compounded 


annually at 4 per cent up to the present time, the calcu- 


lated amount of money expressed in gold would make a 


aie, 


A Busy Street in New York's Shopping District of 1910 


sphere having a diameter far greater than the distance 
from the earth to the moon. But actually the combined 
wealth of all peoples amounts only to a thousand billion 
dollars, which, expressed in gold, would make a globe 
having a diameter of only 170 feet. In fact, gold represents 
but a small part of the wealth we now possess. If we were 
to take all the precious metal mined since the commence- 
ment of history, it would form a solid sphere only 50 feet 
in diameter. 


This makes it clear that over centuries of time the 


world’s wealth increases at a rate that approximates no 
more than one-sixth of 1 per cent annually on a compound 
ing basis. And yet many people regard a 6 per cent return 
on their capital as inadequate. What I am endeavoring to 
convey is the futility of pursuing the arithmetical method 
of outlining life in the centuries to come 

There is no rule or law for determining where or how fast 
population will grow. The rapid increase of human life in 
} 


our own country has been due to scientific achievements, 


the development of transportation and the occupation of 
waste lands. A revolutionary discovery might speedily 
upset all calculations. Professor Steenbock’s disclosure 
that ultraviolet rays will greatly increase the vitamine 
content of foods may eventually solve the greatest prob 


lem of China and India, which is national nutrition. This 


would enabie these backward pe 

present-day zatior ( 
lead t} rid tada\ , , . 
weacs tne wo 1 today evelop 


wealth, and more vitamines in the Orient might 


change the ourse of trade i t ) 
eart 

A mere handful of scientist ist a few thou 
2,000,000,000 humar now hold wit n ¢ 
destiny of humanity ‘} ecaust ence 
tive newcomer in history One need ¢ 
generations to get completely out of step w 
today. How few were the to f our ancest 
static their civilizatior The revolutionan 
thousands of years can be counted on or 
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magne, who started popular educatior King 


established schools in England 


discovered Greenland and probably sailed dow 


shore of America 


peoples in a common cause and brought about ar 


of ideas for the first time among the nations 


The introduction of metal type in 1450 ma 


the wider dissemination of knowledge, but mar 


reluctant to take up with new thought and nev 


Even the theories of ( ‘Ope rr us with regara t 





movements and Newton's presentation of the 
tation did not shake man out of his prolonged 
fallacious ideas of Galen, who first carried on «¢ 
in the dissection of apes, were accepted w 


for nearly 1300 years 


Probably it was Harvey who really brought 


dex aratior of ir lepe 1¢ eon the part o 
He was the f t representative of t t most 
and at the same time onstructive type of | 


scientific doubter 


Harvey was first to d over the truth cor 


the hardy Nors 
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circulation of the blood, and the early opposition to h 
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conclusions brought people to questioning h 


other common belief 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCOR 


I’m freed from bores and burdens, by the rule 
Of compensation, and I'll not deny it; 
And if you proffe red wealth I'd be just fool 


» } Tad . . ’ . 
Enough to try it! Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


The Soliloquy 


rs EAR! Dear!” pondered Meg, of the flowing 
tresses and full long skirts. ‘‘Sister Cora, who 
once resembled a Gibson girl, is at a country-club 
luncheon in knickers. Betty, whose beautiful curls 
were always the pride of the family, is in her room fret- 
ting because her sheik cut shows a little beneath her 
college-boy hat. Dear old-fashioned Aunt Kate was 
caught yesterday trying on one of Uncle Dick’s collar- 
attached shirts for a sport blouse. And now my foot- 
ball-loving nephew Bob writes from school that he is 
to be the leading lady in a play and is desperate for all 
the ruffly, girlish things we can send him! There area 
few things in this enlightened age that I simply can’t 
understand.” — Mary Dorman Phelps. 


, The Wow of Wisby the Wizard 


ISBY the Wizard was a small-time magician, 
doing his stuff four times daily between the fea- 
ture picture and the musical-saw act. He was not 


CRANA - 
AVAER hcssed 








Cat (Who Has Waited a Long Time for 
a Mouse): ‘‘I'm Getting Very Poor Serv: 
ice in This Lunch Room"’ 


Contentative ' Nobody’s Foot 


'"'M QI ITE devoid of pomp and cir- ° ; a 
cumstance - a very good magician. When he would 


My clothes are far from new, my purse ‘ Y fan a pack of cards and say to a spec- 
is flabby: tator, “‘Choose any card,” the spectator 
r without a glance was apt to do so, thus spoiling the trick. 
‘ Half dollars were always falling out of his 
{ hand after he had proved it was empty, 
the fake appeals and rabbits kept leaping out of his empty 
iaire a pretty penny ; e - pockets. Once a sailor bound him to a 
e ever s’eals ae F chair so securely that he had to be sent 

to a chair factory for release. 

But he was an earnest magician and lost 
no opportunity to improve himself. After 
seeing Garstine the Great levitate a young 
lady six feet in air and pass hoops around 
her, he divined the method and repro- 
duced it in his own performance. When 
Garstine the Great was submerged in an 
irkets fluctuate ; airless coffin, Wisby the Wizard was like- 

cheme of life ; wise submerged in an airless coffin. 
i‘ : At last he witnessed that triumphant 
act which marked the climax of Garstine’s 
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What is the food called Soup? 


el IS FOOD in hguid form. Thi 
skilled chef the chance to combine 1 
nourishing and tempting ingredients 
they are blended in a liquid, their 
flavors unite as in no other foo 

finds in soup a stimulation and an 


other foods do not supply. 


Choice, nourishing meats. 


vegetables. Substantial cereals. 


finest gardens. Dainty condiments, precious season 


ings of East and West. The whole world 1s searched 
for its most precious and beneficial foods, to be com 
bined and blended in this wonderful food called Soup. 

No wonder the appetite responds! No wonder 


that soup arouses the sense 





digestive juices flow more freely 
tions of special pleasure are felt by 
digestive juices become more active. 

enjoyed more and benefits you more. 


regularly every day keeps the appetite healt! 
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i so suddenly that Harrington’s 1B ae ] G JE ts Even as he struck the ground Harrington leaped erect, 
ly elf into a swift trip past D VW Zf2 @] ° V Gr =) hit it 
4 


i dragging his adversary with him, and whirled to present 
ping sweep of his hand in ar MeNair’s back to the native. The dark form was still 
hat must repose ILLUSTRATED BY ALBIN HENNING prone in the trampled snow, sprawled strangely on its 


la 
H 


upon it to hold it there, bracing 


e, arms stretched, and 


arrington plant one foot 


himself to twi the disputed 
weapon from M 
as his muscles 
effort something 


the storm 

senarat- nnes j 
parat appeared to 

ised before 


leaming 
command if 


runted 


MeNair 
hundred 
sinew, and sliced i he bone. 
MeNair rel lis grasp 
It migh pon the ritle and leaped away. 
tree trunk pop » bounds carried him 
a general can- i behind the 
should have 
it the ax to 


he shouted 





pany more snooting, 

e rest of those dogs wit aimed one 

an endtothat uproar! blow at the dog that had slashed 

native understood the at him again, then leaped back 

There sounded at Harringt« a 

t Savage snari oO : T ne 
Toreach MeNair it 
or Harrington to leap 


+ 


nerg 
energy 


y into the muzzle 
McNair was 


ni 
te 


pressed 
worked 


turned 


prone form of 
should 
at the 


Harrington Found Himself Staring, Incredulous. A Stain 
of Red Was Siowly Spreading in the Trampltcd Snou could be 
that one, 
coming out 
whele country,”” McNair growled, wift, brought up one foot an anted it firmly against ’ himself staring, 
stirred up. I’ve a notion to re Harrington's middle, his hands still gripping the rifle, and 
ver finished, for he turned his head to straightened himself, throwing all the strength of his fascinated gaze 


behind the ear. MeNair’s heavy that thrusting foot and the pulling shoulders exerted a 


springing on the instant, dropped shoulders into a backward heave. The opposing force of | protruded a full six inches 

had been pierced througl 

force of the blow, and though he _ terrible strain upon Harrington and nearly broke his grip two struggling figures ha 

led ox, his brain was working with its upon the rifle. He lunged backward in an effort ‘k he struck the ground 

} t of » endeavored MeNair off balance, failed, then saw a vague shape just Queen stood menacir 
Harrington behind his opponent and drove straight at it. MeNair’s flicker of movement 


in MeNair’s headstruck solid gainst the tree and the jar of it loosened fallen s face, and 


MeNair retained his planted foot. They fell together, with Harrington on ngth of copper-tipp 
i 


himself sidewise wit! p, and MeNair promptly threw both legs round his id < him simultaneously. 


y 


body in an efl ie 


ort to hold him there Harrington called. 
hed to his feet with MeNair’s legs still **Yes,”’ the girl answered 


, steadied himself preparatory to driving 
with all his force, but changed 
x feet away, wavering in the edge 


ere appeare d 


shuddered 


is twist, a ill other objects, the head apparently bodile 1e riff and aver he ize with a tl 10an of horror, and 


g MeNair barrel apy in way in mid-air without support ved away f him int rk ling snow. He 


matter of seconds. | ut instant’s hesitation Harrington wheeled 
intil the native could nterpose MecNair’s form as a living shield between hi ‘They were » belons t human herd, a men- 
shoot Harrington self and this new menace, then drove headlong at th ace to all their | lif 
tiny circle of dim apparition. A sibilant twang sounded once, sharply, in _ to better foll 
gloom of the storm his ears as he plunged. MeNair’s back collided violently hey murdered some poor devil over 
\dicapped, unable to with the native, who collapsed at the impact, and the two the best way out. But | wish things 
struggling figure ruggling forms tripped on his prostrate form and fell could ha fropped them myself, 


MeNair, equally beyond him together, still locked in a struggle for the rifle your lot Continued on Page .- 
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‘+ + brought to you 


reamery fresh! 


Owonder Brookfield Creamery 

Butter comes to you so fresh 
“ —with the first sweet good- 
ness of the churning! 





Swift & Company’s creameries are 
located in the heart of selected dairy 
regions where good cream can be ob- 
tained directly from the dairies. 


There is fresh air and sunshine in 
abundance. Everything is spick and 
span. Vats and churns are scrubbed 
and scalded every night. 


Experts grade and pasteurize the 
cream. Skilled butter-makers churn it 
in modern churns. 


When the butter comes sparkling 
from the churns it is carried to your 


—Brookfield Cheese—let the 

name, Brookfield, guide you in 

your purchase of quality food 
products. 
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dealer by fast and dependable trains. 


It goes by the quickest, most direct 
route possible in Swift & Company’s 
own refrigerator cars. 


All of Brookfield Creamery Butter’s 
original goodness is thus preserved. It 
reaches your dealer creamery fresh. 
Swift & Company’s nation-wide food 
service also supplies dealers with 
Brookfield Eggs, Brookfield Poultry 
and Brookfield Cheese. 


The name Brookfield on the carton 


" means that these products, too, have the 


same quality and unvarying dependa- 
bility as Brookfield Creamery Butter. 


Swift & Company 
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(Continued from Page 30 

“But what possible difference could that make?” 
asked surprisingly, steadying herself. “It isn’t a question 
of which of us occasioned it. It’s seeing them! Don’t you 
understand? I have no regrets. If I could snap my fingers 
and wish all their breed a sudden and painless death, I'd 
do it in a second. But I wouldn’t want to see it! It was 
the sight of them lying there that sickened me.” 

Here again her amazing complexity was evidenced, or 
rather, Harrington reversed himself, her amazing sim- 
plicity and direct clarity of thought. She was not, as he 
had imagined, in the least concerned as to her part in the 
matter. That was negligible. Hers was merely the natural 
reaction of a healthy normal being at the sight of a human 
form from which life had fled. Harrington knew that feeling 
too. He had seen much violence and bloodshed, sudden 
death, but a lifeless human form still remained to him the 
most depressing sight in life. He was glad that it was that, 
rather than the whip of con- 
over viclating some 
long-prescribed taboo, that 
troubled Lynne. 

“We're well out of it,” he said. 
‘And you'll forget after a while, 
Lovely.” 

“You still call me that?”’ she 
asked. 

““Why. of course,” he said. 

“But you said that men didn’t 
expect women to go in for that 
sort of thing.”’ 

“Oh, that!” he said, remem- 
bering, asif recalling a statement 
made ages in the past. ‘Yes. 
Because they didn’t wish their 
women to experience the un- 
pleasantress of such scenes. 
That’s all.” 

“*l understand now,” she said 
after an interval of silence. 
‘And it is quite right too.” 

‘‘We must see to that poor 
devil at once,”’ Harrington said. 
“There’s a bare possibility that 
a spark of life remains.” 

He took a stick from the fire, 
waving it briskly to keep the 
glowing end alive. Queen led him 
straight tothespot. Hestripped 
great handfuls of the curling 
outer bark from a birch, thrust 
the end of the smoldering brand 
into it and blew lustily. The 
inflammable bark flared like so 
much gunpowder, and blazed 
fiercely as he added more bark 
and such small dead sticks as he 
could find by reaching above 
him and snapping them from 
Then he returned to 
secure an armful of dry wood 
from the camp 

Near the tangled heaps of dead 
dogs, still snarled in their har- 
ness and already sifted over with 
now, Harrington found a limp 
human form and carried it to 
the fire. Then Lynne heard him 
cursing McNair and expressing 
the wish that the man might 
have been endowed with the nine 
lives of a cat so that he might 

ave the pleasure of killing him 


she 


science 


the trees 


as many different ways. 
+7? } 


she asked. 


riend of mine,” he 





him as a white man. Villiers lifted his voice in a friendly 
hail. There was the least suspicion of a break in the 
rhythmic sweep of the stranger’s paddling, but the canoe 
veered close to the far shore and was lost to view in the 
gathering dusk. 

“He grows deaf,” Villiers said. ‘“*But no—he heard my 
hail. Why did he not put in? Could it have been another?” 

Three days later he reached a small camp of Nahané 
Indians. 

‘Was the white man who came down river some days 
the same one who has followed down behind the 
break-up of the ice on so many springs?’”’ Villiers inquired 
of them. 

The natives shrugged their inability to do more than 
conjecture. It seemed probable, one man volunteered; 
for the canoe had held close under the far shore and the 
occupant answered no hai!s, as was the custom of the one 
of whom Villiers spoke. The native crossed himself. The 


back 
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paddler silent as the grave. One old witch woman of the 
Nahané had said that she could see through the paddler, 
that his shape was not of flesh and blood but of vapor 
spray, no doubt, from the phantom falls. The native 
crossed himself again. No Nahané would go far up the 
river upon which the falls were supposed to be, he said. 
It was not good. 

Villiers proceeded far up the Liard and then branched 
off up a tributary stream that headed against the divide. 
He met two different families of the vanishing Ikluts, shy 
as the creatures of the forest. But Villiers was known to 
them and they remained to converse with him, instead of 
deserting their tepees and taking to the brush, as they 
would have done at the approach of any stranger. At 
last he reached the home range of Klatakan, a very ancient 
native. The howling of Iklut dogs apprised him of the 
location of the tepee, set well back from the river, and he 
sought it. Klatakan and his squaw greeted him warmly. 

“Did a white man come this 
way in the spring?”’ Villiers in- 
quired. 

“In the night,’’ Klatakan in- 
formed him. ‘‘ Following the day 
that the ice went out.” 

‘““Was it the Old One?”’ Villiers 
asked. 

Klatakan thought not. The 
Old One had been his friend 
for many years and would have 
stopped. 

“Could it have been that 
other—the one who comes from 
the setting sun to seek the yel- 
low high-grade sand?”’ 

Klatakan doubted that too. 
This other one came from the 
west behind his dogs, when the 
snow was on in the winter, 
explored the creeks for the yel- 
low sand in the summer months 
and traveled back into the west 
again when the snows fell in the 
fall. Besides, he, would 
have stopped at Klatakan’s 
tepee. Why should he have 
violated custom doubly? This 
man who had passed in the night 
had come from the setting sun 
behind his dogs in the winter, 
but he did not intend to return 
to the west behind them when 
the snow should fall again. 

“And why do you think that?”’ 
Villiers asked. 

‘Because he deserted his dogs, 
traveling so fast by canoe that 
they could not keep the pace 
along the shore, and two of them 
came back to my camp. No 
doubt the others starved.” 

‘*Perhaps it was some Nahané 
who had gone up there to trap 
when the snow was on,”’ Villiers 
‘‘and when the ice 





too, 





suggested; 
went out he made a canoe and 
was returning downstream to his 
people.” 

“No. The dogs were of the 
west, like those that draw the 
sleigh of the one who comes to 
look for the yellow sand. What 
you call those dog?”’ 

‘*Malemute,”’ 
gested. 

“Yes. 


kan said. 


Villiers sug- 





So they were,’’ Klata- 
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served as the old prospector’s epitaph when his 
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the blizzard raged for three days 
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oo three days after parting from Harrington on the 
W Liard, Villier camp in the 
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rt ere 


lard, 1.lers evening, 


making 
inoe gliding downstream near the opposite shore 


identified 


was something about the single occupant that 


She Drew Him Out Into the Night and Held Out Her Arms to the Flaring Streamers 


of the Northern Lights That Played Across the Skies 


meaning of the gesture he did not know, except that it had 
been imported by some member of the Nahané clan who 
had made a pilgrimage to trade with the White men on the 
Mackenzie and that it brewed much magic to placate 
harmful spirits. And it might be well to make a gesture of 
placation now, for was it not whispered that this one of 
whom Villiers spoke was no man at all, but the spirit of 
the Old Man of the North who lived in the spray of the 
phantom falls? Older men of the tribe said that the Old 
One had first come drifting down river more than forty 
years before. Sometimes he would not appear for years. 
Then would come a spring when his canoe was seen gliding 
again down river behind the break-up of the ice, the lone 


‘“*How long has this man been 
coming from the west?”’ Villiers 
asked. “And what name does he 
give himself?”’ 

‘Tie has been coming eight years now,” 
formed. ‘“‘And he is named Laverne.” 

Villiers knew of Laverne. On the Yukon he was rated as a 
mysterious character who, in common with old Van Dorn 
and a few others, made long trips back into this region. 

‘‘This man Laverne makes strange medicine,’’ Klatakan 
added. ‘He sits and gazes at five little slabs of birch bark 
upon which there are marks of some sort. And a queer 
glow creeps into his eyes as if his mind had been touched 
by the Great Spirit.” 

‘““Um-m,” said Villiers. “‘Out toward the setting sun 
they phrase it differently, but with the same meaning 


Klatakan in- 
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Hupmobile as America’s 


closest priced six 














Hupmobile 


Quality in the Hupmobile Six is made as 
clear-shining to the eye of the beholder 
as yellow gold in a handful of earth. 


For Hupmobile, true to twenty-year-old 
traditions for value-giving, has deliber- 
ately gone further than ever with quality 
manufacture in this Six. 


Hupmobile has raised its standards 10% 
throughout — put in 10% finer materials 
and workmanship—and absorbed the 
extra cost instead of adding it to the 
purchase price. 


Beauty of design, smart colors, handsome 
finish are the obvious results—and the 
most casual glance assures one that these 
are not surface excellences but indications 
of the extra quality inherent in every part. 


The rich interior with its deep, soft cush- 
ions, its genuine mohair upholstery, and 
a score of other niceties of appointment, 
re-affirms the same impression of extra 
care, extra skill, extra cost in manufacture. 


Performance goes further yet, revealing 
extra speed and power capacities—in 
eagerness of acceleration, in unruffled 
smoothness at continued top speeds, with 
roadability that is very evidently undu- 
plicated save by the highest-priced sixes. 


Extra value—the result of extra quality 
in manufacture without anything extra 
in price—that is why scores of thousands 
of buyers have selected the Hupmobile, 
rating it America’s closest-priced Six. 


As thousands and thousands more are 
rapidly recognizing, to pay more than the 
Hupmobile Six price is extravagance 
even when demanding the very highest 
type of modern six-cylinder performance. 


Six 
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Armstrong's Quaker-Felt 
CC ~ 

Rugs have an enduring 

[> Cc 

lacquer finish called 

“Accolac”—a finish like 


that of high-priced cars 


OU know how the expensive lac- 

quer finish on high-priced auto- 
mobiles keeps its sheen and color 
despite exposure to the weather. 
You know how fine lacquered furni- 
ture resists the wear and tear of daily 
use. “Accolac,” a special lacquer de- 
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Armstrong's 
Quaker-Felt 
Rug No. 
4571. Six 
sizes, 6 x 9 
ft.to gx15 ft. 
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veloped under the Armstrong trade- 
mark, gives Armstrong’s Quaker- 
Felt Rugs this wear-resisting finish, 
a smooth lacquer surface that keeps 
its luster even when walked on. 

But Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt 
Rugs are not only new in finish. 
They are also new in design. Good 
department and furniture stores 
are now displaying these latest 


Made by the makers of 


low-priced rugs 
with the special Accolac finish 


creations of the designers of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floors. 

When you see them in the stores, 
note the new ideas for variety and 
interest in rug border design alone 
that these rugs offer. Examine the 
colors, the careful printing, the 
waterproofed back, with a critical 

eye. Then run your hand over 
the smooth “Accolac”’ surface. 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


Look for this Certificate 


On the face of every 
Armstrong's Quaker-Felt 
Rug you will see this num- 
bered certificate. It is our 
guarantee of more rug value 
than you ever dreamed so 
little money could buy. If 
your rug should fail to give 
complete service, the certifi- 
cate entitles you to a brand- 
new rug. So look for the 
Quaker Girl Certificate. 
Write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Division, 
Lancaster, Pa., for the names 
of merchants nearest you. 


Here are rug beauty that will grace 
any room, rug quality that will stand 
the hardest kind of wear. 

And all at a price that will tempt 
even slender purses. Why, the large 
9x12 ft. size costs no more than 
you would gladly pay for a fine pair 
of shoes, a well-made handbag. 

Ouaker-Felt also comes by-the-yard 
in 6-foot and g-foot widths. 
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TOBACCO 


The American Tobacco Company 
111 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 

Please send me free trial tin of 

Half and Half Smoking Tobacco. 


This offer expires 


October 1, 192 
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probable annulment of the marriage; whict 
never came to pass, however. The pair 
continued to go their way, spectacularly 
and indifferently. Socially in great demand, 
together yet never together, companions in 
pleasure and presently in business ventures, 
courteous and friendly with each other, 
under the constant speculative surveillance 
of the public eye—a horrid existence, 
thought Emily with a sudden sharp yearn- 
ing for her own husband. She wondered 
why they did not end it, separate for good 
and all. 

She encountered the principessa the first 
evening at the Casino, where she herself 
had gone to dance with Etcheverray. The 
Milanese recognized her at once and took 
her hand in a strong, nervous clasp. Like 
many Italians of her class, she affected the 
English speech and manner: 

“What? Archibald Weldon’s little white 
camellia? And still fragrant? It is good to 
see you again. In fact, I came to the pay 
Basque for that purpose. Oh, yes, it is the 
truth; I always speak the truth. One has 
heard of you, my dear; one has been glad 
to hear that your wretch of a father—but 
what a charming old wretch it was!—never 
succeeded in making you what I think you 
are not. I told him he would not succeed. 
I said to him, ‘ There is something innately 
decent there, as with so many American 
women; something delicate, discriminating, 
which will not easily content itself with 
sham—as we others must, who are more 
blasé.” He did not understand, of course 
the charming Archibald. He said with 
hauteur, ‘Naturally, my daughter will not 
accept sham. I have brought her up most 
carefully; she inherits, I hope, no vulgar 
tastes’—never knowing, poor dear, how 
vulgar he was himself.” 

“*As I recall,’’ said Emily dryly, for the 
defense, “‘my father’s taste was not always 
vulgar, principessa.”’ 

“You mean—me?” said the other, 
smiling. ‘‘Ah, yes, we had our little flurry, 
old Archibald and I. How anxious the 
plump divorcee was whom he had engaged 
himself to marry! But he was a man of 
honor, in his way—he went through with 
it. And how naughty of you to have 
noticed, at that age! But you are 
wrong, my dear; I am often vulgar. All 
women are, au fond, else how support the 
artificiality of our life?’ She pressed 
Emily’s hand. ‘Let us at least be friends, 
you and I, in memory of your father, who 
adored me—for a month. I could make 
you, too, adore me if I wished, but I do not 
wish; I prefer that you shall like me. 
Presently I shall want you to do something 
for me, probably—I always want people to 
do things for me—but not yet. We shall 
be becoming to each other, shall we not? 
you so blond and cool and detached, I so 
dark and haggard and violent. Let us 
become inseparable as two schoolgirls and 
tell each other everything.”’ 

“Well, to begin,”’ smiled Emily, steeling 
herself against the other’s somewhat prac- 
ticed charm, “tell me what it is you want 
of me, principessa.”’ 

“Giulia to you—always Giulia. M’m- 
m-m—shall I tell? Or shall I leave your 
intelligent little pretty head to find me 
out, eh? That will be better. . . . So, 
there are babies,”’ she said with the abrupt 
change of subject Emily was to find char- 
acteristic. ‘‘How delightful! Fat ones, I 
hope? Two of them already—and dozens 
of others yet to come?”’ 

Emily uttered a rather startled dis- 
claimer: ‘Hardly dozens, I think.”” And 
she asked in turn whether her new friend 
was fond of babies. She did not seem the 
sort of woman to cherish maternal senti- 
ments. 

“Frankly, no. I detest infants of the 
mewling and puking stage. They do not 
interest me until they develop minds in- 
stead of appetites; I find them disgusting, 
even. What I meant was, how delightful 
to have a man who wishes you to have 
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hildren for him,” she explained with some 
candor, and broke off as the Comte des 
Luynes came across the room toward them 
with a young Russian, who had no eyes for 


Emily 





at all, but gazed at Donna Giulia as 
a hungry dog gazes at a bone. 
*That,” said the latter in 
] 





Inder 


a casual unde! 
tone, ‘‘is my latest flirt; what do you think 
of him? Not bad, eh? A fine straight 
f only he would not 
wear his hair en brosse, so like an impas- 


sioned Fascist. 


back and good legs. 


The other is yours, I 
suppose. A charming fellow, Des Luynes, 
but rather staid for you, after Esteban 
Urruty. Yousee, I have known them both.” 
Luynes took her out on the floor. ‘For 
once I am glad you are you, and not 
Esteban, dear Tubal,” she said. “What my 
husband is going to think of my new friend 
Giulia gives me pause.”’ 

Etcheverray was silent. There was a 
quality in his silence which caused her to 
look up at him, and to recall suddenly 
Suzanne’s remark that the principessa 
claimed Esteban as one of her old friends. 

“Oho! Perhaps he thinks rather well of 
her already,’’ she murmured. “So that is 
what she wants of me--Esteban?”’ Doubt- 
less the principessa, like her stepmother, 
had decided that it was time for the honey- 
moon to be over. Emily smiled—a 
confident, thoughtful little smile. 

“You may as well tell me, Tubal; did 
Esteban really see much of her?”’ 

He answered rather cautiously, ‘“‘She has 
been coming to this coast for several years, 
and usually at the time of the haying.” 

“To meet Esteban? Well, well! Much 
good it seems to have done her!” cried 
Esteban’s wife with spirit. 

Etcheverray looked relieved. ‘“‘As you 
know, a man who is not yet ready to marry 
often safeguards himself by attentions to 
the wives of others.” 

Emily nodded. ‘“‘But not my man,” she 
thought proudly, ‘‘not my man!” True, 
this was Europe, but Esteban was not en- 
tirely of Europe; he belonged to a people 
who live like children, simply and sturdily, 
with little need of priests or even of con- 
ventions to remind them of their principles. 
Had Esteban misbehaved himself—or, for 
that matter, Esteban’s father or his grand- 
father—undoubtedly old Léocadie would 
have punished him suitably and sent him 
off to bed without his supper. . . . She 
also remembered irrelevantly, not without 
comfort, that by this time the principessa 
must be nearing forty. 

If the look of Biarritz at what the English 
so naively call the foreign season was dif- 
ferent from Emily’s earlier experience, the 
taste of it was even moreso. Her marriage 
with a European made her free of a society 
upon which she and her father had been 
wont to touch without quite entering. She 
learned that there were people living along 
the Céte d’Argent—so called from the 
silver wreaths of spray which cast them- 
selves continually along that shore—for 
whom hotels did not exist; nor tourists, nor 
even permanent expatriates. 

These people, who had their seasons for 
appearing and disappearing like migratory 
birds, all seemed to be on intimate and 
most cordial terms with her friend Etche- 
verray, whom they treated with a deference 
which pleased and surprised Emily very 
much. 


In what other purely pleasure-seeking 














circle of society, she wondered, would a 
shabby, absent-minded littérateur be ac 
corded such evident appreciation? 
Esteban, also, they apparently knew 
well, and for his sake made Emily one of 
them, admitting her without question to 
the discreet and none the less lively gayety 
of the life in their secluded villas and sum- 
mer palaces; while Suzanne, from the 
background, looked on rather wistfu 





but not grudgingly. 
‘“* Armand says it’s quite wonderful, dear, 
the way you've ceased to be merely a 
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with a prince as eas y as wit! 





even more easily Se one gave a reminis 
sigh “T used to wonder how he 

‘There’s something,”’ commented his 
daughter quietly, ‘in having beer 
gentleman, even if one doesn't quite Keep 
it up.” 

Giulia de Trastavare made up for 
incivility to the Duvals, however, by her 
attentions to their guest—attentions so 
marked as to be embarrassing. The pr 
pessa sought Emily’s company at all hours 


and was constantly to be seen 
hotel, very much to Duval’s gr 
a striking figure in her white flying costume 

1 , t..) ] f 
of short Norfolk jacket, putties and leg-of- 
mutton trousers, which s} 


ally, quite careless of public opinion 





1e wore habitu 


She would make no engagements with- 
out her “‘adorable little Urruty.’’ She even 
gave up her flying temporarily because 
Emily, in response to an enthusiastic letter 
on the pleasures of Biarritz, had received 
from Esteban the laconic telegram: “ For- 
bid you to enter aeroplane unle 
you.” 

The principessa laughed aloud over tl 
martial re joinde P. 

‘“‘Oho, there is a man who knows how to 








ss I am with 


give an order! E tutti quanti—no more 
flying!” 

Emily remarked that it was one thi 
give an order and another to have it obeyed. 
“This commanding husband of mine must 
When will you take me 





gto 


learn his lesson. 
up, Giulia?” 
The other looked at her gravely. ‘‘ What? 
You would disobey him? Ah, my dear, I 
should not do that! Surely you would not 
wish to have a husband who could not com- 
mand you! At any rate, expect no such 
naughty encouragement from me; I know 
better. So then the poor Oie Blanche re- 
mains for a while neglected in its hangar. 
But never fear, we shall manage to amuse 
ourselves quite well without flying until 
this exigeant Esteban returns. Which, I 
fancy, will be soon,’’ she added slyly. 
‘*Meanwhile my own husband arrives to- 
night. You remember Mario? No? But 
you will! Few women forget Mario. With 
him and my impassioned Mikhail—who, 
between ourselves, begins to grow tiresome 
alone—we shall make a little parti carré 





upon whose hands the time does not hang 
too heavily. Unless, of course, you are com- 
mitted with your dragon Etcheverray.” 

Emily denied, laughing, that she was ir 
any way committed with her dragon Etche- 
verray; the sheer outrageousness of the 
older woman often reduced her to help 
laughter 

“That is well,”’ said Giulia approvingly 
“Tt is a romantic 


haunted eyes and the touch of gray in the 





hair above that bronzed and nobie tact 
> 1] { . — 
But too noble for our purpose 


and too old.” 





“Etcheverray,’’ commented Emily dryly, 
“will never care for another woman, I 
think He has been in love since boyhood 
with Pilar de Maytie.”’ 

“Of course, a classi led the 
other ‘“‘But the devastatin te 
now dead, and you canr he m 
is a ghoul, to be in lo with the dead 
With those eyes? Ah, no! He is now in 
love with you,” she went on quit lm] 
“That is evident; but since he is of so 
romantic a gesture, he will conquer this un- 
worthy tendresse for his friend’s wife.” 

“Stop, Giulia! Do stop! ’ said Emily, 
for once only half amused. “Is nothing 
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ty of the woman almost frightened 
rt y there was more than a hint ol 
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tood why she was called the most dange« 
ous woman in Europe 

But she was as good as her word in the 
matter of the promised amusement; sh« 
had a restless genius for organization 
There began a series of. g ties whict 
ransported Emily back into a recent past 


he had nearly forgotten—had been most 





willing to forget so long as Esteban was at 
hand to fold her in the warm enveloping 
loak of the present. 

‘We must make the most of our littl 
white Emily while we have her,”’ the pri: 





pessa would ad)ure her followe rs “For 
the doting husband soon appears, and 
then—no more of her! The two will retire 
at once to their doves’ aerie in the Hautes 


Pyrs, whence nothing will emerge to us hers 


below save the faint continuous echo of 
cooing.”’ 

Emily laughed with the others at thi 
graphic description of a domestic reunion 
nevertheless, her knees went weak and he: 
heart pounded at the thought of Esteban’s 
return. They would be off, indeed, to their 


doves’ aerie! Surely he must come soon 





She had no intention of putting her simp] 
peasant gentleman to the test of comparison 
with these ever-wise men and women, none 
of whom was fit to tie the laces of his 
But still he lingered. 
fortnight, packed as it was witl 
movement and excitement and adventure 
seemed the longest Emily could remember 
neither dull nor unhappy, only long. Each 
night she went with relief up to her rooms 
where drowsy Bette waked to play maid to 
ner 

That was to her the pleasantest mo- 
ment of the day. There would be talk of 
the baby people at home, of news from the 
hacienda, and from Esteban—rare enough, 
the latter, for he corresponded with hi 
wife chiefly by wire from whatever port he 
touched. Bette would tell her what prog- 
ress she had made that day in swimming 
and of how she was ass sting Monsieur 
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Tubal to arrange his notes for the new 





work—‘“‘It is astonishing how helpless ar 


all men, n’est-ce pas ?’’—and of how she had 
made friends of some little children on the 
beach, with their bonne ‘But not suct 
children as ours, belle pur! Jé pense qué 
non! There are no such children as ours! 


And Emily would ask with some compunc- 
tion whether she was really enjoying her- 
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‘It is like heaven here,”’ Bette once re- 
piled solemr ly somewhat to tne older 
£ 3 amusement, for it seemed to her that 
Biarritz was like ilmost anything els¢ 
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BARBARA KENT 
Whose Youthful Beauty Enhances 


Coming Universal Productions 


What I desire in UNI- 
VERSAL PICTURES, and 
constantly strive for, is beauty 

physical beauty, scenic beauty 
and beauty of theme. Naturally, 
the whole world loves a beautiful 
heroine and thé grandeur of Nature. And 
everybody loves a beautiful story. 


“The Small Bachelor,’’ 


written by P. G. Wodehouse, one 
of America’s most popular humorous 
writers, has an all-star cast, headed 
by BARBARA KENT and ANDRE 
BERANGER, and including LUCIEN 
LITTLEFIELD, GERTRUDE ASTOR, 
NED SPARKS, CARMELITA GER- 
AGHTY. You can get an idea of MISS 
KENT'S beauty from the picture at the 
head of this column. This is a William 
Seiter Production. 


“The Grip of the Yukon” 


will contain the wild, untamed 
beauty of the far North Country. It is 
from the famous story by William McLeod 
Raine, whose stories of the Canadian 
Mounted Police are always among the 
best sellers. The cast is remarkable and 
includes NEIL HAMILTON, FRANCIS 
X. BUSHMAN, JUNE MARLOWE, 
OTIS HARLAN, BURR McINTOSH. 
It is an Ernst Laemmle Production. 


And for beauty and gran- 
deur of theme, where in literature 
is there anything to equal Universal’s 
coming special offering, ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’ ? Or our picturization of Victor 
Hugo’s immortal ‘‘Les Miserables’’ ? 


All of these pictures con- 
tain charm and the beauty I have 
They can’t fail to please you 
Ask your favorite 

get them. Meantime write me 
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have found his indifference to women pi- 
quant and set herself to overcome it—an 
indifference which masked itself under an 
air of extreme interest, of appreciative 
readiness to do whatever was expected of 
him. She was not fooled by it, but she 


| found it rather comfortable, this sainte 


indifference, which she recognized from 
experience with the Comte des Luynes, 
with the young son of Pilar de Maytie. 
It meant invariably an absorption in some- 
thing else—Etcheverray in his past, his 
studies; Jaun-Smeet in his painting. She 
wondered what the absorption was in the 
case of Mario de Trastavare; his profes- 
sion, perhaps? Now that there were for 
the moment no war laurels to win, he had 
a way of disappearing suddenly with his 
plane into far places and returning with a 
new record for altitude or endurance or 
other feats of daring. 

Yet whatever his absorption was, it 
seemed to give him little satisfaction. His 
eyes, when they were not smiling, had a 
baffled, puzzled look that made all women 
wish to comfort him. Many had tried, in- 
deed, with slight success. 

Emily was frequently attracted by avi- 
ators. They had a certain gallant appeal 
for her, such as the crusaders might have 
had—these knights of high adventure, 
these solitary wayfarers of the sky; she 
rather suspected them of being supermen. 

““As they too frequently are,’’ replied 
her friend Des Luynes to this suggestion. 
“That is their misfortune. They become— 
how shall I say?—lointain. A perspec- 
tive on life is good, but they get perhaps 
too much perspective. Men become to 
them not as trees walking but as ants 
crawling.” 

“And women?” asked Emily thought- 
fully. 

The other gave his little questioning 
shrug. ‘‘Women they regard, I dare say, 
as bombs bursting in air, which naturally 
they avoid. However’’—he smiled at her 
quizzically—‘“‘if you must have your little 
adventure in Esteban’s absence, Tras- 
tavare is your affair. I resign in his favor. 
It is quite evident he does not regard you 
as a bursting bomb.” 

“He suspects, perhaps,” laughed Emily, 
“that I am already a dud. I am, you 
know. But you won’t betray me, Tubal?” 

** Jamais de la vie,” replied her neighbor 
seriously. ‘“‘We fellow duds must rally to 
the support of each other.” 

The prince, as Etcheverray had inti- 
mated, was more than ready not only to 
play the game but to play it very nicely. 
He always said the right things, and looked 
them; he never made love to her except 
in public; he took no liberties, while re- 
straining with apparent effort a desire to 
do so; he was, in other words, a perfect 
fourth for any parti carré. He not only 
danced the little sister willingly about— 
Emily had discovered in him, as in other 
very brave men, a tender-heartedness that 
amounted almost to sentimentality—but 
he kept Emily herself quite romantically 
supplied with flowers; usually rosebuds 
of a waxen pinkish-yellow type, deliciously 
fragrant, which Donna Giulia recognized 
with interest. 

““‘What? The rose d’or? Then he is in- 
trigued!’’ she cried, with every appear- 
ance of satisfaction. ‘You may count upon 
it, cara mia. He never sends the golden 
roses from his mother’s greenhouses unless 
he is seriously épris. Mario is yours!”” And 
she increased her efforts to throw the two 
together. 

Emily found herself puzzled. Was it 
possible for any woman to become thus 
genuinely indifferent to her husband’s at- 
tentions to another—if only for the sake of 
appearances? Had she no jealousy what- 
ever? Or was this jealousy itself, camou- 
flaging under good sportsmanship? She 
finally decided that her friend Giulia had 
her own reasons—possibly the Russian— 
for wishing to keep her husband in an un- 
critical humor by an offering up of consola- 
tion prizes. 

She accepted demurely therefore the 
prince and his roses d’or; permitted him 
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to isolate her frequently in corners, where 
they sat looking raptly into each other's 
eyes and discussed the affairs of nations, 
and particularly the bringing up of little 
boys; and by degrees came to a very 
pleasant understanding of each other. 
“May I be permitted to say,’”’ he mur- 


“mured on one occasion, glancing with ap- 


proval at his golden rosebuds worn in the 
bosom of a soft white gown, “‘that you are 
quite the prettiest pretty lady, cara signora, 
I have ever been privileged to adore?”’ 

“And pretty ladies, caro signor, mean 
about as much in your life as that!’’ smiled 
Emily, snapping her fingers under his nose. 
He kissed them, as in duty bound. 

“Ah, you wrong me! If there must be 
women, let them by all means be pretty 
ones; and young and blond and—in love 
with their own husbands.” 

“Which saves you effort, prince?”’ 

He bowed. ‘‘Which saves one trouble, 
truly.” 

Trastavare having discovered from 
Bette, who took such things very seriously, 
the day of Emily’s nativity wished to cele- 
brate it with a party at one of their favorite 
seashore pavilions, where the bouillabaisse 
and the American jazz orchestra were 
equally famous that season. For the oc- 
casion she ordered a new dress from one 
of the little Paris shops along the plage— 
a wisp of gold-colored tulle over rose, to 
match the prince’s roses. 

But she could not take the interest in it 
such a costume deserved, because Esteban 
had forgotten her birthday. Not a word 
had come from him; neither letter, gift 
nor even the usual laconic telegram in which 
he assured her that he was well and happy 
and that he still loved her. 

Bette, however, furnished enthusiasm for 
two. She was an especially invited guest 
at the prince’s party—her first, and for the 
occasion she had a frock of frilled silk, with 
slippers made to match, which she re- 
garded almost worshipfully. But her own 
appearance was as nothing to her com- 
pared with that of Emily. 

“You look,” she said in solemn ecstasy, 
“like an angel just stepped out from a pic- 
ture of heaven, wrapped in a little sunset 
cloud.” 

“‘A very little sunset cloud, darling— 
and I doubt,’’ murmured Emily, ‘whether 
any angel from heaven ever showed quite 
so much gold-silk leg or such a frank décol- 
letage at the back. Really, there seems to 
be nothing left above where the waistline 
used to be, does there? Perhaps a string of 
pearls, hanging down behind, might help.” 

At that moment the door burst open and 
in strode Esteban. The tulle sunset cloud 
became a wreck and over the floor rolled 
several thousand dollars’ worth of pearls 
unloosed from their string by the ardor of 
his homecoming. Emily was almost fright- 
ened by it. 

“Darling, darling, don’t be so fierce!” 
she whispered, clinging to him. ‘Yes, I’m 
here; it’s really me! Why shouldn’t it be?”’ 

“‘T could not stay longer, no matter what 
he said. I dared not,’’ muttered Esteban 
tensely. ‘‘Weeks I have been away from 
you, months gone forever out of our lives.” 

“Three weeks and two days, to be ex- 
act,” Emily corrected, laughing but tremu- 
lous. ‘‘What ‘he’? Who dared to keep you 
away from me? Not ’Nacio?” 

“Ah, no! ’Nacio has gone fishing in 
Scotland with my American friends; he 
has forgotten there ever was a woman in 
the world. It was Tubal who wrote me 
that I must stay away; I must not be a 
spoil-sport; I must give you every oppor- 
tunity to see the world again—your world. 
But three weeks is opportunity enough for 
anyone to see the world.” 

“Too much opportunity, darling. What 
does he know about it, that foolish old 
bachelor?” she cried indignantly. ‘ Prom- 
ise me—promise me you will never leave 
me again!”’ 

The voice of Bette was heard through 
the keyhole, discreetly reminding them 
that the hour grew late. 

‘“What of it?”’ asked Emily dreamily— 
and suddenly remembered. ‘‘My word, 
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the prince’s dinner! Trastavare was giving 
me a birthday party tonight!” 

“So Giulia wrote to me,”” murmured Fs- 
teban, his lips against hers. ‘“‘I wished to 
arrive in time for it.” 

A queer little electric shock ran through 
her joy. “Giulia? She wrote to you?” 

“Oh, yes, she often writes to me; women 
seem to have always so much time for let- 
ters,”” he said carelessly. And Emily had 
believed she knew his every act, his inner- 
most thought! ‘‘It is too late to dine with 
them tonight, however.’”’ His lips sought 
hers again and found them, but the shock 
remained. 

“You seem to have been carrying on 
quite a correspondence during your travels 
with everyone except me!’’ She tried to 
say it lightly. 

His head hung, in a funny boyish way 
he had when ashamed. ‘Do not scold me, 
gatchutcha; letters I cannot write. I can 
plow my field with the best, I can bring a 
boat through a squall, no horse has ever 
mastered me, but letters I cannot write. 
What does one find to say in letters?” 

Emily took some comfort in the thought 
that his correspondence with the princi- 
pessa had probably taken the form of 
telegrams, but still the shock remained. 
“‘Esteban’’—she pushed him gently from 
her—‘‘I suppose I shall have to ask you 
something, soon or late, and I may as well 
ask it now. Were you and Giulia—did you 
ever have an affair with the Principessa de 
Trastavare?”’ 

“Tchk! She told you that?’’ He shook 
his head with annoyance. ‘‘It is strange 
how women like to boast of such things to 
one another!” 

Emily gave a sigh of relief. 
lied?” 

He answered without hesitation, ‘ But 
no, certainly not, my heart! Giulia never 
lies; she is a quite honest woman; which 
is one of the reasons men find her pleasing. 
Do you not find her so yourself? She wrote 
me that you did.” 

Emily adjured herself not to be a fool; 
these things were, men were only men, and 
Esteban like the rest—what of it? But she 
could not conceal the slight shudder with 
which she turned away from him. He fol- 
lowed anxiously. 

“‘What have you, my heart? You are 
not vexed with me? Ah, surely not be- 
cause Donna Giulia sometimes writes to 
me! She was fond of me once, and she is 
grateful. I have had occasion to do her 
some little service recently.”’ He hesitated, 
and then added with evident reluctance: 
“She needed money, Emily. Their affairs 
became involved; it was necessary to have 
capital in order to procure the agency for 
the aeroplanes. You see?”’ 

Emily turned to him eagerly. So it was 
only money the woman wanted of him! 
“But you—you weren't fond of her, dar- 
ling?” 

“Most certainly I was!’’ he said with a 
surprised laugh. ‘‘I was deeply enamored, 
and also flattered. For a younger man, the 
companionship of a woman like that, one 
of the most charming in Europe ——”’ 

‘“‘Never mind, Esteban, I know exactly 
what you are going to say,” she inter- 
rupted wearily. ‘‘I have heard my father 
say that sort of thing, too: ‘For a young 
man, the companionship of a woman like 
Giulia de Trastavare is a liberal education.’ 
And so it is, my dear—too liberal.” 

Her husband frowned. ‘‘ No, I was not 
going to say that; though your father was 
quite right. I did not in the least regard 
Donna Giulia as an education; nothing so 
dull. 3ut how does this concern you, 
Emily? It was before I knew you, nat- 
urally; before I was a married man.” 

“** Eschaldene fededen,’’’ she repeated bit- 
terly—‘‘ Basque and faithful!” 

“But,” he cried with some impatience, 
“how could I be faithful to a wife I did not 
yet know?” 

She said in a low voice, 
least have told me.” 

His frown deepened. ‘‘ Men do not boast 
of these things, as women do. Come, come, 
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Continued from Page 38) 
gatchutcha, are you not making yourself 
just a little foolish?” 

No woman of spirit likes to be told that 
she is making herself foolish, particularly 
if it is true, and they were on their way to 
a very promising quarrel—their first 
when the voice of Bette was again heard 
anxiously at the door: ‘‘Three times Ana- 
tole has come to remind us that the car is 
ready, ‘Steban; and now the principe him- 
self is on the wire to ask why does not 
Emily come to her feast-day party.”’ 

“Tell Prince Trastavare that my wife 
is otherwise engaged,”’ said Esteban shortly. 
“Explain to him that her husband has re- 
turned and will require her company for 
this evening.” 

‘‘Nonsense!"’ said Emily, flushing at a 
sudden memory of Giulia’s merciless gib- 
ing about the turtledoves. ‘‘Tell him we 
shall all three be there as soon as possible, 
to apologize for our tardiness in person. 
Certainly we shall, Esteban dear! We are 
out in the world, remember, no longer hi- 
bernating in our Garden of Eden. And 
poor little Bette must not be disappointed 
of her first party. Come, help me into an- 
other dress—this one is a hopeless loss 
and then hurry into some evening clothes 
yourself, there’s a dear!  Besides,’’ she 
added against her better judgment, ‘‘you 
will have a good opportunity to talk with 
your old friend Giulia.” 

“Quite true,” he said imperturbably, 
“though that opportunity I should make 
in any case.” 

Suddenly he kissed her, and she returned 
the kiss, clutching at him. It might have 
been better had they laughed together. 

Not until he had gone to his own room 
did she discover the birthday gift he had 
left on her dressing table—an exquisite 
miniature of her two babies’ heads, which 
he had brought to her from Paris. 

Emily had been out in the world with 
her peasant gentleman before, of course; 
their prolonged honeymoon had_ taken 
them together to many of her old haunts, 
where they met old friends, both hers and 
his; but always together, a complete 
entity of two, blissfully independent of 
people about them. Now for the first time 
she found herself looking at her husband 
critically, from the viewpoint of other 
women of Giulia de Trastavare. 

She found him quite the handsomest 
figure in a company of Continentals, whose 
regard masculine physical 
heauty as a thing to be deprecated. He 


men do not 


wore with distinction the becoming white 
The black 
faja sash used in place of a waistcoat out- 
lined a waist as slender as that of a modern 
woman; he moved with the light, uncon- 
grace .of-the athlete. There was 
something in the carriage of his sleek, dark 
head, the cut of the arched nostril, the 
jutting nose, the long, strongly marked 
brows over eyes of liquid black fire, which 
must have thrilled her, beauty lover that 
she was, if she had never loved the man. 
Esteban’s appearance quite put her into 
the shade; the men made as much fuss of 
him as the women. 

“Per Dio,”’ she overheard an explosive 
Portuguese remark to the Comte des 
Luynes beside him, “but that is the most 
beautiful physique I have seen outside of 
galleries! What is the boy--a matador, a 
wrestler, a dancer?” 

“All three,”’ replied Etcheverray, ‘‘and 
sailor and pelotari as well. That is Urruty. 
We do not have many like him, even in our 
hills. It is a perfect throwback to the Cro- 
Magnon,” he went on absently, mounting 
his hobby, somewhat to the alarm of the 
Portuguese. “Tle Magdalenian Cro-Mag- 
non, you know, the finest race type known 
to us, and unspoiled by mingling with 
lesser Iberian races. He is also my very 
close friend and neighbor, senhor.”’ 

“Ah, I congratulate you,’’ said the 
Portuguese sincerely; and Emily smiled, 
partly in pleasure, partly in amusement. 
She never accustomed herself to the art- 
less enthusiasm of European men over one 
another’s beauty. 


evening dress of the tropics. 
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Esteban accepted all this acclaim of 
welcome with the same sang-froid as he 
was accustomed to accept the cheering at 
the pelota court, making his slight grave 
bow here and there, offering his formal 
little compliments in return. He had in 
marked degree the racial characteristic of 
dignity. Emily blushed to recall that she 
had been a little afraid for him in the com- 
pany of more worldly people. His manner 
with the principessa was perfect, a pleas- 
ant combination of old acquaintance with 
new deference, as if his own married state 
caused him to regard all wives with espe- 
cial respect. She was the only woman pres- 
ent whose hand he kissed, however— as 
lightly and casually as Des Luynes himself. 
And during dinner they talked together 
almost exclusively, to the glowering jeal- 
ousy of the Russian on the other side of 
Giulia. 

Afterward the principessa came over to 
Emily and embraced her with enthusiasm. 
‘*But how delicious he is, our Esteban! I 
had forgotten. And you have taught him 
much, you clever one. You have taught 
him at last how to talk to a woman, how to 
say the things she likes best to hear.”’ 

‘Have 1?”’ smiled Emily, with dry lips. 
“I think you must have taught him some 
of that yourself, dear Giulia.”’ 

““Ah, never! I teach them nothing; it 
is they who teach me. And with me Este- 
ban was always silent, serious, a man of 
action rather than of words. But of course 
you know that!’’ Yes, Emily knew that. 
She was careful not to wince over it. “I 
find myself even more intrigued with him 
than before,’’ went on the principessa can- 
didly. ‘‘He quite stirs me. Now we shall 
be a parti carré indeed -you with Mario, 
who begins to adore you. Did I not see 
him pressing your foot during dinner?” 
She had not— ‘And I with Esteban- could 
there be anything more congenial?” 

“But,”’ demurred Emily, bearing up 
gallantly, “‘what shall you do with poor 
Mikhail, Giulia? He will certainly put 
poison in your tea if you drop him for 
Esteban.” 

‘*Pooh, that one!”’ The principessa dis- 
missed her former flirt with a careless wave. 
‘‘He must go away now. He grows tire- 
some. But have you ever seen anything 
more positively moving than the dark, clear 
smoothness of Esteban’s cheek when a 
blush of color stirs beneath it?’ Emily 
confessed with sincerity that she never 
had. 

There began a curious little interplay 
and byplay of personalities; in which 
Emily, according to her nature, seemed to 
be both audience and participant. She 
and Esteban were rarely apart, yet rarely 
together; always other people interwove 
themselves into the pattern of their days, 
more or less welcomely. For though she 
loved her husband more intensely, and per- 
haps more consciously, than she had ever 
done, some strange new perversity made 
it impossible for her to let him know it. 
Something had come between them, in- 
tangible and persistent as the filaments of 
Both were aware of it. More 
than once she caught Esteban’s glance 
resting on her, puzzled, troubled, and 
instead of running into his arms for re- 
assurance, she would blow him an airy kiss 
perhaps, or make a droll little noue at him, 
or turn to Prince Trastavare, usually at 
her side, and give him the lingering smile 
for which Esteban obviously waited. 

Why she did these things Emily could 
not have told her own mother; she did 
not know. Was it jealousy? If so, it was 
an emotion new to her. Surely she could 
not wish to punish Esteban for having 
yielded, nor even for yielding again, to a 
fascination of which she was _ perfectly 
aware herself! 

For the principessa continued to make 
herself as charming to Emily as to Este- 
ban—seemed genuincly in want, even in 
need, of her affection. Often she would send 
away the men imperiously, to spend a day 
quite alone with her friend; and Emily, 
who had never known any woman inti- 
mate, found her the most amusing and 
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stimulating of company, with whom no 
dissimulation of any sort was 
or possible. The two discussed everything 
except their two husbands with a candor 
Emily had not before found possible save 
with the dying boy Wally, who had seemed 
slightly apart from the things of earth, liv 
ing in a little world of his own—a lonely 
world until Emily had chosen so deliber- 
ately to enter it. The thought occurred to 
her that Giulia de Trastavare, despite the 
people who inevitably gathered about her 
everywhere, was moving in a lonely little 
world of her own. 

However, notwithstanding the genuine 
affection between the two women, the 
Milanese continued frankly and unmistak- 
ably to pay court to Emily’s husband, who 
unmistakably did not object. He did not 
quite succumb, but he did not 
Emily felt that it was only a question of 
time before he must succumb. 

Watching covertly, she saw why they 
attracted each other, different as they were 
n type. They had a certain kinship of 
candor, of primitive ruthlessness, of tre 
mendous vitality — hers a little restless and 
feverish now, his calm and steady and 
vigorous as a sea wind. Both were oddly 
alive, sensuous to their finger tips; people, 
as Etcheverray had once put it, who acted 
clearly. She could not imagine either of 
them as passive, patient. They were drawn 
to each other if only by pure mutual force 
of motion. Yet Emily did nothing to pre- 
vent. 

Sometimes she looked strangely at the 
reflection in her mirror, wondering, 
this be I?" And was it really Esteban, 
her love, her husband, who was slipping 
away before her eyes into the subtle toils 
of another woman? 

She would have liked to discuss it with 
itcheverray, ask the advice of the 
neighbor who had 
their marriage. But it seemed not 
loyal to discuss her husband’s failings, 
with his friend; and the remote, 
absent-minded scholar who had made such 
a fiasco of his own affairs was hardly the 
person, after all, to give practical counsel 
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about hers. 

Often she would have begged Esteban, 
had she dared, to take her back to the 
safety of the eftcheonda, to her babies and 
and shy, quizzical Pedro, who 
men, as he knew animals, from liv- 
ing very close to them. But she could not 
run from a field of battle. No! If she was 
to keep Esteban now, she must fight for 
him, not hide him, like some secret treas- 
ure, away from envious eyes. And so she 
began in earnest to fight in the only way 
she knew. 

Prince Trastavare made a good ally, 
being accustomed to court danger for its 
own The 
integrated into a good many soli 
deux, Emily permitting the prince to take 
her up in the Oie Blanche 
despite a stern protest from her husband. 

“Since when have you become timid, 
Esteban?” she rallied him. ‘‘Could any- 
thing be safer, even from Mrs. Grundy’ 
standpoint, than flying about en plein ai: 
with one of the world’s most famous aces?”’ 
And, indeed, the aeroplane might be re- 
garded as a complete chaperon in 
she pointed out, what with the relative 
position of navigator and passenger and 
the difficulty of conducting any 
dalliance through the medium of a speak- 
ing tube. 

‘I do not know Madame Grundy, and 
her point of view does not interest me,”’ 
said Esteban bluntly. ‘‘What I am con- 
sidering is your neck, Emily. Remember 
you are the mother of two children.”’ 

“Oh, it is for their sake you have become 
so solicitous, my dear? Mothers of chil 
dren can be plucked off every bush, for that 
matter. But do not worry; Trastavare is 
interested in my neck also, I belie 
more personal reasons 
his own.” 

It was to Esteban, her lover, her hus- 
band, that she talked like this, 

Continued on Page 42 
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Why changed motoring conditions demand a new margin of safety 


No. 11 





Galloping progress 
—but how about lubrication? 


Change fills the air. The war of competi- 
tion spurs automobile manufacturers to 
a gallop of progress. Many changes in 
engine design call for marked improve- 
ment in lubricating oils. 

One car manufacturer employs 432 men 
for engineering and experimental work 
alone. 

Every week another Detroit automo- 
bile manufacturer receives about 500 
letters from inventors and others. 

The Gargoyle Mobiloil Engineering 
Board is in constant contact with prac- 
tically every automobile manufacturer 

working on the same problems of 
design and lubrication—conferring 
about new lubrication needs. 

It is a rare relationship—one which 
could exist only between the automobile 
manufacturer and the recognized leader 
in scientific lubrication. 

Recent changes in engine and chassis 
design have been especially numerous. 

Changed engine designs have brought 
higher heat, swifter engine speed, and 
higher compression. A new margin of 
safety in your lubrication 1s imperative. 

Congested traffic has multiplied starts 
and stops. Quicker and more frequent 
acceleration is demanded. Both condi- 
tions put heavier loads on your engine 
and your lubricating oil. 

Improved highways have brought 
faster, longer driving. Many “‘good”’ 
oils of yesterday now fail to meet the 
new load which is thus imposed on 
lubrication. 

Has your lubrication the new margin 
of safety necessary to meet these changed 
conditions? Yes; if you use the 1927 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. 











Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY si Si 


Detroit, Pittsburgh, -Mnneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas (ity, Dallas 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 





Mobiloil engineers have studied every 
one of these changes and their effect on 
lubrication. Steadily, steadily, step after 
step, Mobiloil has been improved to 
meet new problems as they arose 

During the past year alone, improve- 
ments of the utmost importance have 
been made in Mobiloil To use the 
correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil is to 
protect your engine w ith an engineering 
margin of safety which can never be 
secured by asking merely for ‘‘a quart of 
oil.”’ 


Remember that when you need oil 


OUR guide — If your car is not listed 
here, see the complete Mobiloil Chart 
at your dealer’s and remember tha 


, 
automobile and motor truck 


manutacturers approve it 


r 1927 1926 | 1925 | 1924 
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New York, @hicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 


a lazy life! 


ie these days of soft food and deli- | 


it's not remarkable 
that dentists lay so much stress on the 


cious cookery, 


1 
care of the gums 


For dentists know that these wide- | 


| j 


spread gum disorders are in large 
roughage in our food 
total absence of those coarse, fibrous 
elements that invigorate the gums and 
keep them in sound and sturdy health. 


Gums then grow tender and weak. 
The blood does not circulate freely 
within their walls. They bleed easily 
under the brush, and “‘pink tooth 


brush"’ warns us to be on our guard | 


against more serious troubles. 


How Ipana and massage bring 
gums back to health 


Dentists say the best corrective—and 
preventive, too—is massage of the 
gums. And thousands of dentists in- 
struct their patients to massage their 
gums with Ipana Tooth Paste after the 
regular cleaning with Ipana and the 
tooth brush 

For Ipana’s content of ziratol, an 
antiseptic and hemostatic agent well- 
known to the profession, renders Ipana 


of definite aid in the toning and 
strengthening of weak, undernourished 
gum t 


l issuc. 


Make Ipana your tooth paste 
for at least one month! 


The coupon, of course, will bring you 

en-day trial, enough to acquaint you 
with Ipana’s cleaning power and its 
delightful flavor. But the better plan 
is to Start at once with a full-sized tube 
Use it faithfully for 
one month. Thar ts a fairer test of 
rove the health 


al 


trom the druggist 


Ipana’s power 


IPANA vaste 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Px 
West Street, New York, N.Y 
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not help herself. 
| rather terrifying little excursions into the 


Our gums Lead son" 


| very fond of cards,’ she added lightly 


| your holiday as usual 
measure due to the lack of natural | 
to the almost | 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
One comfort about these 


ether—for she had never cared for flying 
was that at least Esteban could not be 
making them with Giulia, the Trastavari 
having brought only one of their planes to 
Biarritz. 

What became of the other pair while she 
and the prince thus disported themselves 
in high seclusion, she often wondered. 
Careless questioning resulted only in the 
information that Esteban spent too much 
time at the Casino. 

“Our grandmother will be angry with 
’Steban if he loses money at the rouge et 
noir,” said young Bette anxiously. ‘It was 
the cards which stole away the property of 
Monsieur Tubal. Can you not warn him 

pyr 

“7? 
tana” 
blowing 
the bay! 


I might as well warn the tramon- 
which happened that day to be 
“that it is in danger of upsetting 
Donna Giulia, you see, is also 


enough. 

She had not quite won as yet to the 
pleasant indifferent friendliness which 
marked the marital relations of the Tras- 
tavari, though she was learning fast. She 
happened to overhear a passing conversa- 


| tion between the two one day from a ter- 


race on which her window opened: 

““Ah, Giulia, my dear, you are enjoying 
9” 

“‘Oh, yes, thanks; very much as usual. 
And you, I hope, Mario? But I begin to 
bore myself a little with the Russian. He 
is so tiresomely jealous.” 

“Youth,” said the prince succinctly. 
“Hestill takes himself seriously, no doubt. 
Perhaps you have brought this jealousy 
on yourself, with too much encourage- 
ment.” 

“Of him, you mean 

“Of both, my dear. 
has its disadvantages.” 

There was a slight laugh between them. 
“Perhaps you are right, Mario; thanks for 
Cannot you do something to 
rid me of Mikhail?” 

“What would you have me do? Boot 
shoot him? Make at this late date 
the gesture of the enraged husband?” 

“Oh, hardly anything so unnatural!” 


or of Esteban?” 


Driving tandem 


| There was no perceptible edge to her voice. 


‘But it takes one’s pleasure away to have 


| the fellow glowering and sulking about.” 


““Um-m — you have given him his congé?”’ 

“Naturally; but the stupid will not take 
it. He means to see the thing through. 
Perhaps we others might slip away our- 
selves —a little cruise or something.” 

The prince was silent a moment; then 
he said quietly, ‘Ah, yes—I will see what 
can be done, if that is what you want.” 

“Thanks. I shall do you a good turn 
myself one of these days. In fact,”’ she 
added slyly, “I have already done you a 
good turn, have I not? The little Urruty 
is she not exquisite?” 

Emily had her scruples, such as they 
were, and moved hastily out of earshot. 
But her heart felt very sick and heavy. 
Was their marriage—hers and Esteban’s 
to come to such an ugly impasse as this? 

The next day her husband remarked to 
her calmly that he was rather bored with 
Biarritz and thought of inviting some of 
their friends to make a little cruise along 
the coast into the Mediterranean. ‘‘ Tras- 
tavare complains that the flying here is bad 
because of the Biscay winds. They have 
quite an aerodrome, you know, on the 
Cote d’Azur.” 

“Whom shall you take, besides the 
prince and Giulia?’’ she asked with equal 
calm. It had evidently not occurred to 
him to consult her wishes. 

Only a few others, he told her; a couple 
or two for cards; and Bette, of course. 
“And Etcheverray. Tubal wishes to revisit 
his friend the Neanderthal man in the mu- 
seum at Nice; also to pursue some investi- 
gations at the School of Oceanography at 
Monaco.” Emily raised a surprised eye- 
brow. She had associated Monaco entirely 
with Monte Carlo and the gaming tables. 
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“Which are the more important, nat- 
urally,” agreed Esteban; ‘‘and it will bea 
relief after the game here. One might as 
well be playing mus or la manille at Lastra’s 
cobbler shop.” The little Bette, he added, 
was anticipating with great excitement her 
first experience of yachting. 

Emily smiled faintly; it was not like 
Esteban to give so many reasons for any- 
thing he wished to do. ‘‘Giulia’s Russian 
does not go with us, I imagine,” she said. 

**No,”’ replied Esteban simply. ‘“‘I dis- 
like Russians. They talk too much.” 

The principessa had evidently gained 
her point; the parti carré was to continue, 
uninterrupted by any previous claimants. 

Emily made one slight protest: ‘I had 
thought it about time to be going home, 
perhaps—back to the babies. You think 
your grandmother will not need you?” 

The babies and his grandmother would 
have to do without them a while longer, 
he replied; while they were out and about, 
with the yacht already in commission, they 
might as well enjoy themselves to their fill. 

Emily had an inhospitable feeling about 
the Gathid. She resented the thought of 
strangers aboard the boat and was deeply 
hurt that Esteban did not resent it also. 
The Gathid was peculiarly their home, 
their ship of dreams during the year of 
their wanderings, their haven of refuge 
when the everyday world pressed too close. 
She loved every gracious line and curve of 
the little vessel; the long, clean sweep of 
its deck, the shining brasses of bridge and 
engine room, the miniature salon fitted out 
in elaborate Spanish style, the staterooms 
with their brocaded walls and mirrored 
doors, all carefully arranged for her com- 
fort while Esteban waited to take her away 
from Miss Dibbs’ little house in St.-Jean- 
de-Luz. The boat, which had been built 
by his order and under his personal direc- 
tion, was a sailing vessel of the clipper 
type, with emergency engines; small, as 
yachts go, but remarkably seaworthy. 
Esteban, always his own captain, shared 
his pride in the Gathid with the Ciboure 
sailormen who formed her crew, and whom 
Emily had come to regard as_ personal 
friends. 

But now she was to see her husband in 
still another light; no longer as able sea- 
man, sharing the labors of the little vessel 
with his men, but as a gracious and evi- 
dently quite experienced host, using to 
the full his racial instinct of hospitality. 
Entirely without her assistance, he had 
stocked his larder with the best the market 
afforded; the chef was an excellent one; 
the wines had been selected by an expert; 
there were even flowers growing in boxes 
along the deck railings and bouquets pro- 
vided for every woman’s breakfast tray. 
Emily, accustomed as she was to the lux- 
ury of other people, was not prepared by 
the Spartan simplicity of life at the ha- 
cienda for Esteban’s own talents in this 
line. Evidently, she thought rather grimly, 
he intended to make an impression upon 
the principessa. 

Suzanne had bidden her stepdaughter 
good-by with evident misgivings. ‘I 
do wish you were taking almost anybody 
else on this cruise except those Trastavares. 
I feel it in my bones something is going to 
come of it,’’ she said maternally. “Of 
course I wanted you to give the woman a 
run for her money —that’s what I got you 
here for, to settle a score or two on account 
of your poor dear father. But really, pre- 
cious, if you don’t take care, people are 
going to taik about you and Prince Trasta- 
vare.”’ 

‘Dear me, I hope so,”” murmured Emily. 
“One may as well be dead as not be talked 
about.” 

‘“‘Humph! You say these smart-Aleck 
things, but I sometimes wonder whether 
you mean them,”’ remarked her step- 
mother, not without acumen. ‘Anyway, 
you’d better be careful, or Esteban will 
begin to act up,’’ she advised; reverting, 
as do all people when really moved, to the 
language of her youth. 

“Not he,” said Emily ruefully. “I 
wish he would act up.” 
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The older woman eyed her sharply. 
“So that’s the idea—rousing his jealousy! 
Well, it is one way of holding them—for 
a while,”’ she added thoughtfully. When 
Suzanne waxed thoughtful Emily usually 
listened. ‘‘But if I were you I'd let sleep- 
ing dogs lie. They aren’t like our men, or 
like English, these Europeans. I ought to 
know, having married both kinds. They 
are older in their ways, somehow; they 
don’t show their real feelings. But that 
doesn’t mean they haven’t got ’em--by 
no means. Take my Armand, for instance. 
He wouldn’t knock me down, as Blodgett 
might have done, or snub me till I didn’t 
know whether I was present or not, the 
way your father knew how to do; but if 
I were to get Armand really riled, dearie, 
he’d even up on me in some nasty little 
way you’d never suspect. They've got 
claws as well as teeth, these European 
men, and they don’t hesitate to use ’em.”’ 

“T hope you are not insinuating that 
Esteban is a cat man, like your Duval,” 
said Emily with some heat. 

“‘Um-m—more like a tiger man, perhaps. 
Look at the way he moves, sort of flowing 
and smooth, as if he could leap up a tree 
as easily as not! I know I'd hate to have 
him give me a swipe of the paw.” 

“‘Or a bite of the teeth, for that matter?’ 
suggested Emily. ‘‘He’s got such strong 
white teeth—the better to eat you with, 
my dear.” 

“T’d know how to handle a biting man,” 
replied Suzanne seriously and with confi- 
dence. ‘But take it from me, dearie, don’t 
start anything with Esteban you can’t 
finish; or with Trastavare either. They’re 
different, that’s all. My word, I like to 
see any woman having a good time, of 
course, and you were pretty badly 
swamped in domesticity; but I must say 
you've snapped out of it.” 

Despite stepmaternal misgivings, the 
little party on the Gathid made very 
pleasant sailing, leaving behind them the 
Céte d’Emeraude and the Cote d’Argent, 
passing Gibraltar and the high red cliffs of 
the Spanish Cote Vermeille, and so along 
the Mediterranean; to anchor presently 
in a blue, transparent bay off the Cdte 
d’Azur, within easy distance of Nice and 
Monte Carlo; and also of the Villa Luna, 
where the Trastavari had what they called 
their selling field. 

This was, as the principessa carelessly 
explained, a shabby old barn of a place 
where the Trastavari usually spent their 
nesting periods, but which they themselves 
had used very little, until it was discov- 
ered that the flat upland vineyards made a 
promising flying ground. “It is lucky 
Mario did not sell the property for our 
debts, as I wished him to do. He makes 
many sales here during the season now, 
especially since the rich Argentines have 
taken possession of the Riviera. They are 
as bad as the Californians they will buy 
anything that costs enough. For myself, 
life en villegiatura bores me; but I think 
Mario rather enjoys it, pottering about in 
the gardens, the rose houses, what not. It 
is from his mother’s greenhouses here, by 
the way, that your golden rosebuds come,”’ 
Giulia added, smiling companionably at 
Emily. ‘‘I assure you, Mario has never so 
honored me with his filial sentiments. We 
keep a major-domo of sorts here, and some 
gardeners, and the mechanics, of course. 
But we never open the villa itself; we find 
it easier and cheaper to stop with friends.”’ 
It was the principessa’s extreme candor 
which Archibald Weldon had indicated to 
his child as a trait peculiarly aristocratic. 

Anatole, with the car, was on hand to 
meet them; there was a motor launch for 
ferrying purposes; so life was resumed 
much as it had been at Biarritz, with the 
exception that while at Biarritz Emily had 
at least seen her husband frequently during 
the day; now she never saw him at all, 
except during dinner and afterward, when 
he was very busy with his guests. Esteban 
proved a tireless host. 

The principessa also absented herself 
during the greater part of every day, which 

Continued on Page 45 
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HEN your taste’ which affect you? Instant Postum made-with-milk demonstrator, will help you start the test. Accept 
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tires of ordinary is recommended as the best hot drink in the world _ her offer! 


mealtime drinks... for children. 


When summer’s Make a thirty-day test of Postum—long enough 
sultry days bring _ to see results. Then decide. Carrie Blanchard, food 


constant weariness 





warning that you need a change in habits... 
When hot nights add to the restlessness and 


uneasiness of your sleep sae 


rry Postum! Try it because it contains no arti 
, . * . : . 
ficial stimulant—no caffein to fray the nerves and 


] P - 
induce wakefulness. 


Try it because it has a new, refreshing flavor 
a flavor which is liked better than that of any 


other mealtime drink in 2,500,000 homes! 


Whole wheat and bran—these two with ¢ 
sweetening make Postum. Wheat and bran 
fully blended and roasted. They produ 
with a rich, mellow flavor—a full-bodied 
ing, sociable drink. Try it! 

Iced or hot, Postum is easy to pri 
pensive—and delicious. Millions drink 
women and children. Don’t you think that 


drink which is denied to children mav have faul 
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_ ‘HREE years ago I determined to produce a silk sock 
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; which would out-wear any silk sock ever developed. 


The Realsilk Super-Service Socks we have been selling 


ever since are the result. . . After three years of pur- 


chaser-experience on the part of over 3,000,000 men 


Iam convinced that we make no over-statement when 


we say that Realsilk Super-Service Socks actually are 


the ‘‘best wearing silk socks in America—bar none.”’ 
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THREE REASONS WHY THEY do WEAR! 


When we tell you that 
Realsilk SUPER-SERVICE Socks look better and 
wear longer than any other socks made we 
are prepared to substantiate that claim. You 
can actually see the reason why in every pair. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE—Realsilk SUPER-SERV- 
ick Socks are made of 100° pure, FRESH 
silk—silk that left Yokohama scarcely more 
than 24 days before the finished hosiery 
reaches you. That's made possible by our 
novel method of manufacturing and because 
we sell direct to the consumer . . . And what an 
improvement in the lasting good looks of 
our socks when the silk is FRESH! 

IN THE SECOND PLACE—We employ an 
exclusive patente 1 FRICTION PROCESS to 
test the wearing qualities of the super-service 
toes and heels. This enables us to assure a 
higher standard of endurance than would 
otherwise be possible. We actually know— 
before these socks leave the Mills—not only 
how well they will wear but how much better 


they will wear than any other socks made. 
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EALSILK 
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This gold button identifies 

the Bonded Realsilk Service 

Representative when he calls 
at your home or office 





FINALLY, we have developed a positive 
RIP-PROOF elastic top which is so con- 
structed and reinforced that it will not tear, 
“run,” or rip loose. It’s made to stand the 
strain, no matter how hard the garter pulls. 

Three years of completely satisfactory every- 
day wear, under all possible conditions, on 
the part of 3 million customers, furnish 
most convincing proof that these features 
really do create vastly greater sock efficiency. 

Don't fail to take advantage of the op- 
portunity—next time the Realsilk Gold 
Button man calls on you—to give these 
SuPER-SERVICE Socks of ours a thorough 
going-over. Or better still, why not ‘phone 
our local Branch Office, or drop a line to 
the Mills, to have a Representative call at 
once and put an end to your sock worries 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and Makers of Fine Lingerte 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
ynsult "Phone Directory for Your Local Office 
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she spent trying out planes recently ar- 
rived at the hangars. ‘For the winter’s 
trade,’’ she informed them. She was ap- 
parently far more interested in aviatior 
than her husband, who continued to put 
himself very much at Emily’s disposal. 
Emily was grateful enough for his com- 
pany, although she sensed in it latterly an 
unspoken sympathy, almost a pity, whic! 
often made her wince. 

She did not lack for other company, al- 
though their polite guests, suspecting a 
thriving affair, tactfully absented them- 
selves as much as possible. Des Luynes 
was usually at hand, his manner mere and 
more vague as his new book began to take 
shape. He was engaged at the moment in 
locating the whereabouts of the lost island 
of Atlantis. And there was Bette. That 
young person had adapted herself to the 
novelty of life aboard a yacht as if 
merely another household to manage, hav- 
ing taken upon herself without question 
the direction of the chef, the ordering of 
meals, the arrangement of flowers, and so 
on. She had a way of humming about her 
work a tuneless, monotonous little lullaby 


it were 


1 


which was typical of her—-perhaps of all 
the Bettes in the world: 


** Fais dodo, ( ‘olas, mon p f fri ré 
Fais dodo, t’'auras du lolo. 
Vaman est en haut, qui fait du gateau 


fait du chocolat 


Papa est en ba 3, Jul, 
Of late the familiar ditty sometimes 
brought tears to Emily’s eyes. She would 
I fared badly just then without Bette 
to remind her of the eternal verities; little 
Jette, who would most certainly bake 
cakes for her own babies and see to it that 
their papa prov ided them suitably with the 
olos of life, chocolate and otherwise 
Those who know the Riviera only ir 





lay 


season miss much of its more intimate 
charm: for the Niceoises, like their Italiar 
neighbors, are essentially sun | 

do not wake fully into life except during 
the summer. Then it is that the peasants 
make up in song what the birds lack; there 
are dances and merry-makings, saint-day 
processions with fireworks and bicycle races 
much family life in the open air, the ir 

toxicating fragrance abroad everywhere of 


iovers, and 


heliotrope in full bloom. At night, along 
the littoral, the towns gather like bands of 
fireflies; and other fireflies by twos and 


threes twinkle up the dark slopes toward the 
high Corniche, where motors flash and 
pass continually on their way to pleasures 
beyond, and yet more pleasures 

Emily tried to savor her surroundings 
as a connoisseur of beauty should. “If one 


has nothing else, there is always the pleas- 


ure of the eyes,’’ was one of her earlier 
philosophies. 

But for once beauty failed her. Here 
was a feast for which she had no appetite 
All her life, she thought, she would cringe 
at the memory of a turquoise’ a with sap- 
phire shadows in it, tingea py a golden 
twilight, jeweled with great stars. She had 
learned before, when she waited for Esteban, 





how loveliness without love could hurt 


Now it seemed to her, incredibly, that 


there was no longer any Esteban for whom 
to wait. 

She came to dread above all things the 
drone of an approaching aeroplane, a rak- 
ish craft, stream-lined and painted white, 
out of which the beautiful dark face of the 
principessa laughed down at them mock- 
ingly from close above, as the Oie Blanche 
swept roaring past. Sometimes she was 
alone, sometimes she had a companion; 
and although difficult to re 
di.guise of aviator’s cap and goggles, Emily 
was sure that this was Esteban. She never 
asked, however, nor did her husband vol- 
unteer information. 

He seemed himself 


unusually solicitous for her pleasure, con- 


cognize in the 





in the best of spirits 


stantly suggesting plans for her amus¢ 
ment. But even Bette became aware that 


there was something amiss and . garded 
her beloved belle-seur with a certain de- 
fensive anxiety. She commented again 
upon Esteban’s devotion to the card tables 
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‘No? Then where?”’ 


Emily shrugged 








went to them quite 





Perhaps Esteban himself hi: 


tar and singers mad 


essa remarked that a new 


ype different from any 
‘‘Ah, then I must soon leave you,”’ s 


I have been waitir 





Australian flight 
direct to Australi: 


Sea and so on east. It has always been my 


heard a stifled exclamation 
she said aloud pleasantly, * 


teresting, Mario. Who accompanies you 


but Emily noticed that her hands gripped 


knuckles showed 


naturally, for such a 
rs male company 


element of danger.” 


s obse rved,”’ he smil 





s the one disability of your sex.” 


‘*So I am rejected—and on a technical 


shrug. ‘“‘Apparently the one requisite 


ife nowadays is that she be 


That night, as Emily lay restle 


luxury and greater liberty 


and Giulia de Trastavare entered, without 


Do you think he will 


you on and On and on, 


the game, the game, forever 








et } ou are te g me the truth D 
theton He does not ‘ ] 

Oh, not words, perhaps, but in other 
Wi He does not see} ) w he 
ju are ne, se lint m 

Rather not! terrupted bn suc 

e 

net He never tried that sort of 
t g, I assure ] he wou be 
nere now I hate beir n lied about 

ihe otner sat dowr my n the edge 
ol ‘ ed » she Said ina let du 
m ne that has failed! | ive failed 
pair ! 

kin tarea You wanted him to love 
me 

vy! Whyelses yuld I have kept 
the others away from you, thrown you 
nto his arms, made every opportunity 

I suppose,”’ said Emily slowly, flushing 

you hoped to get rid of him, so that—s 
tnat uu Would be tree to be wit! te 
ban? 

‘Free lhe other laughed very bit- 
terly Wher have I ever beer any- 
thing but free?—from the moment of 
marriage, when he went off to spend our 
wedding night with his airplane! Ah, 
free! Free for what? To fling myself to 
the devil, to give myse f to anyone who 
would take me Listen, you little cool 
white, clever idiot! I wanted him to love 


! You are at least a woman, are 
? I wanted him to be stirred 


maddened Ur I have heard of 





yu, Watched you; it is a type new to him 
provocative; you have had success wit! 
mer And then, when you would not have 
him—ah, I knew, you see, that you would 


10t have him; you Americans, under all 





your daring and pretense, are timid, cau 
tious Virtuous as Virgin ce-——tnen, at 
la hurt, not understanding, in need of 
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THE SATURDAY 


, would be speaking so eloquently, my dear. 
And then?” 
““Then I would make him take me away, 
alone, to a little cottage somewhere in the 
hills, I think, without even servants near 
us.”’ 

The other laughed a little, on a sobbing 
breath, like a child. ‘‘A picturesque peas- 
ant’s hut, full of vermin, eh? And without 
servants? Dio mio, this Mario who is in 
love only with death would not know how 
to put the studs in his own shirt! And I am 
little better. Surely we might take only my 
maid. Eh, well, once in our peasant’s 
hut among the vermin, what then?”’ 

“Then,”’ said Emily, flushed but deter- 
mined, ‘“‘I would have a baby, Giulia. 
Men want children, even if they pretend 
they don’t.” 

There was a long silence. The princi- 
pessa kissed Emily’s cheek and said quite 
gently: ‘‘So it is not the shallow little 
flirting wretch I thought, after all! What 
you propose, cara mia, is merely a miracle. 
At your age I also believed in miracles. 
But for me the age of miracles has passed.”’ 
She rose; she had regained her composure. 
“Ah, no, I have played my last trump, 
I think, and it remains only to lose as 
gracefully as possible; one isn’t too bad 
at that! You will forget these small-hour 
indiscretions? I must have had too much 
of Esteban’s excellent Chablis at dinner. 
Good night, my very dear, and—thank 
you!”’ She was gone. 

For several days Emily saw very little 
of either Giulia or Trastavare, although 
the former had so recovered her careless 
gayety that their conference in the dark 
hours began to seem like mere hysteria; 
a touch of the cafard, perhaps, that often 
attacks persons who live habitually at 
high tension. Then the prince invited 
them to spend a final afternoon at his 
villa, since he was leaving in a day or so. 
They would have a sort of sunset picnic 
meal on the terrace. ‘‘As much of enter- 
tainment as my old country people there 
can manage,”’ he explained to Emily; ‘“‘and 
even so, I shall have to borrow your excel- 
lent Anatole to assist with the service. But 
I should like you to see my mother’s gar- 
dens, neglected as they are at present; and 
also you may be interested in the mono- 
plane.’”’ 

““Oh, you will take me up?”’ she asked 
eagerly. Trastavare had not invited her to 
fly since they left Biarritz, and she found 
that she rather missed the excitement of it; 
the titillation danger gave to her tired 
nerves, like overstrong coffee. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Not in the mono- 
plane, cara signora. It is not so safe a little 
family bus as the Oie Blanche; there are 
certain faults of construction, the engine is 
too powerful. My riggers and fitters are 
busy with it, which has delayed departure. 
Besides,”” he added with a sidelong glance 
at Esteban, “your husband is not too 
happy when you fly with me, I think.” 

She gave him a faint and grateful little 
smile, suspecting that he tried to reassure 
her by hinting at a jealousy which did not 
exist. It was some time since Esteban had 
cared, or known, whether she flew, or 
whither, or with whom. 

Emily was rather curious to see the Villa 
Luna, which Trastavare evidently loved as 
much as the principessa disliked it. The 
property had been his mother’s favorite 
house; he made, so Giulia informed her, a 
great cult of his mother. ‘‘Who must have 
been the epitome of all the virtues,”’ she 
added, yawning, ‘‘which I have not.” 

It was a gaunt, bare old dwelling of 
faded pink plaster, with a sundial over the 
door; the heavily shuttered windows, 
draped now with cobwebs, a funereal salon 
with monumental furniture ranged against 
the walls, and shrouded mirrors which 
seemed, even in full daylight, to reflect 
ghosts. But the garden, overgrown as it 
was with box and yew and cypress, had the 
charm only ancient Italian gardens know 
which have been much loved. The terrace, 
edged by a broken marble balustrade, com- 
manded a lovely turquoise reach of the 
Mediterranean; fountains trickled over 
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moss; broad and shallow steps led down 
between banks of fuchsia and heliotrope to 
a secluded and half-ruined little white Tem- 
ple of Love. Emily understood why this 
place had for generations been used by the 
Trastavari for their honeymoons; she 
thought that by the light of its namesake, 
the Villa Luna might yet awake to love and 
loveliness. 

“There is an acre or so of glass at the 
back where the prince has his famous rose 
trees, Emily; and in an upstairs loggia you 
will find some ancient and very ugly fres- 
coes,”” volunteered Esteban, knowing his 
wife’s odd interest in such things. But he 
paused abruptly, evidently embarrassed to 
have betrayed the fact that he was less a 
stranger than herself at the Villa Luna. It 
brought her mind back with a pang to her 
own affairs. How often had Esteban come 
to this place, and why? Giulia de Trasta- 
vare, despite her secret passion for her own 
husband, was none the less dangerous to 
other men. 

Tables were being set on the terrace by a 
flustered old major-domo, under the pat- 
ronizing direction of Anatole, when Emily 
and the prince returned ahead of the others 
from the aerodrome, where the party had 
been inspecting planes. There had been 
much learned talk of struts and helicopters, 
head resistance, angles of incidence, and the 
like; all of it Greek to Emily, but appar- 
ently quite comprehensible to Esteban, 
with his flair for any sort of sport. No 
planes had been taken up because that day 
the mistral was blowing; quite lightly, tem- 
pered, as all things are tempered along the 
gentle Provencal coast, into a mere stiff 
land breeze; but like all expert flyers, 
Trastavare was very careful and permitted 
his guests to take no chances. The rounded 
domes of the hangar sheds, rising from what 
had been a wide acreage of vineyard, made 
an odd note in the landscape, by contrast 
with the ancientry of the house and its 
yews and pointed cypresses. 

““My mother would have been displeased 
to see them; she so dreaded changes,”’ com- 
mented Trastavare. ‘‘My parents were 
old-fashioned folk; they loved their home 
and their children and each other.” 

“TI did not know,’ commented Emily 
lightly, ‘‘that the domestic virtues were 
much practiced in upper Italian circles.”’ 

“But we Sienese are the simplest people 
in the world! You are thinking of the 
Milanese—like my wife. Their tastes are 
more subtle. I was very happy when my 
mother gave us this villa for our wedding 
gift; though I am not here as often as I 
should like, and Giulia never. She prefers, 
naturally, the season at Deauville or at 
Biarritz.” 

“Why ‘naturally’?”’ asked Emily, upon 
whom the charm of this quiet, haunted 
place began to grow. 

He shrugged. ‘‘Because at Deauville 
and Biarritz there are not memories.’”’ He 
added, after a moment: ‘We, too, came 
here for the honeymoon, when the war was 
done. But—the honeymoon is not always 
a happy time, signora.”’ 

Emily had a way of eliciting unex- 
pected confidences from people, often when 
she did not want them. This came too close 
to Giulia’s midnight confession to be quite 
comfortable; she was glad to see the others 
returning—without their hostess, how- 
ever. 

““My wife lingers, doubtless to put the 
new monoplane to bed,’’ commented the 
prince, smiling. ‘‘There is a woman who 
makes a fuss over engines as if they were— 
puppy dogs! It used to be the racing cars; 
now it is the speed planes.”” A remark 
which reminded Emily of Giulia’s own 
complaint that Trastavare loved machinery 
as he did not love people. Who was at 
fault here, she wondered. Somebody! 

At that moment the sudden loud whir of 
a rising plane startled them. All looked, 
except the prince, who did not trouble to 
turn his head. 

““Ah, I thought so,” he remarked. “I 
knew she would never be able to resist try- 
ing out the monoplane as soon as I took my 
eye off it!” 
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Everyone stood watching the powerful 
upward sweep of the great winged thing 
into the golden reaches of the twilight 
everyone except Trastavare. 

“*How wonderful she is!”’ said Emily. “I 
never knew another woman like her 
frank and brusque and utterly ruthless, 
and yet, when you know her, so curiously 
sweet!”’ 

“There never was another woman like 
her, which is perhaps fortunate. What is 
she doing now?” he asked, at Emily’s sud- 
den exclamation. 

“The most amazing things! Twists and 
dips and sudden dives. Oh—oh, I had no 
idea she could fly like this!” 

“She is a good pilot,’’ he said indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘but a better teacher, because she 
flies more by theory than by instinct, She 
is, in fact, the best instructor I have.” 

“Oh, but watch her now, she’s doing 
somersaults! Surely that’s not safe, so 
close to the ground? Why don’t you look, 
Mario?” 

‘“‘T never watch her,” 
voice. “I cannot.” 

“Cannot! Why?’ demanded 
suddenly staring at him. 

‘Tt terrifies me,’’ muttered the man who 
specialized in danger. 

The truth struck Emily like a blow. She 
caught at his arm. ‘“ Mario, you love that 
woman!” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, still in that odd low- 
ered tone. ‘“‘So madly that I cannot bear 
to be long near her; it is too dangerous for 
me. My wife, do you see, interests herself 
only in the unattainable.” 

Emily’s words tumbled over themselves 
in their effort to reach him. ‘‘No, no, my 
dear fellow, you are wrong! You do not 
understand 

He stopped her with a weary gesture. 
“Tt is you who do not understand. Yet you 
must have seen for yourself—the Russian, 
this young Urruty He had evidently 
forgotten for the moment that he spoke to 
Esteban’s wife. ‘‘It is always like that, has 
been from the day of our marriage—man 
after man, lover after lover—if they are 
fortunate enough to become her lovers! 
Chi lo sa? Somctimes I doubt it. Excite- 
ment is what she must have, is the thing 
she lives upon—emotion ever renewed. 
What thrill could there be in the possession 
of an enslaved husband?” 

“But ”* gasped Emily. 

‘Listen, I will tell you something,” he 
interrupted. ‘‘One could forgive her en- 
slavement of men if she did not try to 
unman them. Even me she has tried to un- 
man—yes! On the night of our marriage, 
when I had but the necessary time for the 
ceremony before I must return to my com- 
mand, did she make that easier for me? 
Did she give godspeed and bid me acquit 
myself well, as a woman of her race should 
have done? No! She begged me to re- 
main, she clung about my neck, she would 
have disgraced me, so that I had to slip 
away from her by stealth.” 

“She loved you, Mario,”’ pleaded Emily, 
pitiful with her new understanding. 

He smiled bitterly. ‘‘Perhaps. Yet 
when I came home to her at last, here, 
where I bade her to wait for me, here in 
this house of my parents, my own mother 
she was not waiting alone. No! Already 
there was a lover with her, a young officer 
whom she had nursed in the hospital wards, 
and who needed, she said, to be made well 
in the country.” 

**One of her patients, Mario.” 

“What was one of her patients doing 
here on our belated honeymoon?” de- 
manded Trastavare sternly. ‘‘ The boy was 
mad about her of course. I found them the 
first day embracing, there in our little Tem- 
ple of Love’’—he pointed ironically to the 
lower terrace—‘‘and when she saw me 
standing near laughed and 
him.” 

‘“‘What did you do?” breathed Emily, 
aghast. 

‘‘Me? I remained, naturally, until our 
guest had quite finished his convalescence 
here. Then I also left. I suggested an 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Continued from Page 46) 
nulment of our marriage, in case she cared 
to marry her officer, but Giulia did not 
wish for that; she had not so enjoyed mar- 
riage, she said, that she desired to repeat 
the experience. Ah, I know very well how I 
1ould hate a woman who so mocks, so 
despises all that I hold most sacred! Yet I 
cannot watch her in the air. I am too well 

Emily saw only too clearly what had hap- 
here Misunderstanding, pride, 
jealousy that would not admit it was jeal- 
no chance really to know each other, 
to make the necessary readjustments of 
marriage; a world too much with them, 
which would not let them be. It was, she 
saw in an instant’s sharp vision, exactly the 
sort of thing that was happening now to her 
and Esteban. 

3ut for the moment there was no time for 
her own trouble. Her heart beat high with 
generous impulse. Once again she found 
thrust upon her the rdle of dea er machina. 
She held in her two hands human destiny. 
True, this was a confidence, as the confes- 
on of Giulia had been a confidence; but if 
ever two confidences were meant to be vio- 
ated in the name of happiness, these were 
tney 

“Listen, my friend,” she said in her turn, 
“and I will tell you something!”” But what 
she had to say was never told, for at that 
moment something happened. She saw 
it happening in the faces near her; inter- 
ested, admiring one minute, the next white 
and horrified. The loud whirring drone of 
the motor had suddenly ceased. Esteban 
sprang across the terrace, crying out to her, 
“Do not look, my Emily, do not look!” 

But Emily had already looked, had 
already seen the monoplane pause high 
n air like bird—and plunge and 
drop. They were all out in the garden 
then, running toward the aerodrome; but 
past them, as if they had been standing still, 
’s husband, moaning. 

A famous German surgeon who hap- 
pened to be at Nice came from the door 
of a room in the Villa Luna, shaking his 
head at those who stood there waiting. 
will not live?’”’ whis- 
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pered Emily. 

will live. She may even 
boomed the great man, not 
troubling to lower his voice. “‘ But when— 
that, man does not know. If the amputa- 
tion goes well a 

Somebody groaned, “Oh, hush, she 
might hear you!"’ Too late. She had 
heard. The eyes of the bandaged, muffled 
figure in the pillows rested upon them a 
moment tragically. Then they moved with 
infinite weary effort till they found the 
man beside the bed, standing there tense, 
with clenched fists. 

“Ah, Mario they heard her 
whisper, “‘what a sell for you, my friend! 
\ cripple! You will never be able to— 
annul me now.” 

And they heard the man’s sobbing an- 
wer as he threw himself on his knees be- 
side her and flung his arms with fierce pro- 
tectiveness across the broken body: “I 
hall have you to myself, at last, cara, ca- 

na. J shall never again need to share 
Giulia had found 
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yacht Gathid consternation 
Emily, the cool, the imperturb- 
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» expressive phrase of her sex, gone to 
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} sound. of the anchor chain 
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Esteban said over her shoulder to some- 
one near by: ‘‘You hear? She asks to go 
home, Tubal! She has had enough of it at 
last! She asks to go to our home! We 
have succeeded! You were right, Tubal, as 
always. But, madre de Dios, what a 
chance we took!” 

Later, Emily recalled this aside and 
realized that their quietly observant 
friend, the chenango who had arranged 
their marriage, was still doing his neigh- 
borly best by them; but at the time she 
had no room in her thoughts for anything 
but her own acute nostalgia. 

“IT want my babies!’’ she moaned. “I 
want la madre and Pedro and the efche- 
onda! I want you!” As if he were not 
already holding her as close as possible! 
“Oh, ’Steban, can’t we find some quicker 
way to get there than by boat—the auto- 
mobile—an express train?” 

Here the capable Bette took a hand in 
affairs. She stood on tiptoe to whisper 
something into her brother’s ear. He 
struck his hands together with a sudden 
laugh. 

“But of course! It is the very moment 
for the surprise! Listen, my Emily. 
There is a quicker way to go than either 
automobile or express train, if you will 
intrust yourself to me. There is the Vie 
Blanche.” 

She stared up at 
Blanche! Giulia’s plane 

“But yes! Why not?” He grinned like 
a pleased child over the success of his sur- 
prise. ‘It is now your plane. I bought it 
for you in Biarritz. First I consulted my 
grandmother, who thought it might be 
very useful to have about the place, now 
that there is so much coming and going. 
La madre enjoys modern improvements, 
as you know; she had the first iron cook- 
stove in our valleys, the first American 
sewing machine; and she thinks now of 
installing a wireless apparatus, so that she 
may hear American music; she has a great 
curiosity to know what is this jazz. She 
has given us the mule pasture behind the 
stables for a landing ground, so ——” 

“But,” gasped Emily, “‘you don’t know 
how to handle a plane!”’ 

““Me? I am even an expert pilot, though 
I have done little flying until recently,” 
he said with becoming modesty. ‘‘ You 
did not know? I think there are many 
things you do not know about your hus- 
band, Emily. Bette found me out; but 
she understands how to keep a secret, that 
one. You seemed so much to enjoy flying 
the Oie Blanche that I was unwilling you 
should fly her only with—other people.” 

Emily caught at him, her face trans- 
figured. ‘‘Esteban! You were jealous 
then? You were jealous all the time of poor 
Mario?” 

He hung his head with his engaging 
sheepishness. ‘‘ Naturally I was jealous, 
gatchutcha! Am I not a man? But one 
does not care to exhibit such weakness. 
Trastavare is a fine fellow, too—a sports- 
man, though he has not the build for the 
pelota. I shall, on the other hand, never 
fly so well as he—never; but Donna Giulia 
says I am the best pupil she has yet 
trained.” 

And then Emily understood completely — 
understood with shame. ‘‘ That is what you 
and Giulia have been doing all this time 
together! She has only been teaching you 
to fly!’ 

“Certainly. What else?’ He lifted her 
head with a hand under her chin. “‘So you 
did not trust me, Emily? Yet I have 
trusted you,” he said, very gravely and 
gently. ‘‘I have had jealousy on your ac- 
count, and fear, but not distrust. I waited 
only, as Tubal bade me wait. Can you not 
realize what it means to one of our race to 
become a husband, a father? ‘Eschal- 
dene fededen,’ Emily; ‘Basque and faith- 
ful.’ Besides,”” he shrugged, ‘‘have not 
you, who are so clever, learned this true 
thing—that a man’s affections are not like 
cold viands, to be warmed over with sea- 
soning and served again? Ah, no! Once 
cold— pfui!—they are like cold eels, they 
cannot be recooked.”’ 
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Prince Trastavare himself saw them off 
some hours later from the aerodrome of 
the Villa Luna, with a few quiet parting 
instructions. Esteban must look out for the 
remou, that sudden change in the air which 
follows changes in the earth surface; he 
must watch his altimeter and keep well up 
so that there was room for a glide if he 
stalled; the Oie Blanche was a natural 
glider; she would not pancake, as the 
monoplane had done. 

“The mistral has cleared things for you, 
too; there should be no bumpy air today. 
I am glad you are not afraid, after yester- 
day,’”’ he added steadily. ‘‘Giulia would 
hate very much to have caused anyone 
fear of the sport she loved.” 

When he would have kissed Emily’s hand 
in farewell, she drew it away and kissed his 
lips instead. ‘‘ That is for both of you, from 
us,”” she said, and Esteban confirmed it 
with a quick, hard handclasp. 

The land slipped away from them; the 
sea, with a last dip of the pennant from the 
toy yacht Gathid, became a remote blue 
river. Anatole, bent over the wheel of his 
speeding car like a Grand Prix racer, gave 
up his final frantic effort to be on hand in 
case of the worst and commended them 
personally to the care of God. 

“Some day,”’ thought Emily dreamily, 
“‘T shall be coming back to this world we 
are leaving now, in one form or other, 
ghost or woman; but not alone—never, 
never alone. Always with Esteban! The 
world is not a safe place for me alone,”’ she 
decided. 

They talked very little through the tele- 
phone apparatus made necessary by the 
roar of the engine. She did not wish to dis- 
tract Esteban’s attention from the controls, 
from the terrain map hung beside him. 

Now and then she turned to smile back 
at him, and always his return smile was 
ready for her, eager, glad. Below them 
passed, rapidly as in a cinema, the toy 
fields of France—provinces, rivers, little 
hills which were strange to her, seen so 
from above; yet Esteban knew them all, 
and sometimes called out a name to her 
through the speaking trumpet. Words 
from Marpessa came to her memory: 


We two in heaven dancing; Babylon 

Shall flash and murmur and cry from 
under us; 

We two in heaven running; continents 

Shall lighten, ocean unto ocean flash, 

And rapidly laugh till all the world is warm. 


For the first time Emily felt no terror of 
the air; it seemed to her only another, 
gentler ocean. The steady roar of the en- 
gine soothed her as they dipped and rose 
upon invisible billows; she knew that 
close behind sat Esteban, sensitive touch 
on the controls, keen seaman’s eyes alert 
for danger, ready with a quiet reassurance 
if they dropped too suddenly into an air 
pocket, if the engine stilled a little as they 
coasted down the wind. Presently, touch- 
ing her on the shoulder, he handed her a 
roll of bread, a packet of chocolate, a small 
flask of wine. How like la madre’s grand- 
son, she thought, to have remembered 
food! She ate obediently, and drank, and 
presently dozed a while, rushing through 
space at a hundred miles an hour. 

Again he touched her shoulder, pointing 
eagerly. Before them, well below, was a 
tip of snow that caught the sun with a 
flash of diamonds. It was the Ping Pené, 
in the Carlitte district, where the peasants 
believe the ark to have rested instead of 
upon Mount Ararat. They were approach- 
ing the Pyrenees; a very different approach 
from her first. 

Far off shone a streak of silver on the 
horizon—the Atlantic! She leaned over, 
watching, waiting. Things became larger, 
more discernible; the tiny patchwork of 
fields at odd angles, the steepled towns, the 
miniature grazing herds which did not lift 
their heads to look at the strange thing 
passing over, with its attendant shadow 
long upon the hills. These were accus- 
tomed by now to the great mail planes on 
the daily air route between Morocco and 
Toulouse. Emily thought of how the 
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soldiers of Charlemagne sleeping near would 
have stared. The people in the scattered 
villages had not seen a plane fly so close. 
The streets became white with upturned 
faces. All at once, near a three-arched bel- 
fry that she recognized, thrilling, Emily 
noted an antlike figure on a donkey set 
forth at full gallop; this was undoubtedly 
Hermose, the umbrella mender, ambitious 
to be in at the finish. 

“*Look, look!”’ she cried to Esteban, for- 
getting the telephone. ‘‘Now I see the 
tower of L’Ey Kahatcia! We are almost 
there!”” But Esteban did not answer; he 
was preparing to descend. 

Unfortunately, Madame Urruty, not ex- 
pecting them, had seized the frugal oppor- 
tunity to make some final usage of the 
pasture she had allotted to Esteban for a 
landing field, so that it was occupied at the 
moment by grazing beasts. Esteban saw 
this—too late. He set his teeth and mut- 
tered a prayer to Saint Blaise, patron of 
animals. The engine paused, there was a 
sickening stillness. 

““Garde-toi, Emily!’”’ he cried strongly. 
They landed, touched the earth in a series 
of long, leaping bounds, threading an in- 
tricate way among young mules that 
brayed their horror at this apparition, and 
cattle that scattered for their lives, the lead 
cow zigzagging just ahead of them, tail 
straight up in the air, gaping back over her 
painted wooden collar with a face of ludi- 
crous dismay. 

Esteban was laughing aloud, but pale, as 
he undid the safety belts and lifted his wife 
to terra firma. ‘‘Who says I am not a 
pilot?”’ he boasted. “If I had but injured 
one of those creatures—pfui! What my 
grandmother would have done to me! As 
it is, our cows will give nothing but butter 
for a week. But watch my father and la 
madre; they will show no surprise what- 
ever at the manner of our arrival. It would 
be beneath their dignity.” 

As he spoke, small Wally appeared on the 
horizon, with old Nagarro in close attend- 
ance, both dog and boy speechless with agi- 
tation, followed by the entire population of 
the farm and its neighborhood, in various 
stages of enthusiasm. But true to proph- 
ecy, Madame Urruty and her son Pedro 
awaited the sky voyagers calmly at their 
door, as if visitors were in the habit of thus 
descending upon them from high heaven. 
Pedro knocked out the dottle of his pipe on 
the door-side bench to bid them a pleasant 
welcome; the matriarch said nothing at all, 
but kissed them on either cheek with lips 
which trembled, held them close with hands 
which shook a little, since she was growing 
old. 

““Where is my baby?” demanded Emily 
tensely. 

“At this hour, naturally, she sleeps,” re- 
proved the matriarch; the shadows were 
already long in the barnyard. 

From above came the soft Creole tones 
of Angélique, humming, with strong ne- 
groid inflections, Bette’s little familiar lull- 
aby of home: 
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Cuant. Fais do-do Co-las, mon p’tit Fré-re; 





fais do-do, t'au-rasdu_ lo- lo; 





She broke off with a startled ‘‘Who 
dat?”’’ as Emily came sobbing and running 
up the stairs, followed by Esteban, his son 
riding his shoulders. The Urruty family 
were reunited. 
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babys health 


keeping fresh 
and ae the things 
he eats and drinks 
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No SACRIFICE TOO GREAT 
TO KEEP HIM WELL AND HAPPY 


Yet how often is the simplest health precaution disregarded! Don’t 
deny your baby this protection. It costs so little. And he needs it 
now—to help him ward off dangers that are gravest in warm weather. 


Fri 'gidal re Provides Refri 'geratio n 
5° Colder Than Government 
Standards! 


ABY’S health in summer months is menaced 

by the gravest of all dangers—food con- 
tamination. Guard against it, science warns us. 
This warning is repeated in Bulletins issued 
by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and by Health 
Boards in leading American cities. They tell us 
that high or fluctuating temperatures in refrig- 
eration actually ¢nr7te food contamination. That 
a constant, low temperature is a vital necessity 
if baby’s foods are to be safely kept. These au- 
thorities set the Safety Line in refrigeration at 
so. Above that point, they say, lies danger! 
Now note how Frigidaire goes a step beyond 
accepted standards. Direct frost-coil cooling 
maintains a constant, cold storage temperature 
in the food compartment that is actually 5 
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RIGIDAIRE'’S constant, cold storage refrigera- 

tion keeps foods fresh and wholesome four to 
five times longer than usual. Even milk—if it's 
fresh when you buy it—stays sweet for days at a 
time. How priceless this protection when there's 
a baby in the home! And of what avail all other 


, 
loving care if this one precaution is neglected! 
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colder than Government requirements. In other 
words, here is a 5° Margin of Safety as an added 
health safeguard. No wonder hundreds of 
thousands of users have been won to Frigidaire 
—more than have bought all other electric 
refrigerators combined. 

The feeling of security that Frigidaire brings 
to your home is beyond all price. Yet you pay 
so little for it. Complete Frigidaire models 
all ready to attach and operate from any con 
venient electric outlet—are now priced at only 
$195 f. o. b. Dayton—the lowest price in 
Frigidaire history! 

All Frigidaires, regardless of size or price, 
are available under liberal General Motors 
terms. First a small deposit. Then a little 
each month out of income. Visit the nearest 
Frigidaire Salesroom today. Provide your baby 
this protection that no one else can give. 
FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


) ary of General Motors ¢ 


Davron, Ohio 


Dept. B-rorg 
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The Denver Post 


Chevrolet's graceful lines 
blend perfectly with the scenic 
beauty of the Colorado Rockies 

its engine power easily con- 
quers the stiffest mountain 
grades.”’ 


Epwarpb A. Sprout 


Los A ngeles Times 


“T have owned seven Chevro- 
the 1920 to the pres 

ive and have 

wear A - j 

ver desert sands 

mountain grades, always 
satisfaction. The 


let is a real 


Frep Ross 
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New York Evening World 


“Small car excellence in both 
performance and appearance is 
strikingly exemplified in the 
Chevrolet line.”’ 
—HazeN CONKLIN 
Chicago Tribune 
“It strikes me that in its com 
plete 1927 line Chevrolet has at- 
tained the ultimate in low cost 
personal transportation.” 
J. L. Jenkins 


Boston Globe 
“Chevrolet for appearance, val- 
ue and price, meets any artist's 
image of perfection.” 

James T. SULLIVAN 


India napolis Star 


‘Today's Chevrolet epito 
mizes the great genius of today’s 
engineering ability. For beauty, 
sturdiness, roadability, econ 
omy of operation and low first 
cost it is unequalled.”’ 

Dan V. GooDMAN 


Detroit Times 
Also Universal Service 
“Chevrolet's beauty appeal 
makes most people forget that 
it is easily the smoothest-run- 
ning Chevrolet in history, and 
the biggest dollar’s worth that 
may be purchased.” 


Ray Priest 
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Cincinnati Enquirer 
‘In this town of hills Chevro- 
let certainly stacks up well in 
performance. Its good looks 
and quality finish have im- 
parted a new thrill in the low- 
priced class."’ 


—Rosert C. BeEtser 


Dallas News & Journal 


**The 1927 Chevrolet has been 
a motoring sensation in this 
part of the country. It provides 
an unbelievable amount of 
quality car for the money 
Nortu BiGBeE 
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Amazing Quality 


in Chevrolet History / 










Portland Oregonian 
“Give me a 
mountain roads It can be 
relied on to finish the trip.” 


ArTHUR D. SULLIVAN 


Atlanta Georgian American 


‘The 1927 Chevrolet 1s an answer 
to the demand of the public ask 
ing acombination of beauty and 
economy. It one of the 
achievements that make this 
the great.-t age of progress, 
and the response it has had 
from the public is proof that it 
is a triumph of transportation 
genius!"’ 


H. F. 


CoGILL 


Chevrolet for 


, 


Representing the result of 14 years’ 
consistent improvement, today’s Chev- 
rolet is universally acclaimed as the 
world’s finest low-priced car. 


In design and construction—in appear- 
ance, performance and all-around 
comfort, it represents the outstanding 
achievement of a great and progressive 
organization — Chevrolet, backed by 
the vast resources of General Motors. 


Endurance and staunchness that have 
been proved by years of testing on the 
General Motors Proving Ground— 


—modern design based on the price- 
less discoveries of General Motors 
Research Staff— 


Knickerbocker Press, 


The Memphis Commercial 


—enchanting style and comfort such as 
the world expects in bodies by Fisher— 


—all combine to provide the most 
amazing quality ever offered in a low- 
priced car— 


—quality so pronounced that the 
country unites in a chorus of endorse- 
ment—an endorsement expressed by 
the public in the form of a tremen- 
dously increased demand for Chevrolet 
cars—an endorsement reflected by the 
press of the nation! 


Read below the comments of some of 
America’s leading automobile editors 
and you will understand why Chevrolet 
has changed every existing idea of 
motor car value! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corp. 


—~ at these low prices! 


The 
Landau - 


The Tourin . 
or Rede - 525 


.°745 


Th ~ The Imperial $ 
oe 5 ee coe 
The $Z 
ee Oe WT ChassOnly)  °395 
fan : 695 1-Ton Truck - - - $ 95 
— ae F (Chassis Only) 4 
es rt 
Cabriolet - 715 All Prices £.0.b. Flint, Mich. 


Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling 
and financing charges available. 


Albany, N.Y. Appeal \Those of us who ha 

‘The 1927 Chevrolet line ts a “Your peacock is O. K. as the development 
knockout Wonderful value typifying the good looks of th I 
for the money in beauty and Chevrolet but yu’) irs and 
performance. This should be rare bird to exp ] t h 
the biggest of Chevrolet's many and general Ss 
big vears. car. 

E. T. Lovepay 201 F. Lo 

f 

Washington, D. C. Times, ae — 
“Chevrolet's 1927. offerings Seattle Times 3 rook - 
are unquestionably the highest [ ha drin i Chevrol Broo lyn Dail) 
type of quality ever offered the man) The Chevrolet 
public at such a low price. Th« road a "7 : d te a i 
annals of the automotive sam p aden walen lu i 
dustry record no greater achieve automobile val p! ul 
acne.” vided for the pric ley 

J. Leo SuGrue Steve ARNI C.H 


San Francisco Chronicle 


PINKS« 


Times 
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TWO 


HOURS of 
* PARAMOUNT 


One thing you have always known about pictures—those made 
by Paramount are best. Now you get Paramount quality 
in the whole show—Paramount Features, Paramount News, 
Paramount Comedies and Cartoons. That’s two hours of the 
best motion picture entertainment in the world! You can see 
the Paramount 100% Program at all the best theatres and you 
should, because in Short Features, as well as long, “Jf it’s a 
‘taramount Picture it’s the best show in town!” 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., Paramount Bldg., N. Y. 
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Beau Geste 
The World's 
Greatest 
«Melodrama 
$a 4R> lives, quick 


deaths, undying de- 
votion in the heart of the 
hot Sahara, with the ro- 
mantic French Foreign Le- 
gion as the colorful back- 
ground. Herbert Brenon 
Production from the world 
famous novel by P. C. Wren, 
with Ronald Colman, Noah 
Beery and an all-star cast. 


Wallace Raymond 
Beery Hatton 


Kiremen,Save My Child 


“Oh, for F a 
the Life 
of a 


Fireman!” 7A 


HEY’RE in again! Beery and Hatton, the goofy gobs of 

“We're in the Navy Now.” This time they’re fighting 
fires, but it’s just as much fun, if not more! Edward Suther- 
land Production, with Josephine Dunn and Tom Kennedy. 


Clara Bow in Hula 


. . 
A South Sea Siren 
with “it”? 
LARA BOW is the 
most popular female 
star in pictures today, and 
in this flaming romance of 
Hawaii she’s at her very 
best. Victor Fleming Pro- 
duction from the novel by 
Armine von Tempski, with 
Clive ar 
Brook and pan. OY f &y 
Arlette > 
Marchal. 


Adolphe Menjou in 
Service tor Ladi 
Even a Head Waiter 


has a Heart! 


DOLPHE MENJOU 
loses his to a pretty 
heiress who is dining at the 
hotel where he is the head 
waiter. An impossible situ- 
ation for anyone but Men- 
jou, who solves it in his 
own aristocratic way. Di- 
rected by H. D’Abbadie 
D’Arrast, from the story 
by Ernest Vajda. With 
Kathryn Carver, Charles Lane and Lawrence Grant. 


\Toatr Tudé lac 

LVEC LLODOLIS 
IGH into the air! Deep into the earth! Erotic, 
exotic, erratic! The indescribable Paramount- 
Ufa cine-miracle that startled New York. Directed by 

Fritz Lang, adapted by Channing Pollock. 




















































the chin in a set-to on the family hearth- 
stone, he snuck round to the nearest rum 
place, bathed his troubled soul in bourbon 
and unbosomed himself to the philosopher 
behind the bar. Nowadays what can a 

I You can’t tell your domestic 
troubles to a lad over a chocolate pecan 
sundae,” 

“You don’t have to have 
troubles,’’ said Jed Harvey. 

Fewster laughed. ‘‘Who are you, Jed 
Harvey, to expect that you can marry the 
perfect woman?” he said. ‘Grow up, Jed. 
Stay conscious. Just because you see most 
married folks smiling and kidding round at 
parties, don’t think things are sweet and 
pretty at home. I know. When my wife 
and I were with other people it was: 
‘Lovey, be a lamb and get me a drink of 
water.’ ‘With pleasure, dovey.’ But as 
soon as the guests were gone it was: ‘You 
big stiff, you danced three times with that 
hand-painted widow from Joplin,’ and 
‘Well, I suppose you sat on the veranda 
with Wally Bissing talking about the farm- 
relief bill.’ ‘Yeah?’ ‘Yeah!’ Oh, I know.” 

“T sort of gather from your remarks,” 
said Jed Harvey, “‘that you don’t think it 
would be a good idea for me to get mar- 
ried.”’ 

“It wouldn’t be an idea at all; it would 
be a delusion,” said Emery Fewster. ‘‘ Why 
monkey with your life, Jed? Let it flow 


husband do? 


domestic 


aiong. 

“Then I take it you don’t expect to 
marry again yourself, Em,” said Harvey. 

‘If you see any signs of it,’”’ replied Few- 
“have ’em sweep out the nearest 
padded cell and put me in it. Get this 
put it down in black and white if you want 
to: If the most beautiful girl in the world 
came to me tonight and offered me a mil- 
lion dollars cash to marry her, I’d call a cop 
and have her arrested for disturbing the 
peace.” 

‘“Yeah?” 

“Yeah! I mean it, Jed. A wise man 
doesn’t sit on a hot stove twice. I’m giving 
you a tip straight from the feed box. I’m 
giving you the benefit of my experience. 
Memorize this: Brunettes make bad wives, 
blondes are a lot worse, and red-headed 
women make the worst wives of all.” 

“Oh, gosh,” said Jed Harvey, beginning 
to get maudlin again, “I’ve always been 
partial to red-headed girls.” 

‘*My wife had hair like a sunset,” said 
Emery Fewster. ‘‘Just remember what 
Longfellow or some fellow wrote: 


ster, 


“ 


I’m sitting in the jail house 
With my face to the wall, 

And a red-headed woman 
Was the cause of it all.” 


“‘But what am I to do?” wailed Harvey. 

“Forget it,”’ said Emery Fewster. ‘‘ Take 
up a hobby. Buy a plane and fly to China. 
Take up stamp collecting. Go in for as- 
trology. Do something. But don’t get 
married.” 

‘“*T’ll think over what you've said,”’ prom- 
ised Harvey. ‘‘ Now let’s talk about some- 
thing else. What do you think about that 
new issue of stock of the Peterstown Cream 
Separator Works?” 

‘‘Good investment,” said Emery Few- 
ster. “‘There’s a big chance it will shoot 
way up. Being on the inside, I know. In 
fact, they can thank me if their business 
doubles. It was I who suggested to the 
boss that they increase their production. 
I pointed out that they make a big sepa- 
rator and a small separator, but not a 
medium-sized separator. I proved to him 
that there was a tremendous demand for a 
medium-sized one. They took my advice 
and are putting a medium-sized separator 
on the market. The stock issue is to buy 
machinery to make it. It’s going fast, and 
in my opinion it’s a great buy.” 

“Thanks, Em,” said Jed, and took an- 
other drink and fell fast asleep. 

The next day Emery Fewster left for a 
long trip through the South and West. 


Continued from Page 17 


When he got back, Jed Harvey was tickled 
plaid to see him. Jed was bubbling with 
high spirits, and yet he seemed a bit shame- 
faced too. 

“Come up to my room,”’ he said to Few- 
“and we'll lift a few snifters. I’ve 


ster, 
something to tell you.’ 

““What’s on your mind?” asked Fewster 
when they were in Jed’s room. 

“Well, the fact is,” said Jed Harvey, 
blushing, ‘‘I have every reason to believe 
that I’m in love.” 

“Is that all?”’ said Emery Fewster. “I 
was afraid it might be something serious.” 

“Tt is serious,” said Harvey. 

“How serious?” 

“W edding bells,” said Jed. 

“No! Have they rung yet?” 

“Not yet, Em.” 

“Thank heaven,”’ said Emery Fewster; 
“then there’s still a chance to save you.” 

“Don’t want to be saved,”’ said Harvey. 

“Do you remember what I said last time 
we had a talk?” asked Fewster. “I didn’t 
warn you not to fall in love. That might 
happen to anybody. But I did get off a few 
deep thoughts about the folly of marrying.” 

“I remember every word,” said Jed 
Harvey. “But this girl is different.” 

“*Pish-tush! None of them are different.” 

‘Coralie is.”’ 

“Oh, don’t tell me,” cried Emery Few- 
ster, ‘‘that it’s Coralie Soper!” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“Jed,” said Emery Fewster in his grav- 
est manner, “‘I got back just in time. You 
must get out of this.” 

**What’s the matter with Coralie Soper?” 
demanded Jed Harvey. 

“As a wife for you, everything,” said 
Emery Fewster. “First, she has red hair.” 

“TI like it.” 

“Just wait. 
gaged?” 

“Practically.” 

“T tell you,” said Fewster, “‘you are on 
the point of making a terrible mistake.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah.” 

““How come?” 

“T know that woman,” said Emery 
Fewster. ‘‘She’s so much like my ex-wife 
in looks, actions and disposition I get a turn 
every time I go into her drug store. Look 
at the way she runs her business! She’s a 
born boss. And she’s a widow.” 

‘““George Washington married a widow,’ 
said Jed Harvey. 

“Well, she wasn’t Coralie Soper,” said 
Emery Fewster. ‘‘ How did her first mar- 
riage turn out? I didn’t know Ed Soper, 
but everybody says he died of double pneu- 
monia as the result of her locking him out 
one winter night when he came home after 
eleven. They say she used to make him sit 
up and beg for fish like a trained seal. Jed, 
old pal, of all the women in the whole wide 
world you should not marry, that red- 
headed widow leads the list.” 

‘*She’s pretty and she’s smart,” said Jed 
Harvey. 

“Oh, yes, I grant that. How about her 
disposition, though? Come now, Jed, 
everybody knows Coralie Soper is a mighty 
peppery little lady. She’d rather fight than 
eat, and she flies off the handle if you look 
cross-eyed at her. Besides, there’s mamma. 
Coralie’s mamma has the meanest tongue 
west of Pittsburgh, and she’d snap at an 
alligator. You know that. Believe me, 
Jed, if you go through with this crazy no- 
tion, that pair will make you walk a chalk 
line the rest of your days, and you'll have 
no more chance of being yourself than a 
radio in a deaf-and-dumb asylum.” 

“Well,” said Jed Harvey, “I’m not claim- 
ing Coralie is an angel. She does like to run 
things. And mamma is no cooing dove. 
Still, Grover Norton was keen to marry 
her; but she turned him down.” 

“Did she? I'll tell you something about 
that,” said Emery Fewster. “I had a 


Look here, Jed, are you en- 


heart-to-heart talk with Grover when he 
was going round with Coralie 


I gave him 
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TAKE MY ADVICE 


advice while I was having a 
He’s a sensible fellow and he 
saw the light. It was he who broke off with 
Coralie. If you marry her, he’ll certainly 
have the laugh on you.” 

Jed Harvey became very thoughtful 
“Em,” he said, “I know by experience that 
your advice is always good. Look at Peters 
town Separator Common. I took your tip 
and bought a wad of it at 89. Now it’s at 
147, and still going strong. You and I both 
cleaned up on it.” 

“T didn’t,” said 
didn’t buy any.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said Jed Harvey, “I'm 
going to think over what you've said about 
Coralie. Perhaps 

*‘Jed,”’ put in Fewster, “‘why did you 
have your hair cut that funny way? You 
look as if you'd backed up against an ele 
tric fan.” 

Harvey gulped and got red 

“Coralie made me have it cut this way,” 
he said. 

‘*‘And that necktie you're wearing,” said 
Fewster, ‘‘makes you look as if your name 
ought to be Tessie.” 

“Coralie picked it out for me,” said 
Harvey. 

“What did I tell you?” Emery 
Fewster. ‘‘You’re not even married yet, 
and already she’s taken hold of the steering 
wheel and has you looking like a barber's 
apprentice at a ball. Jed, if you don’t snap 
out of this fog, six months from now you'll 
be doing tatting—and liking it.” 

“You don’t know Coralie very well,”’ ob- 
jected Jed Harvey. 

“Don’t I? Say, she might be my ex 
wife’s twin sister. I've seen her at many a 
party since I came to Peterstown. I was 
her partner at bridge once—just once—and 
my ear still hurts from the way she bawled 
me out. Oh, I know her! Why, she’s even 
rolled her baby-blue eyes at me, which 
makes it unanimous. She soon saw that I 
was immune to her charms—and now she’s 
turned ’em on you. Jed, listen tome. This 
is a serious matter. It would be foolish 
enough for you to marry any woman, but 
you’d win the solid-mahogany waffle for 
being the prize sap of the century if you 
married Coralie Soper. She has big broad 
thumbs and the man who marries her will 
spend his life under one of them. Are you 
going to be it?” 

Jed Harvey sat mulling it over. “‘Em,” 
he said, ‘“‘the way you put it makes me 
wabbly. But how can I get out of it?”’ 

“Vanish,” said Emery Fewster. 

“No,” said Harvey, “‘I don’t want to run 
away. You see, we’re just about as good as 
engaged. She might sue me, even. By 
rights I should be calling at her bungalow 
right now and slipping this on her finger.” 
Jed fished out of his pocket a two-carat 
sparkler. 

Emery Fewster grabbed it out of his 
hand. “Give me that thing,” he said 
“They’re dangerous. Jed, I’m your friend, 
and I’m going to keep you from making 
this mistake if I have to kidnap you.” 

“But I haven’t the nerve to go round 
and break the news to Coralie,” moaned 
Jed Harvey. 

“*‘See?’’ exclaimed Fewster. You're 
scared of her already. Now, Jed, I stand 
willing to prove I'm a true friend. Let me 
handle this. I'll go see Coralie myself and 
explain things.” 

“*How?” asked Jed Harvey. 

“Oh, I know how to handle her sort,” 
said Fewster. “I'll let her down easy, of 
course. I'll tell her you’re laid up, and that 
you asked me to drop in and say that you’ve 
been thinking things over and have decided 
that it wouldn’t be fair of you to marry 
her, because she’s such a fine woman and 
something like 


some sound 
tooth filled. 


Emery Fewster. ‘] 


said 


“ 


you’re such a_ tramp 
that. Well?” 
“Em,” said Jed Harvey, “I’ve made up 
my mind. I’m going to take your advice. 
I knew Ed Soper well-—-and his life cer- 
tainly was no picnic. 1 sort of made myself 

















Home-made Candy’s al- 


ways best. That’s why 
folks love OH HENRY! 


Right out of your kitchen pantry 
come the things from which OH 
HENRY '! is made—the simple 
homelike things. You yourself 


could make Oh Henry! 


Thusly: 


FUDGE CENTER: 1'4 cups pure cane 
sugar; | y teaspoon creamery butter; 
1 cup rich, full cream milk; 1 cup 
corn syrup; white of one egg 

CARAMEL LAYER: 4 teaspoons 
creamery butter; 154 cupscornsyrup; 
3 cupe rich, full cream milk tea 





poon salt 
PEANUT LAYER: 3 cups prime No. 1 
Spanish whole nuts, roasted in oil 
(hulls removed) 
CHOCOLATE COATING 
one pound pure milk chocolate 


Melt 


Originally home-made in a little 
bit of akitchen, OH HENRY !is 
still made that rough hewn, 
wholesome home-made way for 
the millions who prefer home 
madecandy. Just walkuptoany 
candy counter, morning, noonor 


night and say Oh Henry! 
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The man who does the work 
likes No. 7 Duco Polish 


No. 7 
NICKEL POLISH 
removes rain spots 
and tarnish from 
the nickel work on 
your car. (Yes, it 
joes a fine job on 
faucets and brass 
candlesticks, too.) 


HE next time you take your car to be washed, 
have it polished with No.7 Duco Polish. For 
No. 7 will make your car look just the way it did when 
it rolled out of the factory paint shop—brand new! 


Or, if you take care of the car yourself, simply put 
a little No. 7 on a soft rag, and give the finish a brisk 
massage. You’ll be delighted at the results. Off will 
come the ‘traffic film”’ that has been concealing the 
beauty and the lustre of the finish. The car will look 
like new! And that goes for all finishes—Duco, 
baked enamel, lacquer or varnish. 

(Note to motorists’ wives: you'll be amazed at the 
beautiful gloss No. 7 puts on the piano, and the 
furniture.) 


E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Mich.; 569 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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AUTO TOP FINISH 
waterproofs the top 
of your car, keeps 
the fabric from 
checking and crack- 
ing, and makes it 

Eloup look like new. Just 


Ony : 
Chita PENG brush it on and let 
a tS Cay it dry overnight. 
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forget how Coralie used to keep him hop- 
ping round like a frog on a red-hot griddle 
and as for that she hornet of a mother 
Honest, do you think you can get me out 
of it?” 

“Do my best,’”’ said Emery Fewster, 
picking up his hat. 

Emery Fewster went round to the bunga- 
low where Coralie Soper and her mother 
lived. The old lady answered his ring. 
“‘Humph!”’ she said when she saw who it 
was. ‘‘We don’t want any cream sepa- 
rators. Good night.”’ She’d taken an in- 
stant dislike to Fewster when she first met 
him, and she wasn’t the sort who kept it to 
herself when she thought somebody was a 
human parsnip. 

“I'd like to see Coralie, please,” said 
Fewster, trying to keep down the dirty look 
he felt rising up inside him. ‘‘Important 
private business.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the old lady, and 
she left him in the living room with a look 
that said as plain as anything, “I'll be lucky 
if the piano is here when I get back.” 

Then Coralie came in, all dressed and 
made up, and she was very cordial to Few- 
ster—the way a bank president is to a 
burglar. 

“‘Coralie,” began Emery Fewster, ‘‘ you 
were expecting Jed, weren’t you?” He 
took pride in the way he could handle deli- 
cate situations. 

“Suppose I was,”’ said Coralie. 

‘He won’t be able to get here,” said 
Fewster. ‘‘He’s laid up. Got the pip—in 
his right knee. It’s swollen up as big as a 
pumpkin. He asked me to drop round and 
explain.” 

“He might have telephoned,” said 
Coralie Soper. ‘‘Or does he telephone with 
his right knee?”’ 

“‘He’s lost his voice,’’ said Fewster. ‘‘ Got 
a bad cold in his throat.” 

“Are you sure it isn’t in his feet?’’ said 
Coralie Soper. 

“IT see you’ve guessed it,’’ said Emery. 

“*Guessed what?”’ 

“‘The truth is,’” said Fewster, “Jed has 
been confiding in me.” 

“He has, has he?” 
“Wait till I see him!” 

“‘He’ll be laid up a long time,”’ 
Emery Fewster. He was beginning to feel 
embarrassed. ‘‘ Now this is what I came to 
tell you: You see, Jed has been thinking 
things over, and he thinks you’re a mighty 
fine little woman and all that, but he’s 
come to the conclusion that he’d better 
give up the idea of getting married and 
and devote all his time to his career; and, 
anyway, he feels he’d make a bum hus- 
band, and so you see se 

“‘T see apple sauce,” said Coralie Soper. 
She turned on Fewster. ‘‘How dare you,” 
she said, ‘“‘come here and try to bamboozle 
me, you miserable, meddlesome chipmunk? 
I know you. You’ve always had it in for 
me because I never could see you with a 
spyglass. You put Jed Harvey up to this!” 

With that Emery Fewster got a bit riled 
and decided to speak out. 

“Believe what you want to, Coralie 
Soper,’”’ he said. ‘And as for your not see- 
ing me with a spyglass, I can’t see you with 
two spyglasses. Jed is my best friend, and 
I am not going to stand by and see him 
make a mistake.” 

‘*Mistake!"’ cried Coralie Soper. ‘‘ How 
dare you say that?”’ 


said Mrs. Soper. 
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“T know what I’m talking about,” said 
Emery Fewster. ‘“‘I was married once— 
and the girl was just like you. Same hair, 
eyes, dimples—everything. She walked all 
over me.” 

“‘And just because your marriage failed 
you want to spoil mine,” said Coralie Soper, 
and suddenly she began to weep. ‘It’s 
it’s not fair of you to hate me so much and 
try to hurt me,” she sobbed. 

“Did I say I hate you?” said Fewster, 
beginning to feel like two cents’ worth of 
nothing. She did look awfully small and 
forlorn, curled up on the sofa, sobbing away. 

““You—do—hate—me!”’ she _ sobbed. 
“You’ve made Jed hate me. Nobody 
lo-o-oves me. Oh, what’ll I do?” 

Emery Fewster felt worse and worse. 
““Now see here, Coralie,’’ he said, ‘nobody 
hates you. I don’t. I was just trying to do 
what I thought best.” 

“You want me to die of a broken heart!”’ 
she cried. ‘“‘That’s what you want, Emery 
Fewster! You don’t know what it is to be 
a woman, alone in the world, with nobody 
to love you. I thought you were a nice 
man, too, and kind and sensible, and I 
don’t see why you have to be cruel to a 
poor, lonely woman like me.”’ 

Fewster felt lower than the bottom of 
the ocean. He went over and patted her on 
the shoulder. ‘‘Hang it all, Coralie,” he 
said, ‘I didn’t think I was being cruel to 
you. You're all right. I don’t hate you. It 
isn’t that. Only és 

She looked up at him and sort of half 
smiled through her tears. ‘Only what, 
Emery?” she said. 

“Only Jed Harvey isn’t the man for 
you,” said Fewster. 

She began to weep again. 
is?’’ she said. 

Well, you know how it is—a woman 
starts crying and looking as if she needed 
somebody to take care of her, and men 
have hearts, and the next thing Emery 
Fewster knew he was saying, “‘ Maybe I 
am, Coralie.” 


“Then who 


The man in the seat beside me took his 
coat from the hook. ‘‘ We're getting near 
Muskogee,” he said. ‘“‘I hop off there. 
There isn’t much more about Fewster. 
Before he left her bungalow that night he’d 
given Coralie Soper the ring on his own ac- 
count. He didn’t tell Jed, who was lying 
low in his hotel, about it until the following 
week. Then Fewster sent Jed a check for 
it from Chicago, where he and Coralie 
were spending their honeymoon.” 

“What did Harvey think?” I asked. 

“‘He was peeved —at first. But he soon 
got over it. Fewster came back from Chi- 
cago with a horrible necktie, a funny round- 
house haircut and a wilted and subdued 
look. Every time Coralie looked at him he 
stood at attention, awaiting orders. Jed 
Harvey went back to his room and laughed 
so hard and loud one of the guests com- 
plained. Well, here we are at Mus- 
kogee. They put the diner on here. Take 
my advice and order the corned-beef hash. 
It’s excellent. Good-by.” 

The small neat faded man gathered up 
his bags and went down the car aisle. I 
saw the back of his head. He looked as if 
his hair had been cut by Sitting Bull. 

I went into the diner and ordered the 
corned-beef hash and found it very ex- 
cellent indeed. 
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The STRAIGHT EIGHT Cabnolet 
125 Inch Wheelbase-75 Miles per Hour 
Top up or down tn 23 Seconds 


1595 


DRIVE IT -~ AND IF THE CAR DOES NOT SELL ITSELF YOU WILL NOT BE ASKED TO BUY 


YOUR: NEAT CAE 


6-66 Roadster $1095; 6-66 Sport Sedan $1195; 6-66 Cabriolet $1295; 6-66 Sedan $1295; 8-77 Roadster $1395; 8-77 Sport Sedan $1495; 8-77 Cabriolet $1595; 8-77 
Sedan $1695; 8-88 Roadster $1995; 8-88 Sport Sedan $2095; 8-88 Cabriolet $2095; 8-88 Sedan $2195; 8-88 7-Pass. Sedan $2595. Freight, Tax & Equipment Extra. 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 





When they see that strange intensity in the 
eyes of a man who has been too much alone 
they say that he has missed one too many 
boats.”’ 

“Tt is very bad to be without a boat,” 
Klatakan sagely observed. 

“‘And when did you tell Laverne the 
story of Old Man of the North?” 
Villiers demanded suddenly. 

“It was only last year,” 
testified. 

“Tell no other,” Villiers advised. 
Old One would be very angry.”’ 

Late in the summer Villiers returned 
down the Liard. He found that Harring- 
ton’s dogs were still at the Nahané camp, 
evidence that his friend was still up in the 
country north of the Liard. He elected, 
instead of waiting for Harrington here, to 
go on down to the trading post at the 
mouth of the Liard, where it flowed into 
the giant Mackenzie, and to wait there for 
the coming of his friend. 

The traders had come down in the spring 
on their annual trip with supplies for the 
posts. While Villiers was at the Simpson 
post the boats came back upriver, laden 
with a year’s take of fur. They had yet 
another thousand miles of journey into the 
south by stream and lake before they 
would arrive at the end of the railroad. 
And they would travel fast if they were to 
reach it before freeze-up. A hundred miles 
south of Simpson post they would have to 
cross the Great Slave Lake, a vast body of 
water over ten thousand square miles in ex- 
tent, and dangerous to navigate with small 
flat-bottomed river craft. 

From down river, with the boats of the 
traders, came a bearded priest of the 
North, one Ruvierre. He was short and 
thickset, slightly stooped and with a for- 
ward thrust to his head. His long brown 
beard, shot through with white, hung al- 
most to his knees. Through the belt cord 
of his flowing black cassock was thrust a 
crucifix. His black eyes lighted with pleas- 
ure at sight of Villiers. 

“Most fortunate,” he said. ‘“‘ You must 
help me. He has not come to the Mac- 
kenzie in over two years now. It is time to 
act and I am too old to travel fast.” 

“Over two years,” Villiers echoed re- 
flectively. ‘‘Yes. We must look into 
things.” 
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HE winds that followed the big storm 

had shrieked savagely for days, but 
had now subsided somewhat, presaging a 
calm. Harrington sat before the blazing 
logs in the big fireplace, his mind engaged 
with the details of preparation for the start 
on their journey to the outside. As soon as 
this after-storm gale ceased they would 
be off. 

Lynne slipped from the cabin and trav- 
eled swiftly to the defile that afforded out- 
let to the river, but she did not enter it. 
The time for entering that deep narrow 
fissure was past for the winter. The walls 
rose for a thousand feet, and above those 
first rims an abrupt slope pitched up for 
several hundred yards to the foot of the 
upper wall that terminated in a flat-topped 
plateau. Lynne had examined this spot 
after the At one point that in- 
church 


first snow. 

termediate slope was steep as a 
rool, 
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the snow from the 
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the occasion when the lowering of the 
stream level had permitted the ice to cave, 
leaving only that precarious shelf. And 
they never knew at what instant the slide 
might come down. 

Harrington believed that there was but 
one route of exit from the sink hole; and 
Lynne, with a very definite object in mind, 
had concealed from him the information 
that there was another. A narrow ledge led 
slantingly up the walls until it pinched out 
into nothingness. At that point a heavy 
rawhide ladder swung in a slender crevice 
that led up to a second sloping shelf. Three 
such stretches brought one to the top. It 
was the regular winter trai! and Lynne, 
even in summertime, used it much more 
frequently than the longer route by way 
of the river, unless accompanied by the 
dogs. 

Lynne had waited for that slide. With 
so heavy a weight of snow on that steep 
rock slope it should have occurred almost 
before the winds had finished piling it 
there. Any hour now one might expect to 
hear it. But it might also, through some 
unexplained freakishness, violate custom 
by hanging on for weeks. For three days, 
ever since the winds had started sifting the 
new snow over the cliff and depositing it on 
such old snow as had fallen there from pre- 
ceding storms, Lynne had listened anxiously 
for the sound of the avalanche. The wind 
was receding now and Harrington was pre- 
paring to make the start for the long jour- 
ney to that outside world from which she 
had determined to detain him. One more 
day, now—two at best—and he would be 
starting. 

Well, if the slide declined to start of its 
own accord, there were ways. Lynne knew 
the tremendous energy generated by 
heavy bowlders liberated on a steep in- 
cline. She had watched them plunge down 
a slope, gathering force and snapping trees 
a foot in diameter. A few such, precipi- 
tated from the upper rim upon that treach- 
erous mass of white that clung to the slope 
below, would touch it off. She retraced her 
way, passed the cabin and mounted the 
slope through the timber to the foot of the 
walls and started the ascent by way of 
the winter trail. Topping out at the head of 
a rock chute down which the uppermost 
of the rawhide ladders was suspended, she 
came out upon a little bench just below the 
upper rim. This was graced by a dog corral 
in which were a score of small individual 
dog houses built of logs and with drop cur- 
tains of caribou skin across the little door- 
ways. 

It had been the custom to bring the 
dogs to this spot before freeze-up every 
fall and leave them here throughout the 
winter. Then the occupants of the basin 
could mount to the top by the route over 
which Lynne had just ascended, hook a 
string of dogs to a sleigh and start. The 
corrals, of course, were empty now, un- 
occupied for the first time in a quarter of 
a century at this time of year, and the little 
dog houses seemed but mounds of snow. 

Beyond the corrals, out on the flat- 
topped tongue of land that rose above the 
defile, its surface freed of snow by the 
winds of the past few days, were many dark 
objects—-bowlders poised on the brink of 
the cliff. An observer who divined Lynne’s 
purpose would have pronounced the ar- 
rangement almost providential. But Lynne 
had arranged all this long since. Fre- 
quently, on her lone excursions 
freeze-up she had resorted to this spot and 
had freed bowlders from their beds, rolling 
them to the very lip of the cliff. Now 
everything was ready to her hand. 

She neared the edge cautiously, sprawled 
flat and peered down over the cliff. At its 
foot, far below her, that intermediate slope, 
steep as a church roof and now covered 
with many feet of drifted snow, pitched 
abruptly down to the dark gash that was 
the course of the defile that led from the 
sink hole to the river. 


before 


Lynne rose, and by the use of a pole for 

a lever, she precipitated the first big 
bowlder over the brink. There was a splin- 
tering crash as it struck some outcropping 
point on the face of the cliff and was cata- 
pulted out into space, a dull thud as it 
plunged into the mass of snow far below 
with tremendous force. The bowlders were 
poised at the brink of the cliff at ten-foot 
intervals. The girl stepped from one to 
the next, slipped the end of her lever be- 
neath eaeh in 

turn, and with 

an almost ef- 

fortless thrust 

sent it after its 

fellows. More 

than fifty rocks 

had been 


She Rose and Clasped Her Hands 

About Hér Knees. ‘‘Yes. It All Re: 

solves Back Upon Your Statement 
of Some Time Ago" 


arranged there in case of necessity, but she 
had need of but few of them. Even as she 
toppled the fifth bowlder from its place there 
was avast slithering sound from below. That 
great mass of snow, clinging but precari- 
ously to that smooth rock slope that was a 
natural snowslide route and almost ready 
to start from its own weight, had been 
touched off by the jar of the first few bowl- 
ders that crashed down mightily from that 
lofty height. The slithering sound in- 
creased to an ominous roar and terminated 
in a reverberating boom that seemed to 
rock the foundations of the earth, as a mil- 
lion tons of snow shot over the lip of the 
sheer walls at the foot of the slope and fell 
to the floor of the narrow defile. 

Already Lynne was running swiftly to- 
ward the head of the winter trail and de- 
scending the first reck chute by means of 
the ladder, with the agility of a squirrel. 

Harrington, seated comfortably before 
the fire in the cabin, was engaged in specu- 
lation as to how MeNair had become 
aware of the presence of the gold deposits. 
Already Harrington had linked the Old 
Man of the North with the tales of the 
bearded stranger who sometimes turned up 
at isolated trading posts on the Yukon 
slope to purchase supplies, paid for them 
and departed. The gold-seeking fraternity, 
ever suspecting a new strike and de- 
termined to be in the rush for it, had 
whispered that this stranger whose trail dis- 
appeared into the unknown reaches of the 
interior had made a fabulous strike, and 
some had sought to follow him. 
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Had MeNair been one of these, hanging 
on more tenaciously than the rest? Per- 
haps. And then he might have heard the 
mutterings of the Moccasin Telegraph 
about the Old Man of the North who lived 
in the spray of the phantom falls. Possibly 
natives of the Liard had told him of strange 
dog-sled trails that pointed into this region 
of winters, of mysterious phantom canoes 
that passed along the streams of summers, 
and he had linked all the tales together. 
Had he waylaid Pan and killed him, as he 
had killed Van Dorn? Who was the Old 
Man of the North and who was Lynne? 
Would he ever know? The North had swal- 
lowed many a man of whom no subsequent 
trace has come to light. Individuals and 
even whole parties have started for some 
isolated spot or another and failed to ar- 
rive. After a while their names are added 
to the long roll of the missing. Some- 
times—not often, but in a sufficient num- 
ber of instances to keep hope alive in the 
breasts of those who have lost loved ones 
in the North—one or another of those 
missing ones returns to the haunts of men 
after a span of years. Were there, some- 
where out in the world, relatives who still 
hoped against hope that a tiny girl, now 
grown to womanhood, would come back 
to them? Others that hoped for the return 
of the Old Man of the North? 

This train of peaceful speculation was 
rudely shattered, and Harrington was 

brought to his feet by an ominous 
rumble that rose above the thun- 
der of the falls, a sound that in- 
creased in volume and terminated 
in a booming crash that shook the 
cabin on its foundations while 
padded echoes scurried from wall 
to wall. Outside, the huskies 
raised their voices in the dismal 
chorus of the North. Harrington 
knew that rumbling sound. 

“* Avalanche!” he exclaimed, assailed 
by aswift fear for Lynne’s safety; for he 
also knew the devastation wrought by 
slides. He had seen clean-cut swaths on 
timbered slopes where the forest had been 

shorn tothe last stick, like so much grass be- 
foreamower; the splintered trunks piled in 
vast tangled heaps of débris in the bottoms. 
He had seen mining towns crushed and 
buried. Lifting his voice, he shouted 
Lynne’s name again and again. When she 
did not answer he donned his furs and 
started off down the floor of the sink hole. 
Reaching the crevice, he entered it and 
traversed the greater part of its length be- 
fore reaching the near end of the slide. The 
narrow defile was blocked by snow that 
packed it from wall to wall to a height of 
two hundred feet. He was fairly sick with 
terror at the thought that Lynne’s lovely 
body might be crushed somewhere in that 
mass. He was weak and nauseated, ready 
almost to tear at the snow with futile 
hands, when Lynne came racing swiftly to 
him from the rear, a bit breathless from 
her long run. 

“T thought you might be under it,’’ he 
breathed, still further weakened, curiously 
enough, from the sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing occasioned by his relief at the sight of 
her, the sound of her voice. 

“No. I was at the far end of the basin,”’ 
she explained. ‘“‘A bad slide.”’ 

Harrington rendered the opinion that 
once the mass had become settled and 
packed they could cross over it and climb 
down the far side with ease. 

“Except for one thing,”’ Lynne amended. 
“The far end fills the defile clear to the 
river. All of it that protrudes beyond the 
walls will cave in, falling into the stream, 
and you'll find the far end a sheer drop of a 
hundred feet or more to the river. It always 
happens that way when we have a slide at 
this point.”’ 

‘““You’ve had them before?”’ he queried. 

“Yes, a few. Now we're imprisoned 
here for the winter,’’ she predicted 

Continued on Page 61 
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CHARGING TIMKEN 
ELECTRIC FURNACES 
MECHANICALLY WITH 
TIMKEN-EQUIPPED 
MACHINERY. In th 


The Engineering Check 
on Your Motor Car 


Long, safe, economical, trouble-free 
service—that is what you want from your 
car. One of the best ways to be certain of 
getting it is to make sure that Timken 
Bearings are used in the important units. 


Only Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
—with their exclusive combination of 
Timken-made Electric Steel, Timken 
tapered construction and Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS— provide 
for a// the forces of side-thrust, shock, 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER 


BEARING COMPANY, 


speed, weight, torque and friction. 


In cars, trucks and buses Timken Bear- 
ings permanently silence and wear-proof 
the transmissions, differentials, pinions 
or worm drives, rear wheels, front 
wheels, steering pivots and fans. 


How well, how long and how econom- 
ically a car will serve you is infallibly indi- 
cated by the presence of Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings. Look for them when 
you are looking for greatest value. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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In the transportation of the future, as of today, it is the 
Goodyear vision to serve the public interest with 
that same authority and tested skill which now find ex- 
pression in the new-type All-Weather Tread Balloon, 
everywhere hailed as “*THE WORLD'S GREATEST TIRE” 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 





Graham Brothers Trucks 
with the new 4-cylinder 
engine, are built in %, 
1 and 1/4 ton capacities 


‘, gMITH Yon. 


Nick «63-4 


GROCERIES. 
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Fx speed, for power, for depend- 
ability, for fine appearance, for 
long life, for economy—Graham 
Brothers Trucks and Commercial 
Cars are used everywhere. 


They have unusual earning power. 
They are operated profitably in all 
lines of business . . . 67,293 of them 
were sold last year. 


Talk to drivers—to owners. Listen 
wherever trucks are discussed. 
There is genuine enthusiasm over 
the whole Graham Brothers line. 


Those who have seen the new 
Graham Brothers Six 2-Ton Truck 
call it the most advanced heavy 
duty speed truck ever built. Six 
Cylinder Engine. Four Speed 
Transmission. Four Wheel Lock- 


heed Hydraulic Brakes... And the 


SOLD BY 


DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS 


price?—Lower than you would ex- 
pect even from Graham Brothers. 


The new engine in the %, 1 and 14 
ton sizes is the finest four cylinder 
engine ever built into Graham 
Brothers Trucks and Commercial 
Cars. It exactly suits these capac- 
ities. More Power. Faster Accel- 
eration. More Speed. Less Fuel. 


You cannot afford to buy without 
first seeing your local Dodge 
Brothers Dealer. Ask him to show 
you the Graham Brothers Truck, 
body and chassis complete, of the 
type that you need. Prices are 
exceptionally low—due to great 
volume production. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


— DETROIT — stocxron 
A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, Ine. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


EVERYWHERE 
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(Continued from Page 56 
Jot that, I imagine; just when we 
have the snow and the traveling weather 
we’ve been wishing for,”’ “We'll 
make it out all right in a week or two.”’ 








he said 


He knew that it would be no particular 
feat for him to get out of the sink hole, but 


again he was conscious of a | 
imp of elation over the fact that he might 
still find excuse for lin 
few more days. Was 
to delay their start? It was his procrasti- 
nation that accounted for the fact that they 
were still here. In the early summer, after 
MeNair had booted him over the cliff and 
ked, he had as- 
enough to Lynne’s sugges- 


rering on he re fora 





7 . 
1¢ loOOKing lor excuses 


the canoe had been wre 
sented readily 
tion that it would be almost impossible to 


travel down to the Liard on foot, crossing 
all the muskegs. He had known, of course, 
that they could make it and that he should 
have insisted upon taking her to Father 
tuvierre forthwith. 

He could travel in any country, 
or winter, in drought or in flood. But, 
nevertheless, he had assented. Even upon 
being led down to the river and seeing the 
two little canoes that were used for convey- 
ing between the ledge and the mouth of the 
defile, and when Lynne had pronounced it 
impossible to reach the top of the canyon 
with one by way of those steep and narrow 
fissures, he had agreed. He knew, too, that 
he could have packed one to the top and 


summer 


down over the miles to canoeing water 
almost as easily as he could have worn his 
hat for that distance. What were big hulk- 
ing shoulders such as his good for 
i But he had |] if 
There had never been a time, even 
MeNair and his evil companion had lurked 
outside, when Harrington had had any 
real doubt but what he and Lynne could 
reach the Liard safely. Yet he had stayed 
on under the most flimsy pretexts. 
It had all come about through his in- 
fernal reflections about the deficiencies of 
civilized modes of life, he decided. Civili- 


zation was headed somewhere 





ingered or 


such servic 





whe n 





no doubt, 





but it certainly was headed directly aw 

from the goal of peace and tranquillity for 
the individual. 
his own aim was the 


That being true, and since 
desire to find peace 
and serenity of spirit, just what good was 
Perhaps, he thoug! be 


further for 


civilization to him? 
he was just too indolent to strive 
material progress. Well, just what goal was 
there toward which it would benefit him to 
strive? Already he had toiled hugely and 
had attained all the materi 
he desired, and the ‘ 
low men. More of either, and the responsi- 
bilities it would entail, would simply bore 
him. And in the end he would find that he 
had harvested or ly discontent. 


flal success tnat 





recognition of his fel- 


Knowing 
this, why was it not his privilege to seek 
content along any path that opened in 
ingly before him? Or perhaps—but what 
did another “ perhaps,”’ 
really matter? What difference would it 
make if he did determine ji ‘ 
that had occasioned | 

life or the 

But what did matter vitally was that he 
had no right to make Lynne a party to | 
own efforts to att | 
by depriv ing her of 
to sample the civil 


or a dozen of them, 





source oO 








never experienced, and of which he had 
experienced so much tl i 





discard it. It just wouldn’t do. He made a 
firm decision that he would work his wa) 
out of the basin so they could start at 
once-- that is, in a few days now. 


Jack again in the cabin before the fire, 
Harrington felt that that shining quality 
about Lynne had become suddenly inten- 
Or perhaps he imagined it; 
was a natural consequence of reaction 
his fear for her upon heari 
descend. A dozen times she laughed with 


sified 








g the 





aVvalani 
that low crooning note to which his whok 
being responded with a curious deligh 

positive as if roused by a caressing hand 


ven her silences seemed electric, as if 





masking an odd, pleased excitement. 
Their glances met and locked and Harr 
’ 


n felt someway that to avert 





would require a physical effort greater thar 

















ay 
any of which he was ’ e. Lynne rose 
and moved slowly toward him, treading the 
path of his illumined gaze as if traveling 
the sur tr to par e. The he v 
n his arms, her lips against his owr 

“‘ Lovely,” he whispered iressing her 
** Lovely Ther sudder he t he 
away from him, almost savagely. ‘“‘ Lynn 
we can’t do tl 

For space she v née at ed at 
this abrupt exile from parad But 
de! she was devoid of all a pprehensior 
His very fierceness had conveyed to r 
womans instinct tnat sne lesired to 
kno 

Why?” she asked, and her voice was 
yw pitched and hus Don’t ] f 

‘What a questior he ed t _ 
s if tried beyond his powers of restraint 
‘Too well!” 

‘So do I,”’ she testified unevenly. ‘“‘Oh, 
I didn’t know that there could be anything 
in the world so lovely 

Again he was holding her But, Lynne, 
you don’t know!” he said 

“Oh, yes. I know she breathed 
“But you can’t!” he insisted roughly 
“Then you tell me. Teach me But 
don't put me awa I want to stay here 
vays.’’ Her hands drew his face to her 
ow! nue her lips tempted him 

Presently she drew back her he 1 nd 
t ed into his face, her eyes wide with an 
amazing conviction that had come to her 
‘You love !’’ she announced You 
do! I know Rg 

‘Of course, I do, you lovely little devil,” 
he agreed “The man doesn’t who 








wouldn't be mad about you at 
gave a de licious low chuckle, broken 


ness of her bre: 





g 
clung to him. 
“And I didn’t know! Why didn't you 


tell me? 





nyself from creeping into your 


arms every Sé ond. To think how much 
time we've wasted out of one short fe- 
time.”’ 

Time flew by as she sat there on | knees, 
while they recited the things that have 


seemed original to all lovers since the dawn 


asked, ‘‘ But why did you try to keep from 


loving me this way, when you wanted to so 


muc! 
\ uu were here alone W th me ne 
explained 
But sure 1”” she igreed, Surprise ] 
I ng here with you alone this way 
“T’m no puritan by any 


stretch ol Imagination, Dut there is a strain 
ot decent in me tl t wouldnt permit ol 
I doing anvtt rt t uld } m vou 
n the eyes of people that you w meet 
outside 

She nestled bi n his arms again and 
’ ‘ acd 
held up her s in invitatior But this 


It’s just what I war hg 


she insisted. ‘‘It was your not telling me 
that was doing the harm Now every- 
thing’s all rig) 

Lynr was no econon nm ers of 
Ove Neither wi: e hampered | tr 
ditions W nh pre ribded that the woman 
must not woo but Instead must wait 
mec Vy lor the man tot e the initiative 








her affection upon the man of her cl ¢ 
with the unreserve of some « g wild 
creature 

Harrington, mad about her, neverthel 
made Lo pul a cne 
his « né nd on seve! 
on emphat “We 
must here, Love 

lo whict \ ac I e reply, 
B I don’t want to get out here. I 
Wish to stay 

On o sion Pan } 1 brought n new 
dogs, some of them separated from masters 


whom they loved, others that 





subjected to mistreatment that caused 
; : 

them to be savagely distrustiul A ol 

them had been transplanted into strange 


environment and comp: 
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to de t for the homeland that called to 
tner Alwa ich new arr had beer 
given into | ne re and she had wor 
thooke tm nd affectio y giving to then 
of he Wi some great w log 
enes ¢ beloved homeland, evidenced 
fres ess of restlessness and desire t 
¢ e. La ul fresh « 
dence of On such o 
ms = re ties ne 
those ct at convey to ;: 
reatures of either canine or human extra 
tion--even though the words ma M 
uttered in an en tongue that Is unints 
gible to the ear-—that they are love notes 
speaking to the spirit. And now, knowing 
that Harrington could not depart for the 
homeland tt was « ng to him e set 
about winning him in this same manner 
the only way she knew. That Harringtor 
should feel that they must leave——and ir 
the same breath announcing that if or 
his own inclinations were to be consulted 
he would elect to st 1y on here forever was 


to Lynne a contradictory and incompre- 
the y 
mattered, all 


other considerations being negligible 


hensible viewpoint In her mind 


themselves were all that 


Harrington, planning to discard civiliza- 


, 
on and become a man of the 


t wilderness, 
nevertheless had been 


ure of civilized 


subjected to the 


press taboos, knew their 
weight and was now unable to disregard 


ri 
he edicts of the society in which he had 


been reared. “I must take you to some 





trading post,’’ he insisted. of a 
nissionary’s being stationed tl post 


lactor can officiate, I believe 
To Lynne this whole idea seemed utterly 
What possible differer 


effect in their natures or in 


ce could it 


their love for 
each other to have a few ritualistic words 


uttered over them by a stranger 


? During 
her voluminous reading she had absorbed 


the works of t 


1e great philosophers, perused 
weighty volumes on the customs of human 


stud ed the 
viewed them all with detached 


impersonality. 


varriag varionue cr | p 
marriage, Various creeds an 





No single one meant more 


Of one thing she was 


to her than another g 





quite sure—that human beliefs and taboos 
ar iY ‘ ‘ tat +) ‘ ? ) 
are in a constant state of flux and transi 
tion. ‘“‘There are so many scores of en- 
+ {¥ 


tirely different sets of beliefs and customs 


that it does not stand to reason that any 


one can be and the rest all 
hideously sagely observed 
“In anv eV lpscribe to one we 


iutomatk 





rest. Itsome way 


absurd 


seems too utterly 
Thus Lynne, as some pagan goddess, 
viewing from afar the affairs of. men, 
shrugged the lot of them into the discard, 
casually dismissing the whole matter 


‘But you cannot dispose of all civiliza 


| 
tion and its Work n so casual a fashion,’ 
y laughed. “It isn’t done.”’ 

“Why not? Whose affair is it, 
What do all those others 


other 
than our own? 
matter?’ 


“Suppose we confess that we think that 


they do not matter,”’ he conceded. ‘‘ We 
may convince ourselves of the truth of our 
assumption, but we'll never convince them 


They will still contend that they do matter 








$ A, 
bu as 
the n 
i ne id ‘ istoms th it 
idiotic in the light of reason. Still, in 
any society whose group intere bye 
paramount to the wishes of the 
yme method must be de sed ile 





Naturally many 


Howe ver, 


ill things, great or smal! 


such devisements are stupid 





the degree to which any taboo is observed 
has always rested largely) the infle 
bility ot the interpretat ea upon it 
t the group majority erson. h 
ng been denied rivilege himsell 
and without cou ransgress, 1s ir 





jealously to insist upon the punishment o 
some other who may have put a somewhat 
enient interpretation upon the re 


more 
strictions surrounding that privilege 
** Those who are too cautious to trans 


gress are always Vastly in the majority and 
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Health, Not Pedigree, 
Determines the Best Dog 


HE greatest enemy to dog’s 


health is worms. Most dogs of 


all ages and breeds suffer from 


them 


They spoil the dog 


c 


tT 
I 
sition, injure his appearance, sap 
: 7 
his energy and frequently endanger 
1 ; 
his life. Ask any real dog expert 
He will confirm this 
This parasitic disease infests blue 1 
bon dogs and mongrels alike. It breeds 
bad temper and leads to distemper, fits 
and other fatal disease: 
toms are 


plain to see and the reme 


easy to get and to give 


For prevention and remedy of worms 


leading 


dog fanciers breeders and ke 

nel owners use and prescrioe Glover 
Worm Capsules or the liquid, Glover 
All puppies need this medi 
monthly 





Vermifuge. 
cal treatment 
reoularly four times a year. 


for all breeds 


Sold by Drug Stores 
Pet Shops and Kennels 


If you want to keep your dog healt 


nd happy be sure of the quality of th 
medic nes you give !f Insist 

Glover's. Their tested for S f 
utmost safety and efhcacy The tew 





listed below are most frequentivy needed 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


Glover's Worm Capsule 
Glover's Vermifus ( 
Glover's Dister f Med 31 
Glover's Mange Me 
( ers Cx lit 1] 
G s Digestive P 

rs lI 
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We Amaze 
Men 


With this shaving 
cream, whatever 


they expect 


men wanted. Then we worked for 
years, experimenting. 129 formulas 
failed—the 130th is the Palmolive 
Shaving Cream you get when you 
send for the sample. All our knowl- 
edge of soap, gained in a lifetime of 
study, has gone into this shaving 
delight. 


GENTLEMEN 
’s hard to make you realize that 
ive superiorities of Palmolive 
1g Cream aren't just “selling 
” They sound too good to be true. 
they've tempted millions to ask 
samples. 
On that sample our whole case 
rests. We let you prove to yourself 
that our claims are justified. 


5 exclusive features 
. Multiplies itself in lather 250times. 
. Softens the beard in one minute. 
. Maintains its creamy fullness for 
10 minutes on the face. 
. Strong bubbles hold the hairs 
erect for cutting. 
. Fine after-etfects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


nake good. Even the 
are amazed. And they 
rei advertisements for 
Palmolive Shaving Cream than any- 
hing we know 


It took years 
olive Shaving Cream is a sen- 
Few creations ever 
quickly such multitudes of 


boosting friends. 


sational success. All we ask is a chance 


won s0 While your present method may 
suit you well, still there may be a 
better one. This test may mean much 
to you in comfort. Send the coupon 


before you forget. 


We knew that any shaving cream 
to win today must excel all others. 
First we learned the 5 things that 
To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t shew. Leaves the skin 
smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample 
we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. Here are new de- 


lights for every man. Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE 


PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talk 


nd address and mail 
ol live, 3702 Iron St., Chicago, 
Illinois 
Residents of ‘ 


" 
Milwaukee 


houldaddress Palmolive, 


ur name and address) 
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as a consequence, cry out with mass 
clamor against the transgressor. That 
makes for inflexibility. On the other hand, 
if the example of the few who interpret a 
given restriction leniently were to be emu- 
lated by the many, it would mark the be- 
ginning of the end for that particular taboo 
through increasing public nonobservance. 
That’s what has been happening through- 
out the centuries of the climb of man, re- 
sulting in the gradual discarding of a 
thousand and one taboos and obsolete 
beliefs that have been replaced by others. 
Nevertheless, for one’s own comfort he 
must—outwardly at least—observe the 
current taboos of the group with which his 
lot in life is thrown.” 

Lynne conceded the logic of this, but it 
all seemed so far away that her interest in 
it was wholly impersonal. Meanwhile Clay 
was very near and her interest in him was 
extremely personal. So with a shrug of her 
pretty shoulders she consigned all the af- 
fairs of men to the discard, so far as 
accepting the fact that she should apply 
them to herself. 

XIV 

ARRINGTON himself viewed the 

thought of their return to the outside 
world with some apprehension. There was 
much to consider. Would Lynne become 
so thoroughly enamored of the variety that 
civilization affords that she would realize 
the deprivations of her former isolated life 
and come to hate the thought of it, along 
with all that was associated with it? That 
contingency was highly probable. Would 
the fresh bloom of her naturalness be rubbed 
off by contact with civilized artificiality of 
manner? That seemed almost inevitable. 
Then, too, there were their own personal 
relations to be considered. At the present 
time Lynne adored him, would probably 
continue to admire him extravagantly for 
so long as they were alone together and 
there was no way in which she could make 
unfavorable comparisons. Surrounded by 
millions of men, would she not discover by 
comparison that he was not the wonderful 
creature that she had believed him to be? 
That, too, seemed an inevitable result, 
even though her love for hita might still 
persist. Why should he take that chance? 
He should not take the chance, reason an- 
swered; never in a thousand years. Hav- 
ing found what he wanted in life, would he 
not brand himself a moron to risk the loss 
of it? Again reason aligned itself on his 
side. Still there was duty, his conscience 
whispered. Duty! 

He gave ironical consideration to an 
analysis of duty as the civilized mind con- 
ceives that fearsome term. He preferred to 
stay on here. Reason supported his prefer- 
ence. Lynne not only preferred to remain 
here but seemed determined to do so. Her 
reason also supported her desire. Why, 
then, should that persistent cry of “ Duty! 
Duty!’’ surge up to urge the necessity of an 
action that was contrary to the dictates 
of both his inclination and his reason? 
Lynne was troubled by no such complexity 
of thought. Wherein were their mental 
processes so different? When the mind of 
an infant born into civilization first begins 
to unfold, its elders begin forthwith to in- 
sert into it a ready-made set of convictions, 
so as to make sure that it will later conform 
to the prescribed human pattern. Most of 
the prescriptions laid down as rules for 
conduct are entirely at variance with the 
natural inclinations of this growing mite of 
life. After years of more or less unintelli- 
gent schooling in repression of natural in- 
stincts and the substitution of the artificial, 
it results, logically, that any human so 
trained comes to view inclination of any 
sort with active suspicion. Every natural 
impulse has been thwarted entirely, or 
hedged about with taboos or mannerisms 
for so long a time that, unconsciously, one 
arrives at the point where the very thing 
that he desires to do, no matter what, au- 
tomatically seems to be the wrong thing to 
do. 

Thus conscience and a sense of duty 
seem to be in perpetual conflict with both 
reason and natural impulse. Harrington 
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had heard duty defined in a hundred differ- 
ent ways: Be self-sacrificing; vote for 
Jones—vote for Smith, on the same issue; 
love your country before self; turn the 
other cheek—fight your own battles; be 
meek and you will inherit the earth—be 
martial and take up arms for the right; 
love your neighbor; be worthy; do your 
duty; always do right. He could go on 
reciting definitions of duty indefinitely, 
most of them vague generalities upon which 
one could put a wide variety of interpreta- 
tions, and all of them, if linked in selected 
couplets, decidedly contradictory. He laid 
all this before Lynne. 

“But through it all is the supreme idea 
of self-abnegation,’’ he said. ‘‘That, dis- 
tinctly, is the keynote of the duty symbol. 
The main idea seems to be to refrain from 
doing anything that you really wish to do; 
to put everything on earth—-country, re- 
ligion and neighbors —ahead of self. If one 
appropriates the tail end of the race for 
himself he has done his duty.” 

Lynne was reclining upon a bearskin 
before the fire. She rose and clasped her 
hands about her knees. 

“Yes. It all resolves back upon your 
statement of some time ago, that all human 
conduct, down to the smallest details, must 
be regulated to pattern in order to make 
life livable in crowded centers, and that it 
must be done by taboos. The duty symbol 
is the basic part of the structure, I should 
say. With the great mass believing from 
infancy that subjugation of personal incli- 
nation in all things is the chief element of 
virtue, it makes for easy regulation of the 
mass of humanity by the leaders.”’ 

“Just that,’ Harrington agreed. ‘‘The 
average parents, following the dictates of 
leaders who rule by reason of individuality, 
and hoping that their offspring will develop 
those same qualities of leadership, never- 
theless put in their time in impressing upon 
the unfolding mentalities the very formulas 
that tend to crush all individuality and to 
shape them into so many human patterns 
of conforming duty mites, ready to obey 
the dictates of any call save that of their 
own natural inclinations. With the mass 
thus controlled by the duty complex, the 
leaders have but to lift their voices and an- 
nounce the nature of the duty to be per- 
formed—to espouse some cause and to 
fight for it, to espouse some cause and pre- 
pare resignedly to bear its defeat, to give 
of material resources, to curse, to pray or 
what not —and the mass mind accepts it as 
duty and performs it valiantly at the sac- 
rifice of self, even to sacrifice of life, when 
actually the individual inclinations of all 
concerned are opposed to the movement of 
the hour. But how those taboos do cling.” 
He laughed down at Lynne. “I’m an 
integral part of that mass duty complex of 
civilized humanity. Now, here am I, long- 
ing to stay on here with you. Reason and 
natural inclination urge that course. Yet 
there is that damned little interfering voice 
forever whining in my ears that it is my 
duty to you to take you into the outside 
world.” 

“It would seem to me that duty should 
follow the dictates of natural inclination 
supported by reason,” said Lynne reflec- 
tively. ‘‘My reason and inclination urge 
that I keep you here. That is why I 
planned it.” 

“You planned it?’’ Harrington echoed. 

“Of course,” calmly. 
‘When I told you last spring that it would 
be impossible to cross the big swamps be- 
tween here and the Liard on foot I knew 
that it would be easy for me.”’ Harrington 
knew it too. She could have traversed that 
country as easily as a wild thing. When 
tired of land travel she would take to the 
water as readily as an otter. He could 


} 


picture her swimming tirelessly, hour after 


she confessed 


across some lake or down the course 
stream. “Or I could have made a 
birch-bark canoe or a boat of green moose 
hide stretched on a willow frame,”’ 
sumed. When she reached the point of 
informing him that the came 
down every winter to defile, 


hour, 


of a 
she re- 
snowslide 


block the 
Continued on Page 65 
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seal the air at mouth of tire ig 


Keep an extra box in 

your car for emergen- 

cies and replace old in- 

sides all around once a 
year. 


Five in 
the red metal ‘ 


box cost but 30c. 


Always carry an extra 
box in the car for im- 
mediate replacement if 
those in use become 
damaged or lost. 








FIRST 


See that a genuine Schrader Valve 
Inside, in good condition, is screwed 
securely into every tire valve. This 
wonderful little valve inside is 
equally dependable for holding air in 
either balloon or high pressure tires. 
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SECOND 


Screw an improved Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap tightly by hand on 
every tire valve. Then you know it 
ison. This valve cap keeps dirt from 
damaging the valve inside and is 
guaranteed air-tight up to 250 lbs. 


You can save many a dollar and prevent much annoyance if you 
will see that these inexpensive little parts are always in place. 


Buy a spare box of each from 


your nearest dealer. 


Schrader 


products are sold by over 100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


TIRE 
VALVES 
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Makers of Prieumatic Valves Since 1844 
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GUARANTEE 
to motorists 


We guarantee Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Caps (sold 
inthe red metal box) to be 
air-tight at any pressure 
up to 250 pounds when 
screwed down tight by 
hand. If found not to be 
air-tight when subjected 
tothe test suggested below, 
the dealer from whom 
they were purchased is 
authorized to replace 
them free of charge. 


The water test 


Inflate a tire to its proper 
pressure. Unscrew valve 
inside until you heur the 
air escaping. Then attach 
a new Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap firmly by 
hand. Immer se end of 
valve in water. You will 
find the valve absolutely 
air-tight. After above test, 
screw inside down tight 
and replace cap 
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WHY LASALLE DEMAND GROWS~—AND GROWS 


> L: a Salle 


steering wheel—the se attributes 


Whe “n the new — anion car to C: adill: ac mé ade its 


de ‘but last spring, its fre sh grace and bez auty won 
inst: int acce pt: ance It was bought on sight by smart 


motorists the eniitien over, 


But only performance can account for the —— 
L: 1 Sa Ile sales i in every community. The magica 
ease of h. andling, the rare smoothne SS of Sez ar-s uift, 


the new and de lightful expe rience behind the 


which he ave won thous: ae to its ownership, 


through the unsuppressed enthusiasm of pioneer 


purchasers. 


Ofcourse, the LaSalle wasneveran experiment. It has 
a long line of : ancestr 7 in C; dill: ac, ands his ares Ww ith th: at 
car the distinc “tion al being we re “d by the 50. deg “gree 


V- type, e -ight- cylinde re ngine Ww hic h know s no peer. 


You may possess a «wa Salle on the liberal term-~payment plan of the 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation — the famous G. M. A. G plan 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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(Continued from Page 6? 
Harrington laughed aloud. He had im- 
agined that the various delays had been 
occasioned by his own temporizing, and he 
had experienced a guilty feeling that he was 
catering to self-inclination in lingering in- 
stead of following the clear call of duty and 
starting on the journey to Father Ruvierre 
in spite of obstacles. And now to find that 
Lynne had planned it deliberately from 
the first! 

“This is too good!” he chuckled. 
“Trapped! A prisoner of love to a beauti- 
ful Amazon. Held in bondage by silken 
cords of dear delight! Lovely, if only you 
realized how good this really is. But tell 
me, sweet, just why you so suddenly de- 
cided to keep me a prisorer of love here, 
rather than to go outside with me and love 
me there.” 

Lynne rose from the bearskin and trans- 
ferred her entrancing person to his arms. 
3ecause I would not let you go to her,” 
she said. 

“Me! Go to her! Go to whom?” he 
queried. ‘‘That’s a bit too deep for me, 
Lovely.” 

“That other woman,” she stated. 

‘“‘But there’s no other woman for me to 
go to, Lynne,” he said. ‘None but your- 
self in the whole creation that matters a 
straw to me. Just you!” 

“Um-m,” Lynne murmured doubtfully, 
kissing him. ‘‘What about that girl in the 
story?” 

“The story! What story?” Harrington 
demanded vaguely. 

She told him. 

“Oh!” he said, his mind groping back. 
He remembered now. “Oh, that!”’ Also, 
his mind wandered back to the woman who 
had obsessed his thoughts for so long a 
time. It all seemed so long ago—a part of a 
different state of existence. Meaningless 
now. 

Odd how it had depressed him at the 
time. ‘Oh, that,’’ he echoed again. “ Yes, 
I recall now.”’ He tried to visualize that 
other face, and with an effort he recalled it 
to his mental projecting room and flashed 
it on the screen of his mind. A beautiful 
face, and a fine one; something like 
Lynne’s—just a bit—but lacking that 
shining quality that was Lynne’s. ‘‘So you 
thought the girl in the story was the one 
that I wanted?” 

“*T knew it,’”’ Lynne concurred, a queer 
intensity in her eyes. 

‘“‘But why? You’d never seen the girl. 
I suppose,”’ he teased, “‘it was because you 
recognized in me the perfect character to 
be cast in the part of the Blundering Fool 
in that particular fairy tale? 
now.” 

But Lynne was unable to compete with 
him on a basis of tender raillery. It was 
without the bounds of her experience. 

“Tt was no fairy tale, and I told you it 
was the woman who was the fool,” she said 
gravely. “‘But I knew that if you were to 
see her again you might be the one.”’ 

**Bull’s-eye,”” he said ruefully. ‘But, 
Lynne, I’ve scarcely thought of her in 
months.” 

““T believe that,’ she returned thought- 
fully. ‘“‘But I want you to stay here until 
I am quite sure that you will never think 
of her again. Now love me,” and she slid 
into his arms. He watched the light in her 
eyes fade to a glow of tenderness; and he 
touched the lids gently with his lips, as if to 
seal and preserve that look in them for all 
time to come. 








Confess, 





During the course of the next few days 
Harrington was amusedly conscious of the 
fact that he was actually a captive. A 
tractable captive, to be sure; a prisoner 
chained by the tender fetters of love, but a 
prisoner nevertheless. He adored the 
thought of being the object of it. W) 


other woman in the world, even desiring 


+ 





it, would have been able to conceive and 
carry through such a plan? But he wished 
apprehension that was behind 
the fancied necessity of her act, so he ex- 
plained to Lynne that upon their entrance 
into the outside world it was an extremely 


, 


" 
to dispel the a 


remote possibility that he should meet that 
other woman who constituted the basis of 
her determination to remain here; that she 
might be thousands of miles removed from 
them, and that even in case of their so- 
journing for a space in the same city, the 
likelihood of their meeting was very slim. 
But Lynne could not quite visualize the 
immensity of that other world. In the very 
forefront of it, whether trading post or 
city, she pictured the specter of that other 
woman waiting with outstretched arms to 
deprive her of her mate. Therefore she 
kept him here. Harrington waged a losing 
battle, since he fought, also, against his own 
inclination. After all, he thought, it was 
isolation that had made of Lynne the 
loveliest and most unusual creature of his 
experience. Why not dedicate her to the wil- 
derness that had produced her? His uneasy 
sense of guilt at keeping her here away 
from civilization would not bear inspection 
in the light of reason. One could scarcely 
be deprived of what one had never expe- 
rienced, so she would feel no actual sense of 
loss at not visiting the world of civilization. 
Her happiness in staying on here with him 
was assured, as was his own; while the hap- 
piness of both of them would be in constant 
jeopardy from the instant they entered the 
outside world. The feeling that he must 
take her to Ruvierre, then, to determine 
what the priest had in store for her future, 
was probably a perverted sense of that 
duty complex which they had discussed 
far more likely to work out detrimentally 
than for the best. Yet he renewed his in- 
sistence that they leave as soon as possible 
and visit some missionary. As before, she 
shrugged aside all man-made rites, rituals 
and taboos as negligible considerations 
when applied to herself. However, she 
clearly recognized the fact that there are 
mental hazards, barriers of the mind that 
are not to be hurdied or transgressed with 
impunity. She had painstakingly planted 
in the brain of many a savage husky certain 
taboos that were observed thereafter far 
more scrupulously than would have been 
the case if only physical coercion had been 
applied. These things were true of men in a 
far greater degree. There were certain 
basic principles that Pan had implanted in 
her mind at an early age. They had be- 
come a very part of her and it would have 
been foreign to her nature to transgress 
them. And if this wish of Clay’s—to have 
some third party sanction their staying on 
together—would serve as a mental hazard 
that would bind him to her irrevocably, 
then she was decidedly in favor of it, willing 
to submit to any sort of ceremonial rite 
performed by anyone he should choose, 
from a trading-post factor to a voodoo nec- 
romancer. But not just yet. Just at pres- 
ent she was too greatly delighted with the 





existing state of affairs to be willing to risk 
disturbing them. Some other time would 


do for that sort of thing. 
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As time progressed she devoted ever 


more thought to that side of the matter 





she must devise some means t \ c 
could bind Clay to her beyond recall be- 
fore they entered that great outside. She 
por dered for long. ( lay, she kne WwW, felt it 


necessary that they should ome sort 


ceremony performed 





8) ita 
very binding—a mental hi that he 
would not lightly overstep. How cov!ld 
she bring it to pass? Dropping to sleep on: 
night with that problem still upnermost in 
her mind, she waked suddenly with the full 


solution. Her subconsciousness had worked 


out the equation. 


Rising quickly, she repai: 
room and stirred up the fire, adding two 
fres log . She stood there for a space of 


minutes, | 





er eyes shining as she gazed into 
the mounting flames. Then she sum- 
moned Harrington and he joined her be- 
fore the fire. 

“Listen, Clay. I have been thinking, 
she announced. ‘‘There are so many dif 





ferent marriage customs among various 
peoples fifty that I could recite offhand 
And you tell me that even among those of 
your belief there are various persons—re- 


ligious, official, judicial, and so on—who 


are authorized to perform this 





ing ceremony. I know that among other 





peoples chiefs of tribes, head men of vil- 
lages, medicine men, military dictators, 
captains of ships at sea, royal personages 
and rulers of provinces can perform those 
rites.”’ 

“Yes, Love ly .’ he said. 

“I’m the ruler of this region. It is mine 
Pan bequeathed it to me—my heritage 
from the Old Man of the North. So I have 
devised a ceremony of my own.”’ 

“It would be binding upon me for all 
time to come,” he conceded. 

Then, do you mind, ( lay 2" she 
crooned. 

“‘No, my dear. I'd love it,’’ he said. 


] 
She drew him out into the night and 


held out her arms to the flaring streamers 
of the northern lights that played across 
the skies. 

“Before the Great Spirit of the red men 
and the God of the whites; 
deities and prophets of all peoples, yellow 
or black; before the powers that swing the 
sun, moon and stars in their orbits; before 
the stern spirits that ride the blizzards and 
those gentler ones that unfold the buds 
with the warmth of spring and bring song 
to the throats of birds at mating time; be- 
fore the gods of all the creatures of field 
and woods, and before you, my Old Man 
of the North, who have gone somewhere 
on beyond, I take Clay unto myself forever 
and forever.” 

She turned and held up her face to him. 

‘I have taken you before all of the gods 


before the 


of the universe. Now we may forsake one 





god and turn to another, but we can never 
forsake or turn from each other,” she said. 
He held her in his arms on the great 
skin-covered couch before the fireplace. 
Chief, suddenly overcome by the mys- 
tery of the northern lights, elevated his 
muzzle and launched his long-drawn howl 


to the gods of the Arctic night. A score of 
full-throated huskies threw the volume of 
ngs into the wild chorus of the 


‘Your subjects, Lovely,”” Harringtor 


whisper “voicing their approval at 


wedding of their queen.” 
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Better 


Shave” 


Vy HEN you've just about be- 

come resigned to burning 
skin and irritation every time you 
shave, when you expect to have 
to scrape over and over again, 
when you think the razor isn’t 
giving you much co-operation— 
that’s when you will appreciate 
“the better shave”. 


You can enjoy “the better shave” 
every morning with Fougeére 
Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving 
Cream. Its copious, beard-soften- 
ing lather takes away razor-pull 
and makes close shaving more 
comfortable. Fougére Royale 
Shaving Cream has the stimulat- 
ing odor of Royal Fern and is 
thoroughly neutralized to pre- 
vent after-shaving smart and ten- 
derness. Get Fougére Royale 
Shaving Cream from your drug- 
gist today or send the coupon 
for a trial tube. 


Fougére Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 

is a boon to tender faces, soothing and restor 

ing moisture to the skin. It is new, but most 
good druggists have ut S« 
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Ouge) v . oyale 
Shaving Cream 





Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 







Shaving Cream, 50c; ~ 
After-Shaving . 
Lotion, 75¢; y a 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; oF 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1 
Facial Soap, 
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HOUBIGANT, Inc Dept. P 
539 We Sth St., New York City 

I want to try Fougere Royale Shaving Cre 
You may send me a trial tub« o charg 
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Good old Heinie. He is sure a fine old 
top kick and as brave as any man in th 
,.E.F. When things warm up Heinie don’t 
do no diving. Here is the way he crosses 
those Germans. He says in a loud voice, 
“You know where regimental headquar- 
ters is?” “Sure I do.” “Well,” says 
Heinie in a soft voice, “I don’t want you 
to go there. I want you to go to battalion 
headquarters.” 

Marcu 29. Somme-dieu. They issued 
French shoes to us. They asked us what 
size we wore then they gave us just one 
size, 19 by 21 French style. It is American 
style No. 11. You can put them on either 
foot and they fit just as good. We could 
not line up for inspection. You are sup- 
posed to get your toes in line but with 
these French shoes when your toes were in 
iine your shoes stuck away out beyond. 

MARCH 30. I changed my sox. Put the 
left on the right & the right on the left. 
It’s the same pair I been wearing since we 
left Chaumont-a-ville two weeks ago. 

What a nice beard we all have got. 
Dirty clear through, plenty of mud right 
to the skin. The cooties are having their 
work cut out, digging through to our skin. 
This afternoon we had cootie races. Slow 
sport. 

MARCH 31. Somme-dieu. Our company 
officers got some nice turkeys & roasted 
same just like home. Sweeny gets the 
cook by the name of John away from the 
kitchen to give him a drink of vin & I 
reached into the oven & grabbed one of 
those fine turkeys. Gee, it was hot. It 
burnt my fingers but I kept a hold of it and 
ran. So we boys had turkey too. 

Apri 3. This land is nothing but mud 
& swamps. Say, the frogs should give it 
to the Germans & apologize for the bum 
condition it’s in, let alone fighting for it. 
Coming in on these hikes after digging 
trenches, my feet are all sore and when we 
get to our dugouts we fall down in the mud 
& sleep & wake up as stiff as a board. Our 
eyes are swollen & red from the cold and 
damp. 

Apri, 4. Got 24 packs of cigarettes 
from home. I wonder how come they got 
through the 8.0.8. without being opened. 
| shared up with the boys. We have been 
smoking leaves. Not a cigarette in the 
outfit. 

I held out 9 packs for myself and then 
they got me into a crap game & I lost all 
my money. I sold some of my cigarettes 
& finally lost the whole works. So I 
borrowed a france and went off & played 
blackjack with some birds who was cleaned 
too & I won 15 franes in that game. We 
call it chiselin. So I won all the francs in 
that game which they had & went off & 
played stud poker with some guys in a 
larger game. Luck was with me. Won 
120 francs. That game was too slow, so 
I went back to the big crap game. Gee, 
things sure broke pretty for me. I busted 
them all—2300 francs. There is no place 
to spend it though. 

Aprit 5. I asked the captain how about 
sending my money home. He says how 
ean you send it from here with everything 
shot to pieces. Wait till we get to a post 
office or some place. 

I have got a roll big enough to choke a 
cow and no way to spend it. It is too big 
to go into my pocket so I put a rope around 
it & carry it hung from my belt. It sure 
makes a lot of these bozoes’ eyes bung out. 

ApRIL 9. LI asked Lieut Kennedy could I 
take a couple of boys & go back to a can- 
teen to buy some eats. He says sure, but be 
mighty careful you come back, get me? 

We hiked about 9 miles through bob wire 
and trenches, being challenged about every 
50 feet. “‘What outfit, soldier?”’ Finally 
landed ata French canteen. Say, we bought 
him out. He had one case of canned goods 
left. I asked him if they was good to eat. 
Great, he says. So I bought those too. We 
did not know what they were. The only 
thing the frog had left was a few pipes. 
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ONE MAN’S BATTLE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Back to the front. We passed our cakes 
& candy among the boys. That case of 
canned goods turned out to be fishes’ eggs. 
They were salty but tasted fine. A guy that 
eats them should stick around a pump fora 
couple of days. They spent all my francs 
but we sure had a good time. 

May 12. 
Y DEAR BROTHER DOM: Hello, 
4V£ Brother, how are you old boy, trust- 
ing you are enjoying the best health, the 
same I can say of myself. 

Well, Dom, I had a lot of experience go- 
ing over the top a few days ago so I am go- 
ing to tell you same. Our lieut sent for a 
sgt & myself and asked us how we would 
like to go over on a scouting party that 
night. Gee I was more than pleased to have 
the honor so I volunteered to go. We went 
over to the O. P. & looked over the ground. 
The rest of the day I got ready. Oh, boy, 
you ought to seen me. I was armed to the 
teeth with a trench knife, a .45 with 28 
rounds, two hand grenades. At a certain 
hour over we went, the boys wishing us 
good luck. We got through our wire by 
crawling over & under it. Some places we 
cut through. While I was cutting through 
one wire I made a little noise & Gee, it 
seemed to me it sounded clear to Berlin. 
We crawled on our hands & knees & stom- 
achs, so finally we got to where we were go- 
ing and laid there. 

We listened to what the Fritzies were do- 
ing. Everything quiet, so we started back 
& on our way back Fritz cut loose with a 
machine gun. Oh, boy, I stretched out on 
the ground and tried to look like a piece of 
sheet iron. Some of those bullets did not 
miss us a foot & had me talking to myself 
foraminute. After that we got going again 
& reached our wire. It seemed to me we 
would never get through it. Halfway 
through our wire & astar shell lit the ground 
up. Our boys sent it up to guide us in. 

The boys were sure glad to see us back 
safe & sound. They asked us a lot of ques- 
tions. They certainly wished they could of 
gone with us. Ha-ha. The funny part of it 
was, before I left they asked me if I had 
made out a will & if there was anything I 
wanted to have done. Some of the boys 
said, ‘‘ Joe, I'll take your razor & toilet kit.” 

So next morning I got a big fruit cake 
from Sister Mary. One of the boys said, 
“Too bad you come back, Joe, I could have 
eat that cake myself.” Well, anyhow, I 
gave all the boys a piece. I believe I 
crawled on my hands & knees just over 900 
yds. Well, Dom old boy, I had my first ex- 
perience. I would not take a thousand dol- 
lars for it. Lovingly your 

BROTHER JOE. 


May 17TH—Doucey. We went into the 
village wash house where they wash all 
their clothes & took a bath. Along come 
some French women to wash their clothes. 
“Hand me my pants. Gimme that shirt 
quick.”” Not necessary. They didn’t pay 
us no attention. We are supposed to be 
shock troops & we didn’t shock them at all. 


DAVE SWEARS HE WROTE HOME 


May 25TH, 18. 

Y DEAREST SISTER LIZ: Reed 

your kind and cheering letter yester- 
day. Sister dear, I got a nice letter from 
Jim telling me the good news. Gee, I bet 
he is a proud father. Who would not be. 
Sister, I am just as happy as he to know 
there is another Joe in this world. I hope he 
don’t get the traveling fever his uncle had. 
Believe me I'll take care of him. And, Sis- 
ter, I got a nice letter from Cousin C. and a 
nice long letter from Big Mary & card from 
Sister Mary and girl May. I am certainly 
getting lots of mail now. Oh, yes, Sister, 
my Pal Dave Felch was over and seen me 
and he is getting along fine. I told him to 
write home. He said he did. I showed him 
your letter & he seen for himself about not 
writing home. He felt bad about it so, Sis- 
ter, tell his folks not to worry about him, I 


watch and take care of him. Will let him 
write a few lines in my letter. 

How is my dear mother & father, trust- 
ing to God they are in the best of health, 
also my dear brothers and sisters, hoping 
that some day I’ll see you all again in the 
near future. 

Last Sunday I went to church & Sunday 
night three of us had a swell supper with a 
French family. We had roasted chicken, 
lettuce salad, French fried potatoes and a 
lot of other good things to eat. Oh, boy, I 
ate till I could hardly move. The people in 
that town were sure nice to us. Then we 
moved the next day so Tues. night we 
landed in another town after hiking about 
14 miles and another fellow & I got supper 
from a nice French woman. The best part 
of it was we stayed there that night & hada 
honest to God feather bed. Well, anyhow 
I slept like a log. Sister dear, it was the first 
real bed I laid in since we left home so the 
next day we hiked 13 miles more. Gee, I 
was tired out the last few miles. I walked 
on my nerve. My heavy marching order 
weighed a ton. I carried my pack just the 
same. 

Well, Sister dear, take care of the old 
folks, do everything you can to please 
them. Tell Sister Mary not to forget that 
cake, The other one was fine. 

Give my love to Mother & Father & 
Brother & sisters. Lots of love to you, my 
Pal, Lovingly your 

BROTHER JOE. 


I am with Joe and feeling fine. 
And also wrote home. 
DAVID FELCH. 


JUNE 3RD— Back of Lucy-le-Bocage. We 
were laying out in a wheat field. Runners 
come back from 95th Company that the 
French were retreating. Major Sibley says, 
“Well, I can’t help that. Let them go 
through. We have no orders to retreat.” 

He sent Marshall & I into the town of 
Lucy to see what the trouble was. A shell 
came along & hit a wall & knocked me into 
a Frenchman. [ lit right on top of him and 
knocked him ten feet. He sure did cuss, 
that frog. It knocked Marshall down too. 
I got up & shook myself to see if I was all 
there and the lieut says, ‘‘ You don’t need to 
worry no more. You wrote home & told 
your mother the Germans did not make the 
shell with your address on it, didn’t you?”’ 
I says, “Yes, but they are sure knocking 
next door.” 

Them fool Germans will hurt me yet. 
We got back from scouting this afternoon & 
I laid down in back of a tree and it seems 
like Fritz won’t leave me rest. A shell bust 
close by & killed a mule and a piece of the 
shell tore a hole in my tree big enough to 
put my head in. My feet are tired. I have 
not had my shoes off in four days. Also, no 
sleep. I have eat very little. Seemed 
though I was not hungry. I don’t like 
artillery fire at all. 

JUNE 7TH. Young Venn from Detroit & 
Beatty from same state, coming out of 
Vouresches, a shell lit under both of them. 
Venn was only 17 yrs old. He got in asa 
bugler and changed for a rifle. 

JUNE 10. The only thing left alive in 
Lucy was a chicken. We took it and kept 
it for the 3rd. Batt. pet. We thought a lot 
of that bird too, but some sucker has gone 
& ate it. JUNE 11, ’18. 


Postcard: 
EAREST SISTER MARY: Hello, 
Mary, we were up & at them this time. 
The square heads can’t fight. Mary, I am 
getting alone fine, will be out of hospital in 
few days & ready to go back & finish them. 
Give my love to Mother & Father & Sister 
Mary, how is she. Love to John, children 
& you, Mary. JOE. 
JUNE 12, ’18. 
EAREST SISTER LIZ: I have been 
thinking of you & mother & all my loved 
ones at home, so I am writing to you and 


August 13,1927 


relieve my mind a little. I bet Mother is 
worried about me thinking something hap- 
pen to me on the battlefield. I know how 
Mother is. Well, sister dear, I am getting 
alone fine, will be out of hospital soon and 
will be ready to go back and fight again. 

Gee, sister, we sure did give Fritz a good 
licking. You ought to seen the prisoners we 
took. Why, they were scared to death. 
Most of them were only kids and I don’t be- 
lieve they ever took a bath. I seen some of 
the hard black bread they eat. Why, I 
would be ashamed to feed it to the hogs. 
Some of the prisoners got packages from 
their homes but they did not have time to 
open them. 

Well, sister, how does old dad feel toward 
his son now. He ought to be a proud old 
man to have his son fighting with the U. S. 
Marines. 

Sister dear, look for a letter dated June 
10, it will tell you all. And, sister, I leave 
the hospital today. Back to duty for me. 
Well, sister, cheer Mother & father up, also 
give Sister Mary my love. 

Lovingly your 
BROTHER JOE. 


JUNE 22. Two runners sent out, boy by 
name of Reynolds & self. We both started 
out with a message apiece to same com- 
mander, 2 different routes. I delivered my 
message & on way back I came across Rey- 
nolds. He had no head. We did not have 
anything toeat. I rolled him over & looked 
in his pack for bacon & found only a set of 
barber tools. 

The Germans must of knew we were go- 
ing to relieve the 7th Infantry, Third Divi- 
sion. They were shelling the crossroads & 
roads leading into Lucy-de-Bocoy. I led 
the battalion across the fields as guide & 
into that ravine I went through June 6. 
We lost 18 men. Not so bad for going in. 

JUNE 23—Pvt. Byington, a Tennessee 
mule skinner who drives a ration cart, was 
trying to get food up to the line. Up ona 
ridge one of his mules balked when the 
Germans was shelling the road. There he 
was in plain view. He busted the General 
Order and beat them up a while. They 
would not move. He left those mules & 
carried some of the rations on his back. 
“All right, you , Stay there & get 
killed. I don’t aim to.” 

AFTERNOON OF JUNE 23RD— Word came 
back to Batallion hdqrs there was a ma- 
chine gun out in front spraying our lines at 
night. They can’t locate it. So Lieut. 
Marshall, Dale, Truitt & myself crawled 
out around the wheat field and finally found 
where this guy used to come up at night. 
We could easy see the path he made through 
the wheat. We laid there till 1 a.m. & heard 
a rustle in the wheat & we all got set. Sure 
enough, there was a big Heinie with a ma- 
chine gun strapped to his back, coming 
along to give our boys another dose. We 
let him set his gun up & then before he had 
a chance to fire we lit right on to his back. 
Then it was Kamerad. There was no firing 
that night. We took him a prisoner because 
we wanted information & I got it too. His 
name was Sgt Wiener of the Prussian 
Guard. 

JUNE 24—Bols DE BELLEAU. Pvt. Hum- 
ler & Kerr were ordered to take 28 prisoners 
back to regimental headquarters. When 
they got there they had 43. It sure did sur- 
prise them. They could not figure it out & 
nobody else could. Some of the German 
dead they passed must of come to life & 
joined the parade. 

The boys sure do hate this digging in. In 
Belleau Woods they would all get mighty 
busy when the shelling was hot. As soon as 
it eased off they would quit digging until 
the Germans opened up again. 

NIGHT OF JUNE 26TH— Water is so scarce 
we put pebbles in our mouths to keep them 
moist. When I found that bugler in that 
shell hole with his leg shot off I gave him 
my canteen. He was acting as a runner 

Continued on Page 71) 
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HE smoothest, smartest, BIGGEST 

cars of their type ever built—and 
powered by the latest and greatest of 
all four-cylinder engines. 


Remarkably quiet and vibrationless 
at all speeds. 

Masterly hill climbers. Agile in traf- 
fic. Quick at the get-away. 
Standard gear shift—hot-spot mani- 
fold—single disc clutch—five-bearing 
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EF 
crankshaft and many other distinctly 
advanced features. 


Thoroughly modern in design and 
appointment. Hung low to the road 
on extra long springs. Beautifully 
finished in pastel lacquers. Excep- 
tionally comfortable and roomy. 
The brilliant expression of a new 
and vigorously progressive era in 
Dodge Brothers history. 
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ARE TRAINED 
SAVE YOU MONEY AND 


IRESTONE Tire Repair Schools, conducted at the factory and 

in principal Branch Cities, enable Firestone Dealers to learn 
modern methods of tire repairing. Firestone also developed for 
these dealers, special equipment and tools, insuring quick, uni- 
formly dependable repair service everywhere. 


Many Firestone Dealers have attended Tire Educational Meetings, 
conducted by factory trained men, throughout the country, and 
were shown by means of motion pictures, charts, tire samples and 
complete engineering data the details of tire design and construc- 
tion, placing them in a better position than ever to render a tire 
service otherwise unobtainable. 


Already almost a thousand of these meetings have been held and 
they are still in progress—giving Firestone Dealers in every impor- 
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A representative Firestone Deuler Service Station 
fully equipped and specially arranged to render 
complete service quickly and efficiently 
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EQUIPPED TO 
SERVE YOU BETTER 


tant city and town in the United States the advantage of greater 
tire knowledge. 





Tire Dealers who have such up-to-date knowledge of the construc- 

















iF tion and care of tires will naturally lead the way in providing the 
N' best service stations with facilities to help you get more mileage out 
H of your tires, thus saving you money and serving you better. 

\ The Firestone Dealer receives fresh, clean stocks of Gum-Dipped 
‘ Tires—and he can also secure Oldfield Tires, designed and built by 
{ Firestone, direct from the nearest of 148 Firestone Factory Ware- 
V houses. Take advantage of these fine facilities and secure the com- 
| fort, safety and economy that only Firestone-built Tires can give you. 
* MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 

i = - 

" e 

N a. 

'} i By proper wheel alignment, regular inspections and checking air pres- i 

Ai! sure, the Firestone Dealer keeps tires in condition to give full mileage 
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A Firestone Dealer’s Repair Department showing Battery of Inside-Arm 
\ Steam Vulcanizers, Specially Designed by Firestone, for making quick, 


economical tire repairs 
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Why...in Humanity’ Name 
we are spotlighting 


The Gray Specter of Infection 


...a verbatim letter written 
by an American Mother to 
other American Mothers 


by Mrs. R. V. PEEBLER, 


Fairfield, lowa 


“If, by giving our painful and costly experience with 
First Aid ignorance, this account will awaken just 
one mother to the dangers that lurk in the tiniest cut, 
scratch or bruise, my letter will not be written in vain 
“Last summer, during the hot forepart of July, 
ame running to me crying over a tiny 
skinned’ place on his knee. 





“Of course, it was dust infected from the cement 
walk where he had fallen, but it looked like such a 
very small bruise I simply washed it off with some 
clear rinise water from the well, and sent him about 
his play with a kiss 


“Tunior made no further complaint until two days 


later, when he was fretful and seemed feverish. I 
picked him up and found a tiny festered place on 





his knee. A cold fear clutched my heart, and I 
thought of lockjaw . . . but at that time I knew 
nothing of general septic poisoning. 

“I took him to the local country doctor, for he had 
begun to complain of a soreness in his back. The 
doctor found nothing alarming. But the next two 
days and nights were filled with true agony for the 
poor baby. After three days of high fever and suf- 
tering, two lumps appeared on the satin smooth 
back. In a panic, we rushed to the city physician. 

“A deft examination of skilled fingers located the 
trouble and brought the command that we go at 
once to the hospital fora septic poisoning operation. 


“Oh, Mothers! I hope you may never live through 
the agonizing experience of seeing your child suffer, 
through your neglect, as I was forced to do with my 
child during the weeks that followed. 

“It was a brave and successful fight waged by a 
babe, mother, father, two doctors and several nurses. 
That tiny scratch cost us two hundred dollars 
to say nothing of the fear, heartache and remorse 
we were forced to face . . . because of a mother’s 
thoughtless neglect. 

“Today, Junior is the picture of health, but his 
little body bears mute testimony to the hideous 
danger that lurks in the tiniest hurt. 


“Needless to say, | am never without iodine or 
mercurochrome, sterile dressings, bandages and ad- 
hesive plaster within easy reach for each little hurt, 
no matter how small.” 


] | 


Don’t neglect any break in the skin, 
however tiny. Treat minor wounds with 
proper respect and prompt First Aid. | 
Apply the four simple First Aid pre- 
cautions described below: 





Simple things to do for cuts or bruises 


r 
— 


—Available at all drug stores 
1. Sterilize the wound with a Bauer & Black 
lodine Swab or a Bauer & Black Mercurochrome 


Swab . . 2. When antiseptic is dry, cover with 

Bauer & Black Sterile Gauze . . Bind with 

Bauer & Black Sterile Gauze Bandage 

4. Fasten with Bauer & Black Adhesive Plaster. 
BAUER & BLACK 

CHICAGO TORONTO NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 66 

Going through that barrage with a mes- 
sage I kept throwing myself flat when one 
busted close to me. Once I fell right on top 
of a dead German. He had been dead a 
long while. His face came away under my 
hand. 

When I was trying to make the 49th 
Company, a sniper cracked down on me. I 
never did see where he was shooting from. 
I wriggled around in every direction and 
finally shook loose. 

JUNE 27—Some of the boys heard I had 
barber tools. Their hair was getting all 
matted up under their helmets & they 
asked me tocutit. OK. We were standing 
in some fox-holes when they asked me. | 
sat on the parapet & they stood up and I 
gave 15 or 16 of them a haircut apiece. One 
bozo says, “Joe, the last guy who cut my 
hair got bumped off.” He didn’t get no 
haircut from me. 

JUNE 28—The only time we do not growl 
about a hike is when we are going back to 
reserve positions. The 26th Division re- 
lieved us in Belleau Woods & we ran practi- 
cally the whole distance back. Did not even 
feel tired, but oh that death march going 
in! You hardly say a word. How we envy 
a guy going back to hospital with a nice 
wound, maybe an arm or a leg off. There 
will be no more war for him. 

Our dugout in Belleau Woods had a log 
through middle. One day when it was 
quiet, all us battalion scouts were sort of 
celebrating by singing songs. We was sing- 
ing Back Home in Indiana. A Sgt. was fry- 
int some bacon & potatoes at the door of 
the dugout. 

Along come a German airplane and 
dropped a bomb in the middle of the song. 
It tore up the ground about twenty feet 
from us. We all took a header for the dug- 
out. I sure did make fast time. When I 
dove into the dugout I smashed into the 
sgt atsame place. He wassore. He says to 
me, “‘Joe, don’t you know I’m married?” 
“T can’t help that.” He thought I ought to 
let him go first on account of the wife & 
kids. 

JUNE 30—I met our old top kick Heinie 
on the Paris-Metz road. ‘Say, sarge, they 
tell me you had a dugout in Belleau Wood 
20 feet deep.” “Aw, don’t believe them 
guys, Joe. It was only 12,” says Heinie. 
Then he says, “Say, do you remember all 
those shells the Fritzies sent over? Well, 
most all of them landed slam on my dugout, 
and right where my head was there was 
only one foot of ground.”” And then Heinie 
whistled a bar of the National Anthem like 
he always does after he says something. 
“How did you find that out?” I says 
“Why, Hank Springer the Company’s run- 
ner’s foot come through the roof.”’ Good 
old top, he did not know he was digging 
himself out the deeper he dug in. His dug- 
out was on the side of a hill. 

JULY 2ND-——Word reached me that my 
pal Dave Felch was in hospital shot through 
the hip in Belleau Wood. 

JULY 10. This isa funny war. Yesterday 
we had hundreds of airplanes. Today 
there’s nothing but German planes. What 
has become of those guys, anyhow? 

German planes were giving the wounded 
hell on their way to field hospital. They 
flew about 20 yds above their heads & fired 
machine guns & dropped bombs. Their ar- 
tillery sent over shot after shot of G-I cans, 
trying to hit their own ammunition dumps 
we had captured in this town of Verizy. 
They hit everything else but. 

I wonder how those boys lived through 
that. Like Father Darcy of the 6th. He 
went around taking care of wounded, say- 
ing a prayer over the dying & dressing 
wounds. Never got a scratch. 





FRANCE, JULY 13. 
M* DEAREST MOTHER: Mother 
4 dear, I went to mass this morning & 
prayed for you & father & all my brothers 
& sisters. Mother dear, I am a good boy 
trying to do better every day. I went to 
confession & communion yesterday morn- 
ing, that makes twice this week so far. Gee, 
mother, you will be surprised to know how 
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I have changed in my habit I am a 
different boy now and am going to be good 
all the time. Mother, do you remember 
when you sent me that little prayer of St. 
Joseph? Well, I am saying them every 
morning. 

Well, Mother, how are you, trusting to 
God you are in the best of health the same 
I can say of myself. And, Mother dear, I 
want you not to worry about me. I'll take 
care of myself, like I have been doing. The 
good Lord watches over me, 

I reread Liz’s letter and gee, it makes me 








feel good. She sure is a nice writer. 

How is Dad getting along? Is he st 
working as usual? Dad always wants to 
work. Say, Dad, I love a shovel now. It is 
my best Pal. It is better than my rifle. I 
carry a shovel all the time now. Do you 
remember when I hated the shovel & pick. 
But not no more. I am going to buy all the 
shovels you got and am going to keep them 
When we were up there fighting they told 
us to dig in. I did not have a shovel & had 
to use my hands & baynote. Some of the 
boys wanted to pay 100 franes or $20 for a 
shovel. Gee, it was great seeing those guys 
looking for shovels. I found a German 
shovel & dug in with that & used a German 
overcoat to lay on. 

It gets cold here at night. Gee, Dad, I 
certainly did go through a lot of hardships 
& more things I would not be allowed to 
say from here. Oh, well, it i 
game. Father Darcy & I went out for a 
little walk a night ago and we sure had a 
nice chat. I was telling him if my mother 
could see how & where I sleep & what I 
went through, she would die, so I am not 
going to say nothing about it to you 

Mother dear, I can stand anything now. 
Any place is good for me. Well, mother, 
give my love to sister Mary & Liz & Rose, 
John & B. Mary & Jim & Dom & Frank, 
Bill & Chas & dear old Dad & you, my dear 
mother. 


t Is all in the 





Lovingly your 


SON JOE. 


JULY 16, 718. 

M Y DEAREST SISTER MARY: 
Hello, Sister dear, I was thinking of 
you all morning so to ease my mind a little 
am writing you a nice letter telling you I 
am in the best of health & doing good. Sis- 
ter dear, how are you feeling by this time? 

Cheer up & say I am going to get well. 
Mary, you are not the only one who has 
suffered. I went through a lot & at times I 
wished I was dead but just the same, Sis, I 
held out. Some day, Sister, I will be back 
home & then I will tell youall. I seen some- 
thing yesterday I never have seen before. 
Our sausage balloon was up all day & to- 
ward night 5 German airplanes came over 
disguised as French machines & American. 
They come over our lines & flew all around, 
then they went straight toward the balloon 
& set it afire. The men in the balloon 
jumped out. Of course they had parachutes 
and they came down slowly. Those Ger- 
mans fired at them with machine guns & 
hand bombs. Wounded one of the men, the 





cowards. Those poor fellows were helpless 
against airplanes when they were coming 
down. Well, anyhow, our planes went over 
to their lines last night & 2 to 1 they gota 
dose of their own kind of work. 

Oh, yes, Mary, I met a fellow from 
Youngstown who lives across the street 
from B. Mary. He knows Joseph, Frank & 
the whole family. His name is White. Gee, 
it sure feels good to see a fellow from your 
own home town. 

Well, Mary, how is everything in Youngs- 
town & how are the old folks & all my 
brothers & sisters? Tell Bill to save me a 


ght over on next car 





few cold ones. I'll be rig 
Gee, when I get home again I’m going to 
get me a job as bar tender. I will boost 
their beer by drinking it all. Honest, Mary, 
I wish I could get some good American b 
at times. This stuff here is like drinking 
the water you wash beer glasses in. Well, 
sister dear, give my love to Mother & 
Father, Liz, John, B. Mary, Jim, Frank, 
Chas, Rose & children & Camela. 


BROTHER JOE. 
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shooting down with a machine gun. We all 
brought up our guns and took a crack at 
him and finally brought the German dowr 


as de ad asa doornail 






Oct. 15. While ly ng in hospital some of 






my buddies came in wounded. They told 

me about Corp. Forbes. He used to be ip 
with the Texas Rangers. He got an attack 

of appendix but did not want to go back fo 

fear somebody would call him yellow 4 No. 301 

Fritzie periormed the operation with a Hollow Back 

shell. That’s what I call nerve Coal 'Veed Secep 


The nurses asked me why I went back to 
the Front so soon after being wounded last 
time. Well, I will tell why. I got treated 


better up there from the men & officers 
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at —— Shovels Cost, 
Mr. Coal Dealer? 


E don’t mean the cost in 
the hardware store, but 


WHAT A SOLDIER SEES OF BATTLE 


A lot of folks have asked me what a bat- 
tle looks like to the boys who are in it 
Well, I can tell them what one of our bat- 
tles looked like to me. That was the fight 


of July 18th. in your yard? 
We had hiked from Bassoir to Foret de 
7 > 
Retz. I never seen such a jam on the roads To illustrate— 


They was full of artillery and ammunition 


trains and big tanks and baby tanks and The Springfield Paving Brick 
cavalry and ambulances and food carts and Company of Springfield, IIl., 


wagons. tell us that they use their Red 
Ple nty of troops too, white & colored, be- Edges to shovel coal from a 
cause besides us boys from the U.S. there rough brick floor. The best 


was the Moroccans with the French. It 
was so crowded on the roads we marched 


single file along the edge and the rain ke pt 


service they have gotten from 
other shovels is 37 days. They 


. ; “2 figure these shovels cost them 
pouring down. Gee, the mud was terrible a 
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Another soldier down 


for the count, passed out You wouldn't 
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| stepped up to fill the place. 
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hardly believe what men can stand up un- 
der when they got to, though. 

Oh, how it rained! We marched through 
that sea of mud until I could hardly move 
my legs and we got into position about 
1 A.M. We got into position near the edge 
of some woods. 

Boy, you ought to seen the artillery 
around there. The guns stood hub to hub. 
It sure did me good to see those babies. I 
run into a French lieutenant and I asked 
him what was coming off. He said you 
could search him, he did not know what 
was coming off. He had been fighting for 
four years, he says, and he never knowed 
what was coming off till after it happened. 

Well, we sat there and waited. Waiting 
around is the worst part. When you know 
you're going over next day it sure does 
make you think back. You wonder about 
everybody you ever done a wrong to & you 
don’t hardly say a word to anybody. You 
don’t seem to recognize anybody. I hardly 
seen them and that’s a fact. You’re sort of 
walking in your sleep. Then every so often 
you begin to figure, Well, what’ll we find 
over there in the enemy’s lines? And also, 
what'll they do to me if they catch me? 
Oo, la, la! 

That waiting around before you go over 
used to get my goat. Gee, it made me 
nervous. After I got started it was differ- 
ent, but that waiting around sure got ona 
guy’s nerves. It made your mouth dry and 
everybody kept asking, “‘ What time is it?” 
They would ask it a thousand times. 

We waited there about three hours, I 
guess. It was still raining. Then at 4 
o'clock, Bam!—a 105 cut loose on our side. 
Then another one and another, and in a 
minute the whole woods was roaring & spit- 
ting flames. Boy, oh, boy, it sounded 
pretty! We thought our ear drums would 
bust and the ground begun to rock and 
shake. What a barrage! Those artillery 
boys sure knew their stuff. 

Well, we stayed there and listened to 
that barrage for two hours. We did not 
mind how long they took. They could of 
shelled ten hours and it would have been 
O.K. with us. But we all knew zero hour 
was close. 

At 6:30 A.M. the first wave of the Marines 
went over and about seven o’clock the sun 
came out. There was mists hanging low 
down close to the ground but it was a right 
pretty day. The country was rough and a 
tough one to fight over. Plenty of woods 
and wheat fields and there was stone quar- 
ries, too, all full of Germans. The wheat 
stood as high as your waist in the fields. 

We could not see the battle from where I 
was. Nothing except the flashes of the 
guns and the shaking of the ground. Then 
Lieut. Marshall sent me out to find out how 
the attack was progressing and I got out 
where the battle was. 

Away over where the enemy’s positions 
was I seen a cloud of smoke and dust churn- 
ing up. All along that line there was flick- 
erings like heat lightning and you could 
hear a sort of bubbling sound, like tar when 
it boils. That was the shells busting. It 
was sure nice to hear. 

Then I saw our boys. They were going 
forward in waves across the wheat fields, 
one line about ten or twenty paces behind 
the other. They were walking slow and 
held their rifles at the firing-from-the-hip 
position. They kept pretty good distance, 


too—about five paces apart. Sometimes 


| there would be a gap before you seen how, 


rank behind 
In five min- 
utes I saw one man move up from the 
fourth line to the first. And that good old 
front line kept right on going no matter 
how many dropped. 

I had to get in there, so I followed along 
behind some baby tanks. Shells were 
screeching above our heads and a lot busted 
all sane us. What I liked, though, was a 
sort of heavy rumble up in the air, like a 
freight train going through a tunnel. That 
was our big stuff going over to call on Fritz. 

Then tat-tat-tat-tat! Another machine 
gun cracking down on us. They had them 
hid out in the quarries and behind trees, 


then another man from the 
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and a bunch of them was camouflaged in 
the wheat fields, shooting point-blank at 
our boys as they come. 

When I was following that baby tank, it 
spotted a machine-gun nest and headed 
straight for it. No place for me. I quit 
that baby tank and watched it from a shell 
hole instead. The Heinies tried to shoot it 
up, but it kept right on like it was going to 
finish this job. Then the Germans ran out 
with their hands up, yelling Kamerad. The 
tank did not pay it any attention but went 
right on through and over the nest and 
flattened it out. 

There was a lot of these tanks moving 
about the fields and the German artillery 
was trying to hit them. Whenever a tank 
spotted a gun nest that was cracking down 
on our boys, it turned and headed for that 
place and the Heinies there were sure glad 
to call it a day. 

Well, I got up and followed along again. 
A guy had to watch where he was stepping, 
though, or he would fall into a shell hole or 
maybe bust himself against something. 
There was airplanes going overhead and all 
of them were ours. They flew low toward 
the enemy positions and it was pretty to 
watch. Then back they came, shooting off 
Verey lights with their pistols. That’s the 
way they signal the range. I would see five 
stars and then three stars, whatever they 
happened to use for the signal. 

Ahead of me our boys kept on going. A 
lot of men went down but the lines never 
stopped. I would see a man walking across 
the fields with his rifle at his hip and sud- 
denly he would take another step and there 
wouldn’t be no step there and he would go 
down. 

Some fell flat. Some grabbed at their 
wounds and sort of crumpled down. And 
some would sit down slow like they were 
sitting down in a chair. I don’t remember 
ever seeing a man throw up his arms and 
fall back. Maybe that’s because they are 
moving forward and they’ve got the weight 
of the rifle and baynote in front. 

I passed a lot of dead and wounded. It 
was pitiful to hear the wounded moaning 
and crying: ‘‘First aid! First Aid! Help! 
First aid men here!”’ 

The ground was getting rougher. It was 
all tore up with shell holes. They kept com- 
ing over faster all the time. Oh, that horri- 
ble screeching sound! One exploded near 
me and knocked me flat. It felt like some- 
body trying to tear my clothes off in a 
hurry. 

I seen a beautiful bird flying around right 
in the middle of all those shells screaming 
over us, and I looked up and says to one of 
the boys who was walking along near me, 
“If I didn’t have any more business around 
here than that fool bird, I’d sure fly away.” 

The air was sort of blue and smelt like 
sulphur. After a shell exploded, little green 
flames kept curling and licking around in 
the centre of the hole it made in the ground. 

Right in front of us was a German .77, 
buried in a hole in the ground and covered 
with wheat. It was firing point-blank at us. 
Some of the boys circled around and got in 
behind and then it was a hand-to-hand 
fight. You bet there was no prisoners 
there. They gave them the baynote. 

A shell exploded not far in front and 
when the smoke cleared away, I found five 
men hit. Four were dead and the other 
dying. When I went to fix that poor boy 
up, the whole side of his head was gone and 
I knew it was no use to bandage him. 

They kept on going, those waves of 
marines. Across the fields, through the 
wheat, down into a ravine, up the other 
side, into a stone quarry, over a ridge— 
they kept right on through that artillery 
barrage and machine-gun fire. I looked 
back and seen our .75’s on the move. They 
had pulled right out into the open and be- 
gan to crack down. It was nice work. 

We came to what was left of a town and 
cleaned it out, mopping up from house to 
house. The name was Versey, or some- 
thing. I saw a right funny thing happen in 
that town. A marine was down on one knee 
picking off the Germans with his rifle as 
they beat it back out of the town. Say, he 
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picked those Heinies off like you would pick 
off the moving figures in a shooting gallery. 
He was having good hunting all right, that 


y. 

Stretcher bearers were on the run every- 
where now. They kept coming back, carry- 
ing the wounded. German prisoners were 
coming back, too—hundreds of them. The 
dust and smoke and flashes of our barrage 
was closer. 

Pretty soon we got close enough to the 
German positions to see them operating 
their big 155’s. The barrels stuck straight 
up in the air. The enemy never got away 
with those guns. Our boys killed the crews 
or took them prisoners. 

Germans were jumping up on all sides 
with their hands up. A few put up a fight 
but not many, and they got baynoted. The 
rest was sent back as prisoners. I started 
back to report to Marshall that the Marines 
had taken all positions and advanced about 
six miles. 

There was a lot of German wounded ly- 
ing out side by side with our boys. They 
were crying for help. 

An officer spotted me and sent me back 
with seven other boys to escort four hun- 
dred prisoners. Along came a marine all by 
himself with a German Colonel. That bozo 

as a dandy. He had the German colonel 
marching in front and the colonel was 
carrying the marine’s pack. He made him 
step lively, too, because shells were busting 
all around. 

The boys stopped him and some of them 
tried to get the colonel’s shoulder straps for 
asouvenir. The way they held the colonel’s 
head and tugged at the gold braid to get 
it off made the colonel plenty mad. But 
the German privates who were prisoners 
seemed to think it was a good show. They 
laughed. 

We marched those prisoners back as far 
as Vivieres and we did not waste no time 
about it either. On the way we passed hun- 
dreds of dead and dying. The ground was 
covered with them. We saw a lot of other 
prisoners too. Some were helping stretcher 
bearers carry in the wounded, both our boys 
and their own. Say, those German hospital 
attendants sure know how to bandage. I 
seen some German officers looking on. 
They will never do a lick of work. They 
were prisoners, and we needed every man 
we could get to carry in the wounded, but 
they could not be made even to help with a 
stretcher. 

Laying out in the fields in shell holes and 
in the wheat were hundreds and hundreds 
of wounded. They kept crying out to us for 
help, or for God’s sake to put them out of 
their misery. We sent all the stretcher 
bearers we could find. 

Some French cavalry came along and 
passed us, going up to the front. They 
looked dandy too, with their spears and 
everything. There seemed to be thousands 
of them and they were going fast. 

Further back, doctors were performing 
operations under trees. Gee, it was pitiful. 
Some of the wounds were enough to make 
you sick to look at. 

Trucks and ambulances were starting 
back along the roads with the wounded. 
And no matter where I looked, there was 
some more prisoners, standing round or 
hiking toward the rear under guard. They 
was all in, and covered with mud and dust, 
and looked scared half to death. A lot had 
cheap glasses on. I bet they wondered what 
we would do with them. 

When we got back to Vivieres with our 
bunch, then came the job I liked best of 
all—searching the prisoners. 

Oh, boy, when you get back to your own 
lines! You are walking on air. It don’t 
matter how hard the enemy is shelling 
you're with your buddies again and the 
place seems as safe as home. 

Well, that’s about all I seen of the battle. 
Next day the 6th Marines had some hot 
fighting and I got wounded in the scrap and 
was evacuated to a hospital. 

Say, they asked me while I was laying in 
the hospital afterwards, ‘When was you 
scared most?”’ I said, ‘‘ All the time.’’ And 
that’s the truth. 
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‘Sureiy,” said the placid-eyed Paddy. 
‘Him no come again,’”’ proclaimed the 
old Indian. 

“Why not?” 
fire in her eye. 

Pierre stood silent a moment. “Black 
Arrow him bin here,” he said, his sagging 
shoulders held higher. 

“And is Black Arrow also taboo?” de- 
manded Janet. Her laugh was not an alto- 
gether pleasant one. 

“Him no come here,” proclaimed Pierre. 
“Tf him come, I kill um!” He moved away, 
unnaturally erect, saying as he went, ‘Him 
No good! Him come 


demanded Janet, sudden 


squaw-man Injin. 
here, I kill um!” 

Janet, at the moment, was able to laugh 
at that foolish threat. But later in the eve- 
ning, when she wandered guardedly over 
the glooming hills to the cove shore where 
the war canoe had been left, she found that 
both the canoe and the log raft which Casey 
Crowell had coopered together had mys- 
teriously disappeared. 


x 

ANET, during the ensuing week, re- 

mained oddly preoccupied and thought- 
ful. If she found any consolation in a 
widening margin of safety and a decided in- 
crease in material comfort, she made scant 
effort to put her feelings into words. 

Paddy, on the other hand, betrayed a 
somewhat unexpected lightening of spirit. 
She seemed, for the time being, to be al- 
most relishing her newer manner of life. 
She swam with vigor and sang at her work 
and ate with the unashamed and honest 
appetite of a Boy Scout on a mountain hike. 
Her hands hardened and her skin browned 
under the prolonging summer sun. She be- 
came more adroit at both cooking and sew- 
She also formed the habit, when tired 


ing. 


of fishing, of shouldering a duck gun and 
exploring the remoter portions of Adanak 


Island. On the southeastern slopes of that 
island she even found a bank of wild flowers, 
fragrant, star-like, delicate. But she knew 
no name for them. And as she turned 
homeward on that warm and windless 
afternoon, she sniffed from time to time as 
she followed the line of the wavering shore. 
She was agreeably conscious of smells, 
earthy smells, dozens of smells, smells of 
sun-steeped pine needles, of sappy young 
leaves, of water musk, of parched lichen on 
bleached old rocks, of woodland blossoms 
and buds, of warm pool water and resinous 
spruce bark, and the final aroma of wood 
smoke from their own cabin chimney. 

Before she reached that cabin, however, 
she caught sight of her sister poised against 
the cobalt blue of the afternoon sky. Jinny 
was standing on her favorite shore rock, 
silently out over the unruffled 
waters of the open lake. 

‘Jinny, the one thing you remind me of 
is Napoleon on St. Helena,” she said, as she 
advanced laughing ‘toward her sister. 
Paddy’s spirits that day were running ex- 
ceptionally high, for early in the morning 
she had heard the hum of a motor over the 
f, and when she stumbled sleepily 

and ran out to look she 

a small parachute made of airplane 
within forty paces of her 
And beneath its crumpled folds were 
olently scented hand 
inmistakably stale choco- 
battered 
dried fruit fringed with 
had, plainly enough, 
But they came, 
ngdom of chivalry 
re the eyes of woman- 


staring 


hack roo 
from her 
found 

liner tumbled 
aoor 


cakes of rather 


and slightly 


Iden befe 


‘You look exactly like Napoleon on St. 
Helena,”’ repeated the girl with the duck 
gur 
“Well, that’s what I am!” was the other’s 
ightly acidulated retort 
down and industriously ex- 
tracted a brier thorn from her knee. ‘‘ You 


th sn't going to last forever,” 


Paddy sat 


know she 
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said, as she slapped at a black fly that tried 
to bury itself in her hair. 

“That’s truer than you imagine,” pro- 
claimed Jinny. 

‘‘What’s in the wind?” asked Paddy, 
studying her sister’s back. 

“Nothing that I know of,”’ was the half- 
listless reply. 

“‘Bither of your woodland sheiks over 
today?’’ was Paddy’s next question. 

“Both,” said Jinny, a trifle grimly. 

“What happened?” 

“A fight.” 

This seemed to puzzle Paddy. 
surely your poor old Pierre couldn’t 
And that was as far as she got. 

“Tt wasn’t that sort of fight,’’ explained 
Jinny. ‘It was mostly a battle of words. 
They had it out together down on the 
beach.” 

** About what?” 

‘“‘T had no way of knowing. They talked 
in their own language, whatever that is. 
But Black Arrow didn’t back down any, 
and Pierre paddled off as hot as a hornet.” 

Paddy sat silent a moment. “I don’t 
think we could get along without Pierre,” 
she finally ventured. 

“Oh, he’ll be back,”’ averred Jinny. 

“And how about Black Arrow?” 

It was Jinny’s turn to sit silent. There 
was a slight hardening of her eyes as she 
looked at her sister. ‘‘Black Arrow’s tak- 
ing out a message for me—a telegram to 
Peter,” she proclaimed. 

“Will he?’’ Paddy meditated aloud. 

“T think so. I also did a letter on birch 
bark and glued it together with spruce 
gum.” 

Paddy’s frown was a cogitative one. 
“His practice would go to pot,”’ she said, 
obviously following her own line of thought 
and speaking of Peter. 

‘“‘He may not come,” asserted Jinny. 

** And if he doesn’t?” 

**T’ll have to fall back on Black Arrow.” 

Paddy’s shrug was an ambiguous one. 
‘‘He’s an Indian,”’ she reminded the other. 

“‘But slightly different,’’ observed Jinny. 
“He brought me a couple of fox furs today, 
and two wild duck all picked and dressed 
for roasting.”’ 

“Just how does that man live?” 
tioned Paddy. 

“He told me he had a camp of his own 
about twenty miles up the lake. I asked 
him if I could see it, but he hesitated. He 
seemed afraid I’d think less of him if I 
found out just how he existed there. He 
has a trap line in winter, but he doesn’t 
seem to do much in summer.” 

Paddy suppressed her smile. ‘‘He seems 
to be busy enough just now.” 

But Jinny’s face remained solemn. 
“Yes,” she acknowledged; ‘I’ve been 
wondering if I can’t help him to live better, 
to knuckle down and do something worth 
while.” 

It was Paddy's turn to look impatient. 
“But I thought that was our own private 
nut to crack,”’ she said, as she glanced over 
her shoulder toward the cabin of spruce 
logs. She sat silent a minute or two and 
then turned back to her sister. ‘‘ You know, 
Jinny, I ought to be worried about you. 
But I’m not. I don’t seem able to worry 
about anything these last few days. I find 
I can get rather drunk on this sunlight and 
oper air and balsam smell all mixed up 
together. It’s almost like an anesthetic. I 
feel so satisfied, just to be alive, that I seem 
half animal—like a cat in a sunny window 
or a black snake on a warm rock. Honest, 
I’m getting Indianized.” 

Jinny inspected her with a casual eye. 
‘You look healthy enough,” she acknowl- 
edged. ‘But the rock isn’t always warm 
for the black snake. Wait until a week or 
two of fall rains in a spruce-log hut.” 

“Other people have done it.”’ 

“Of course they have. But they never 
knew much about the other sort of life. 
That’s why I feel rather sorry for a man 
like Black Arrow. There’s so much he has 


“But 


ques- 


to forget. He played polo with a duke’s 
son and then went back to a dirty tepee. 
He was asking me today if I remembered 
how Max Beerbohm described the bells of 
Oxford in Zuleika Dobson. That’s what I 
call tragedy.” 

“Tragedy?” echoed Paddy, her brows 
knitted. 

“Yes; it isn’t not having things that’s 
tragic. It’s having them and then seeing 
them taken away from you. That’s where 
the big ache comes in. And when I tried to 
explain that to Black Arrow this afternoon, 
that backwoods Indian asked me if I recog- 
nized the fact that I was quoting Aris- 
totle.”’ 

“‘Well,”’ said Paddy, as she rose to her 
feet, ‘I wouldn’t waste too much sympathy 
on that redskin, if I were you.” 

But Jinny, for all Paddy’s advice, con- 
tinued to give considerable thought to 
Black Arrow and his incongruous manner of 
existence. When he returned to Adanak 
Island, several days later, she took him off 
fishing from her favorite rock point, and 
Paddy, inspecting them from time to time, 
could see that they were in deep and earnest 
conversation. Even these fleeting glimpses 
of them, thus immured, tended to touch her 
with a vague disquiet. And if Paddy could 
have heard the talk taking place between 
the two preoccupied figures, that disquiet 
might, indeed, have sharpened into actual 
alarm. 

“But your telegram,” said Black Arrow, 
“may not have been delivered.”’ 

“It may not have ever gone out,” 
amended the morose-eyed young woman. 

“Why wouldn’t it?” 

“That small-fry dispatcher would have 
to read it,’’ explained Janet, ‘‘and he may 
be like the rest of the men in this terri- 
tory—afraid of the pulp-wood king.”’ 

At this, however, Black Arrow betrayed 
no trace of animus. ‘But your letter must 
have gone,” he reminded her. 

“‘A letter travels slowly.’”’ She lifted her 
eyes, lustrous with anxiety, to the bronze- 
skinned man at her side. “‘And supposing 
even that doesn’t bring any answer.” 

He stared thoughtfully out over the 
lake. ‘‘ Will it make much difference?” he 
asked. 

“It'll mean that I’ve only you to depend 
on,”’ was her reply. 

That held him silent a moment. ‘“‘Then I 
hope no answer comes,” he quietly af- 
firmed. 

“Then take me away from here,”’ she 
found the courage to say. She could see, 
for all his quietness, the struggle that was 
taking place in that swarthy lithe body so 
close to her own. ‘‘Take me anywhere,” 
she added more abandonedly. 

“That is impossible,” he finally affirmed. 
And she was once more impressed, as he 
spoke, by his remoteness, his almost 
animal-like self-estrangement. ‘‘I am only 
an Indian,” he added. 

“T know that,’ she agreed almost 
sharply. ‘‘But we’ve both a great deal to 
forget.” 

“Some things,” he explained, ‘‘can’t be 
forgotten.”” He found it easier to speak, 
apparently, when he was looking away from 
her. 

“What things?’’ she demanded, her 
slightly hardened eyes on his averted face. 

“Your father,”’ he explained, “is a strong 
man in this district. He could find many 
ways of making life uncomfortable for me.” 

“Are you afraid of him?”’ 

“I know the length of the bull whip he 
can crack over the man who crosses him.” 

“That sounds like paleface talk,” said 
the white woman, her lip slightly curled 
with scorn. 

“Today,” the other reminded her, “ pale- 
face talk rather rules the world.” 

“But not your world.” 

He stood, under her estimative stare, less 
flashing and valorous and exotic than he 
had seemed. She became conscious of the 
shabbiness of his attire, the oddness of his 
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footgear, the less resolute lines in the aqui- 
line Indian face. 

“T have two worlds,”’ he was saying to 
her. 

“Then go back to the real one.” 

Still again he found it necessary to stand 
silent. ‘‘ You don’t know what that means.” 

“I don’t care much.” 

“Your father has power,”’ he once more 
reminded her, and it caused Janet’s eyes to 
narrow. 

“That’s what I hate about the whole 
thing,”’ she protested. ‘‘That’s what I'd 
fight against to the last ditch-—_the human 
right to live as I want to and not as some- 
body else says.” 

“T tried that once, 
“It didn’t work.” 

Janet stared out over the lake. She no- 
ticed, as her gaze returned to his face, that 
he looked older, more time-scarred, than 
she had at first realized. 

““Wouldn’t city life appeal to you?” 
asked. 

“It’s too late,’’ was the laconic reply 
cutting short her vision of him in evening 
clothes, silent and dark and slightly mys- 
terious at a dinner party where her friends 
secretly waited to see if he carried a scalping 
knife and ate with his hands. He failed, for 
some reason, to fit into the picture. He 
seemed best, after all, in his natural setting. 

“Will you take me away from here?”’ she 
finally and curtly demanded. 

““Yes,”’ he said; and the solemnity of 
that reply brought a small and wayward 
thrill to her body. 

“When?” 

“When it can be done safely.” 

“But why must we wait?” 

“They would come after us,”’ he said out 
of the silence that had fallen over him. 

“*So much the better,”’ averred the white 
woman with the old hard light once more in 
her eyes. 

But Black Arrow, at the moment, was 
not looking at her. 

“But if you take me away,” she per- 
sisted, ‘“‘what will you do with me?” 

“T am a good guide,” he proclaimed. “I 
will be a guide like that for a party of one.”’ 

“At three dollars a day?’’ she mocked. 
But he seemed impervious to her taunts, 
and her brooding eyes became solemn 
again. “‘ Well, that will be better than going 
alone. For I may as well tell you that I 
intend to go.” 

“T know,” said Black Arrow. 

“‘T suppose we can’t take very much with 
us,”’ she averred. 

“Only what you need,” was his answer; 
and this seemed to give her considerable to 
think over. 

“*T suppose we can live off the land,”’ she 
suggested ‘“‘get what we want on the 
wing, so to speak.” 

“If you are willing to live that way,’ he 
conceded. 

**You don’t seem very triumphant about 
it,” she demurred, still disturbed by the 
melancholy of the meditative dark face so 
close and yet so remote from her. ‘‘In fact 
you seem more afraid of it all than I do.” 

‘“‘Perhaps that’s because I have most to 
lose,’’ was his altogether unexpected reply. 
Her levity had quite failed to touch him. 
His face even hardened at her quick and 
brittle laughter. 

‘“*So in this particular case it’s the poor 
man who pays and pays and pays!”’ cried 
the daughter of the pulp-wood king. ‘“‘ How 
wonderfully we’re turning the old-fashioned 
romances upside down! You may not 
know it, Black Arrow, but it used to be the 
woman who paid and paid and paid.” 

‘‘Perhaps she still can,’’ observed the 
Indian who had once studied at Oxford. 
And as Janet, arrested by the quietness of 
his tone, stared up into the barricaded 
bronze face she harvested the impression 
that she, after all, was the primitive while 
he in turn was the child of timelessly accu- 
mulated tradition. 

(Continued on Page 79 
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New advantages never associated with this 


price-field, single out the Greater Essex Super- 
Six with spotlight brilliancy. 


All that the previous Essex stood for 
—speed, reliability and a riding ease 
that was like flying—is here in greater 
and more enjoyable degree. There is 
greater power, pickup aad perform- 
ance. There is greater luxury and 
comfort in these longer, roomier, 
more beautifully finished bodies. Add 
these advancements to the score of 


fine quality features, for which Essex 
has always been noted, and you get 
the true measure of added value in the 
now greater Essex Super-Six of today. 


In price, maintenance and long life 
these qualities are economical to own 
and employ. Essex production is the 
highest in history—aneffort onourpart 
to assure buyers of prompt delivery. 


ESSEX SUPER-SIX 
2-Pass. Speedabout, $700; 4-Pass. Speedster, 835; Coach, $735; Coupe, $735; Sedan, 835 
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other peoples mistakes 
- avoid dangling cords 


LMOST everybody who built a house up toa 
few years ago will tell you about the things 


they left out of the wiring. They have cords dan- 
gling from the light sockets to lamps and electrical 
appliances—untidy and inconvenient. They miss an 
outlet for the vacuum cleaner in one room—another 
in the breakfast nook for the toaster and percolator 
—so many details important to comfort, and easy 
enough to have. 


Don’t make the same mistakes. Or don’t leave them, 
if they are already made. Wiring a new house with 
a complete G-E Wiring System costs hardly more 
than the old-fashioned skimped job. Or putting a 
G-E Wiring System intoan inadequately wired house 
is no more of an undertaking than repainting it. 
A good contractor works quickly—and without 
fuss or muss. 


With this complete wiring system, you can make 
your home as up-to-date and convenient as tne 
newest “home electrical,” with a hundred-and-one 
details that make for year ‘round comfort! 


The G-E Wiring System is a system of housewir- 
ing embodying adequate outlets, conveniently 
controlled, and using G-E materials throughout. 


Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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“Well, I’m not going to whimper over 
it,”’ proclaimed Janet, her levity vanishing 


in a characteristic flash of intensity 


xI 

ADDY had had a busy morning of it 

She had swept and put the cabin to 
rights, had washed and dried ier clothes in 
the sweetening summer sun, and standing 
in a tub to protect her feet from faulty ax 
strokes, had made a solemn effort to school 
herself in the art of chopping wood. After 
that, revolting against bannock, she had 
kneaded and baked three loaves of bread 
whose pale brown crust carried an aroma 
altogether satisfactory to her interroga 
tively sniffing young nose; whereupon she 
turned her attention to scaling and gutting 
a catch of fish which she strung out on 
Pierre’s crudely built smoke frame and pro- 
ceeded to dry over a slow-burning fire of 
bark and punk wood. And in these tasks, 
oddly enough, she was unexpectedly though 
meagerly happy. Even with Janet off for 
the day, fishing on the far side of the island, 
she was able to forget a loneliness that 
might otherwise have weighed heavily upon 
her. But there was a joy, she found, in this 
daily small battle for organization, in get- 
ting things clean, in the accumulation of 
stores against a vaguely threatening future, 
in remembering that she was functioning, 
however crudely, in a world where she had 
hitherto stood functionless 

Yet contented as she appeared, her pulses 
quickened a little when in the midst of her 
work she heard the increasing low hum of 
a motor and looked up to see a wide-winged 
beetle bearing toward her in the cloudless 
azure sky. There was no longer room for 
loneliness in her heart as she saw the ad- 
vancing seaplane veer and turn and drop 
lower, until the intervening spruce tops 
cut it off from her vision. But she knew by 
the sounds along the lake shore that Casey 
Crowell was making a landing, that he 
would be there beside her, a helmeted mes- 
senger from the outer world, before she 
could get the fish scales out of her hair and 
the gore stains off her forearms. 

But it didn’t much matter, she decided, 
as she piled more bark on her smoke-frame 
fire. In that life, she remembered, she had 
few illusions to sustain. And when Casey 
came over the hill, with oil stains on his 
flying jacket and a smile on his wind- 
reddened face, Paddy was still keeping a 
monitorial eye on her smoking fish. There 
was a smudge of soot on her cheek and her 
hardened small hand was soiled with dust 
and ashes. 

‘Hello, Indian!”’ he called out with his 
youthfully grim smile. 

‘**Hello, cloud dodger,”’ retorted Paddy. 

“How goes it?’’ he asked with a purely 
paraded off-handedness. 

‘“‘Swimmingly.’’ She obviously was not 
sorry to see him. ‘‘And with you?”’ 

‘I’m fired,’’ was his unexpected answer. 

“Why?” she demanded. 

‘For breaking quarantine.”’ 

‘“What does that mean?’’ demanded the 
girl with the soot smudge on her cheek. 

‘“Your father warned me that if I flew 
back to this island, I was no longer flying 
for his company.” 

“Then what made you come?” 

You did,’ was Casey’s prompt reply. 

“Thanks,” said Paddy, with a quick 
look into his eyes. ‘‘ But what'll you do?” 

Casey, after a casual about the 
camp, let his glance return to the sun- 
burned girl in moccasins. 

“The Department of Railways and 
Canals is asking the Northwest Airways 
Company to link up their Hudson Bay 
road with Port Nelson and Fort Churchill 
this summer. That means survey and in- 
vestigation work, besides carrying freight 
and passengers from Kettle Rapids up to 
the bay, and I guess there’s room for me in 
that service.” 

‘*But is that being fair to father?” 
Paddy. 

Casey’s eyes, at that question, widened 
‘You don't seem to want me 


look 


asked 


perceptibly 


4 as 
around here, he challenged 
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“That isn’t the 
frowning over her soiled 
father, 
around here 


point,”’ retorted Paddy 


apparently, who 


Casey looked out over the 
blue-misted hills beyond it 
father’s trying to do something that 
be done,” he 
keep men away from a girl like you 
can’t do it any 
away from a flower garder 

Paddy betrayed no outward signs of an) 
inner emotion. ‘‘Do I mean all th: 
you?”’ she said with self-protective 
icism 

Casey, for a moment or two, foun 
rather hard to explain himself. ‘* You 

without 
“‘men want music in their lives 
them want it tremendously, but aren't able 
to get it. Take me, for instance This is 
pretty rough stuff I’m biting off 
There used to be a thrill to it, of course 
But as you get older, you lose that.” 

‘““And?”’ prompted Paddy, as she studied 
his shadowed face 

““There’s a that nothing 
seems to fill. You can say it’s for music or 
beauty or anythi y k But 
there and we can’t quite forget it.’’ 

“And?” again prompted the impassive 
Paddy. 

“You happen to mean in my life about 
what music does,”’ he said, with an effort 
at casualness that fell short. 

‘““But,”’ contended Paddy with her bar- 
ricading frown, ‘‘we were talking about 
playing fair. And when we've something 
we’re expected to be loyal to, we ought to 
be loyal to it.” 

Casey, as he lighted his pipe, seemed to 
be giving this considerable close thought. 
“The trouble is in deciding just what you 
should be loyal to,’’ he observed, unex- 
pectedly solemn. ‘‘But those were the 
things, I supposed, that you never thought 
much about.” 

“‘T’ve been thinking about them a great 
deal,’’ protested the sober-eyed Paddy. 
“In fact I’ve been trying to dry-clean my 
soul, and I've discovered that some of the 
spots don’t come off easily.” 

He laughed at that condoningly. “I 
don’t think I’d want much change in you.”’ 

“For that,’ proclaimed Paddy, “I’m 
going to ask you to luncheon.” 

“‘Thanks,”’ said Casey, ignoring both her 
shrug and her faint change of color. 
““Where’s your sister?” 

“Knocking about the other side of the 
island somewhere. Would you like to see 
the bread I’ve made?” 

“T’d rather eat it,”’ acknowledged the 
russet-browed youth as he followed her 
into the cabin. But Paddy, as she ex- 
hibited the three brown-crusted domes, 
was paying scant attention to her visitor’s 
sounds and signs of appreciation. For her 
wandering eye had seen, for the first time, 
an oblong of folded birch bark pinned to 
the shack wall just above Janet’s sleeping 
bunk. The habitual small frown wrinkled 
her forehead as she stepped over to that un- 
expected missive, and her frown deepened 
as she took up the plaque of pale-tissued 
bark, unfolded it and read the brief mes- 
sage thereon inscribed. She read it a sec- 
ond time, in fact, before the meaning of the 
hurriedly written words filtered through to 
her brain. I 


finally protested ‘He 


more than he can kee} 


he said, sign of guile or shame, 


Some of 


now 


ache 


And then she stood so blank- 
faced that Casey once more swung about 
and stared into her bewildered eyes 
“What is it?”’ he demanded. 
She did not answer him by 
mouth. She merely held the oblong of 


birch bark out for him to take. He read 
aloud: 
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girl 


Casey apparently found 


ceed ‘I guess there’s no us¢ going 
that now,”’ he e) “What we've got to 


good-for-nothing 


iving dance 


’s a 
boasts about | 
English aristocrats ‘s will 


a woman support hin 


ce a pig ‘a 
“What woman supports him?” 
“His wife, or his squaw, or whatever you 
want call her.”’ 
married?”’ 
ld Pierre Pecotte’s daughter, 
littl 


camp to 


and with two or three 


papooses around their prove 
’ so awful.” 

“How would his—his squaw support 
him demanded Paddy, her lower lip a 


trifle unsteady 


and that’s why it’ 


could—-making moc- 
casins, sweet-grass baskets, hickory ax han- 
And while she does 
blanket and 
about the fancy polo he played before he 
back to the feathers—and for two- 
thirds of the won't even live wit! 


‘In any way she 


dles, trapping, fishing 


that, he smokes on a talks 


went 


her.”’ 


‘It is rather awful,”’ said Paddy, with a 
little wringing movement of the hands. 
‘What can j ted 


we dao about it: 
“Did you ever fly 


fly asked Casey, fol- 
lowing her out throug! 


the narrow door- 
way 

““Never!”’ 

“Will you risk it?” 

“Of 
‘But what can we do?” 

“We've got to find them, and find them 
right away.” 

3ut which way would they go?” 

“They 
started by canoe. They had to, from here 
The natural inference is they'll keep on that 
way. They'd never work back toward the 
railhead. They'd go north or northwest, for 
they’d want to get deeper into forest coun- 
try. That means they’d go by the Washabo 
and Lac aux Loups or by way of the Little 
St. Onge and Boiling River, if they stuck 
to the waterways.” 

“And if they didn’t?" asked Paddy. 

Casey’s face was grim. “They could goa 
dozen different ways on land. And if they 
wanted to hide out, of course, we wouldn't 
have one chance in a hundred of spotting 
them from the air.” 

‘You mean they'd always see us first?” 

“Of course,”’ was Casey’s answer. “But 
they'd need fire now and then, 
and I’m a bit of a sniffer hound fc 
in this territory.” 

She was hurrying about a moment later 
as a result of his reminder that she would 
need warmer clothes. But she 
denly in the midst of r searcl 
not get Pierre?”’ s} i 

‘*Pierre’s a good trail 


not be 
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course,’ was her reply. 


prompt 


Casey stood thinking this over. 
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narrow threads of its waterways 

oddly peaceful and untroubled a: 

It also looked empty 
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smoke drifting across t} 
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Continued from Page 7% 
‘Not by He sat 
or a moment into the strong sun- 
But I think we ought to send for 


your father.” 


a long shot,”’ he said. 
scowling f 


light 


afraid of what may 


doing her best to 


“You mean you're 
’ asked Paddy, 

ice 
But if we’re going to 
h, we've got to get organized 
ried to picture her father when 
that message was carried out to him. It 
ant scene to contemplate. 


come back,” she ventured. 


was nota ple as 
“They may 
“We 


as ne *i pe r ashe 


an’t wait for that,”’ asserted Casey, 
re and made fast his 
mooring 

Paddy’s face, as she paced slowly up and 
down the sun-warmed sand was heavy with 
‘This does seem like giving 
poor dad a dose of his own medicine,” she 
said, as Casey joined her. ‘I hate to have 
a message like that go out to him.” 

‘“Wouldn’t you rather he knew?” 
led Casey. 
‘Not unless it’s necessary,”’ she told him. 
“But it’s that already,’’ contended 

y, his gaze directed along the wooded 

Then he turned back to the girl 

his side. ‘‘ Under the circumstance, this 
will be a good time to take you out. It’s 
doubly plain now that this isn’t the right 
place for a white woman.” 

‘And it’s not a time to show the white 
feather,”’ retorted Paddy. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Simply that I’m going to stay here un- 
til we find Jinny,” said the girl with the 
sun-darkened face. 


unhappiness 


de- 
mar 


x1 

i WAS old Pierre who appeared at the 

island cabin early the next morning. He 
came before Paddy had finished a lonely 
and altogether unsatisfactory breakfast, 
and his noncommittal eye was not long in 
taking in several altered aspects of the camp. 
But he stood silent, with no change on his 
seamed old face. And Paddy, equally si- 
lent, stood regarding his barricaded eye. 

“Have you seen Jinny?” she finally in- 
quired. 

“No see um,” was Pierre’s quiet reply. 
explained Paddy, witha 
sense of inadequacy. ‘She has run away.” 
Even to that Pierre ventured no reply. 
“She has run away with Black Arrow,” an- 
nounced the girl, nettled by the other’s sus- 
tained apathy. 

Still again Pierre betrayed no outward 
Even his first movement, 
when it came, was a small one. ‘‘Um go,” 


he said. with a glance toward the remoter 
line 


“She has gone,” 


sign of emotion. 


shore 
His intentions, however, were not clear 
to Paddy. ‘“* You mean us?” she demanded, 

with a finger pointed toward herself. 
“Yum,”’ was Pierre’s emotionless reply. 
And that, Paddy knew, meant yes. But a 
frown of doubt clouded her face as she 
studied the stoop-shouldered old figure. He 
seemed too old, too stooped and decrepit, 
for adventuring through an unknown wil- 
ss. Everything, after all, would de- 


pend on him, and if 


dernt 


he failed her in those 
empty and unmapped outlands, it would 
mear to them both. And 
be long now before Casey and 


rrompt disaster 
it wouldn’t 
his pl 
} 
‘Do vou 


ane were back 
know this country?” she de- 
manded. 


Che ghost of flich 


a smile flickered for a mo- 
flaccid old lips. ‘‘Um know 
Paddy, at that, 
it he would naturally know 
he must have lived as man 
venty-odd years 
han that, she amended. It 
home and the home of his 
land from which he had 
ng and the forest lore 

i those faded old eyes which 
inseen by the eyes of 
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“But how would we travel?’ asked the 
girl. ‘‘How would we go?” 

“Canoe,” was the brief reply. 

“All right,’”’ she agreed, coming to a 
quick decision. ‘‘ What should we take?”’ 

They would travel light, she was told, 
taking only a blanket and flour and tea and 
bacon; and they would goin Pierre’s canoe, 
taking a second paddle for Paddy’s use, 
since time was a factor and every stroke 
was a help. 

She was ready in half an hour, with a 
note explaining her absence pinned on the 
shack door, with what clothes she needed 
tied up in a burlap towel, and with an odd 
sense of relief at finding herself an active 
agent in the search. The one point she hesi- 
tated over was in deciding about taking 
a shotgun. A weapon, she remembered, 
would give her a certain sense of security in 
the open. Buta gun, she also remembered, 
might not be the best thing in the world for 
old Pierre to have at his elbow, should they 
unexpectedly meet up with his son-in-law. 
The old fellow seemed to have no firearms 
of his own. Yet she had once thought of 
Indians as being weaned on rifles and sleep- 
ing on mattresses of muzzle-loaders. 

So when she saw Pierre studying her as 
she studied the duck gun, she politely as- 
sumed an air of indifferency. 

‘““No need um,” the old Indian curtly in- 
formed her. 

She went forth, accordingly, without her 
trusty weapon. 

From that hour forward indeed, she sur- 
rendered unreservedly to Pierre’s guidance. 
She had no knowledge of the course he took, 
but she accepted it without question. 
Whatever the processes of thought behind 
movements, whatever the motives 
prompting him to one turn and then an- 
other, they remained stolidly unexplained. 
The weather was hot and dry; the reflected 
sunlight burned with a double edge on the 
unweathered skin of the white girl; and the 
business of paddling, she found, could be 
both monotonous and tiring. 

But Paddy proffered no complaints. 
They quartered across the open lake, 
threaded a flotilla of small islands and 
found themselves in a narrow river between 
rocky shores. Her blood chilled as she 
heard the roar of a rapids close before them, 
and she held her breath as the fragile 
birch-bark went dancing down a flumeway 
of white water spotted with moss-green 
bowlders. Yet once they had dipped down 
into the boiling cellar and cut through the 
wavering wall of mist and emerged again 
into quiet water freckled with foam, an un- 
expected sense of exhilaration took posses- 
sion of her. She had, in this, stumbled on a 
new form of experience. She had been dar- 
ing all her life, but this was a new form of 
daring. It was better than doing fifty miles 
an hour in an underslung roadster. It was 
next to flying. It was something cleansing 
to torpid souls, as cleansing as a header 
from a thirty-foot diving platform. It 
vindicated, in obscure ways of its own, her 
challenged right to live. 

When they came to a fork in the channel 
and Pierre unhesitatingly swung to the left, 
the girl glanced back with a frown of per- 
plexity. “‘Why did you come this way?” 
she asked. To this, however, the old In- 
dian proffered no reply. ‘‘Why are we go- 
ing this way?’’ she repeated. 

‘““Me know,” he said, his deep-set eyes 
swerving from bank to bank as they surged 
forward. Inadequate as it was, Paddy ac- 
cepted it as satisfactory. 

When they stopped abruptly and landed 
on a gently sloping bank fringed with white 
birch, the girl looked questioningly about 
for some shadow of reason for that side 
movement, but she could see nothing. 

She followed Pierre, however, up over a 
ridge of rock and along what seemed a nar- 
row trail through the scattered pines. 
When she saw the old Indian stop for the 
second time and scrutinize the softer 
ground at his feet she suddenly realized the 
meaning of that movement. For even her 
untrained eye could make out foot marks 
there, one small and one large, one light and 
one heavy. 


his 
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“Him portage here,” proclaimed Pierre, 
with a quiet grunt of satisfaction; and that 
sign brought the fugitives suddenly closer 
to the startled Paddy. 

Yet it troubled her, as they followed their 
course over that twisted portage, to see the 
bent old figure of her guide burdened with 
the weight of the overturned canoe. It 
seemed too much for a man of his years. 
But he strode ahead, stolidly enough, 
oblivious of even the bush flies and mos- 
quitoes that clustered about his leathery 
old neck. He was, in fact, anything but 
a romantic figure. He looked rather ridic- 
ulous in his sodden and ragged store 
clothes—looked uncommonly like a mummy 
unexpectedly galvanized into life. 

But the bewildered girl realized, as they 
took up the trail again, that he was both an 
adept and an expert at the work in hand. 
She realized this still again when they 
stopped to eat, and without one wasted 
movement Pierre built his fire and cooked 
the meal and pushed off into an unknown 
river that seemed winding into the un- 
known recesses of an empty world. 

Late that afternoon they stopped again, 
without apparent rime or reason, and Pierre 
landed to investigate a rock-floored clearing 
beside a cluster of birches. He stayed so 
long that Paddy, growing impatient, was 
prompted to climb the broken bank and 
join him. She found him stooped over a 
small pile of ashes—a small pile of ashes as 
gray as the rock on which they lay. 

“Was this their fire?’’ she asked. Her 
voice, she noticed, was lowered, moderated 
to the tone in which one unconsciously 
speaks of the dead. 

Pierre said ‘“‘Yum.”’ Then he pointed to 
a near-by cluster of spruce boughs, neatly 
feathered. 

““What’s that for?”’ she demanded. 

“Bed,” was the laconic reply; and 
Paddy stared down at it with a wordless 
heaviness about her heart. 

“Who slept there?”’ she asked. 

“White woman,” was Pierre’s answer. 
He seemed more interested, at the moment, 
in the open space on the far side of the fire 
ashes. ‘‘Him sleep here,” proclaimed the 
old man, pointing to the ground at his feet. 

“Oh!” was all Paddy said. 

“Him walk up an’ down,” added Pierre, 
with a gnarled finger directed toward the 
telltale footprints. ‘‘ Walk up an’ down big 
heap.” 

And again Paddy merely said, ‘Oh!’ 
But her eyes remained thoughtful as they 
returned to the canoe and once more took 
up their journey. 

They did not camp that night until the 
late northern evening was deepening into 
darkness, and they were astir the next 
morning long before the sun was up over the 
hilltops. Paddy remembered falling asleep 
beside a birch fire, with the smell of wood 
smoke and Pierre’s bad tobacco in her nos- 
trils. She knew nothing more until she felt 
a tug at her blanket and sat up to see a rind 
of thin silver above the spruce tops and the 
copper tea pail boiling on the near-by fire. 
In half an hour they were on the wing 
again, threading their way along devious 

yaterways, traversing loon-haunted lakes, 
swinging down amber-tinted rapids 
crowned with mist. Sometimes they saw 
game as they went, and once Paddy caught 
sight of a brown bear scuffling off through 
the littoral underbrush. Once, too, they 
met a solitary Indian in a_birch-bark 
canoe-—-a canoe even more battered and 
patched than Pierre’s, and for several min- 
utes the two bronze-skinned figures con- 
ferred together. They talked quietly 
enough, in a tongue of their own, and as 
quietly resumed their paddling. 

“Has he seen anything of them?” de- 
manded Paddy. 

“No see um,’’ was Pierre’s stolid re- 
sponse. Her spirits sagged at that, for with 
the growing comprehension of the im- 
mensity of the forest land about them came 
a growing conviction that the chase was a 
blind one. 

“But are we going the right way?’’ de- 
manded the girl, as she rested her arms from 
paddling. The sun overhead was hot on her 
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skin; there were blisters on her hands, and 
her legs were cramped. She felt unnatu- 
rally old and experienced, as battered and 
time-worn as the canoe in which she sat. 

““We get um,” was Pierre’s placid retort. 
And that afternoon the fugitives were 
brought closer again, when Pierre, making 
one of his abrupt landings, pointed out to 
her the ashes of a second camp fire. She 
began to wonder, none the less, why there 
was no sound of Casey’s plane across the 
robin’s-egg sky, why they were so slow in 
coming, why her father should let precious 
hour by hour slip by. She wondered, too, 
how long it could keep up, how deep she 
and Pierre dare venture into that terra in- 
cognita of pine and lake and muskeg and 
rock ridge. And what would she do, she de- 
manded of herself, if anything should hap- 
pen to Pierre? She would be helpless there, 
utterly lost in a wilderness where one biue- 
clad vista looked so much like another. Her 
food would give out and her moccasins 
would fall apart and her clothes would get 
torn away, and then she would curl up and 
die and Casey would find a little pile of 
bones beside a jack pine—a little pile of 
bones picked as clean as a skeleton on a 
museum shelf. And that pile of bones 
would be herself, would be all that was left 
of her, Patience Margaretta Winslow, once 
known to her friends as Paddy. She won- 
dered if Casey would feel sorry and if he 
would think kindly of her and if he would 
know and understand that she wasn’t so 
empty-headed and worthless as she had 
once pretended to be. 

But Pierre, she contended, was a tough 
and leathery old Indian who seemed 
placidly at home in such surroundings, and 
would probably live to be a hundred. And 
the warm blood of youth still rang singing 
in her veins, and she was absurdly hungry 
and eager for supper, and there were a 
great many things she wanted to live for. 

“Pierre,” she said a little later beside 
their supper fire, grateful for even that at- 
tenuated companionship, ‘you're cer- 
tainly a great old scout!” 

Pierre’s reply to that demonstration, 
however, was nothing more than a grunt. 
In half an hour they were both asleep under 
the serene northern stars. 

Yet before the sun was up they were on 
their way again, winding through a chain of 
island-dotted lakes and portaging over a 
sparsely treed neck of land, where Pierre 
pointed out the tracks of the two fugitives. 
To Paddy, as she stared down at them, 
they looked disturbingly companionable, 
those smaller footprints beside the larger. 
They looked friendly and audacious and 
unreckoning. And by noon, when the pur- 
suers came to the third camping spot, be- 
side a slow-winding river fringed with 
spruce land, Paddy noticed that Pierre 
thrust his hand into the little ash heap to 
see if there were still any warmth at its 
center. 

‘* Are we that close to them?” she asked, 
buoyed up by the promise of their nearness. 

‘“Mebbe,” was Pierre’s noncommittal 
reply. But during the next half hour he 
quartered back and forth about the clearing 
and the spruce groves beyond it like a fox- 
hound sniffing after a lost scent. 

‘*What’s the matter?’ demanded Paddy 
when he came back to the beached canoe. 
But Pierre, deep in his own thoughts, prof- 
fered no immediate reply to that question. 
‘‘What’s the matter?”’ repeated the girl, 
conscious of the deepened frown on the 
seamed old face. 

‘‘Um no go on,”’ proclaimed Pierre, star- 
ing into the gloom of the spruce lands. 
“You mean Black Arrow hasn't 

on?” asked the girl. 

‘Him go on,”’ acknowledged the old In- 
dian. 

“And 
manded. 

‘‘Um go back,” averred Pierre. 

But Paddy apparently found the situa- 
tion beyond her comprehension. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean that my sister—that Jinny has 
gone back alone?” she asked, trying to keep 
the quaver out of her voice. Pierre nodded 


gone 


what about Jinny?” she de- 
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je first human to clean up the family habitation took the 


' initial stride toward lengthening the span of life 4 
‘ Dirt has ever been the black mantle behind which lurk man’s 

J 

deadliest enemies—the breeding place of those tiny and sinister 


foes that wage constant warfare against health and happiness 


ir Through the ages, man’s progress may almost be measured by 
rs standards of sanitation. Where homes have been cleanest, there 
a life has been longest and best. 

k Today, in America, we pride ourselves upon the safeguards 
: thrown around health. We point with satisfaction to mor- 
; tality tables which show that the average length of life is steadily 
y increasing. 

’ With all due credit to other causes, we cannot emphasize too 
i 


strongly the important part America’s homekeepers have played in 


a 


achieving this splendid showing 


= 


Never has so large a group of women been as keenly alert to the 
importance of household immaculateness. Never have such clean 
and sanitary homes so bolstered the health and power of a vast 
population. 


) 


Assisting millions of American women in solving household 
cleaning problems is a country-wide service brought into each 
home by the Fuller Man. 


Women everywhere now depend upon his wide variety of time and 
labor-saving brushes to protect health by keeping the menace of 
dirt at bay. 

~ ~ ~ ~ 
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nf HIGHEST STANDARDS OF SANITATION. AND EVERY BRUSH, WHETH- 
4 ER FOR PERSONAL OR HOUSEHOLD USE, IS SO DESIGNED 

{ THAT IT IS EASILY KEPT THOROUGHLY SANITARY THROUGH- 

Y OUT ITS LONG LIF! 
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The Fuller Man will tell you how this has been accomplished. If you wish to talk ~ 









Qa with him before his next regular call, t hone the Fuller Brush Company Branch Office 
ii rc, in your city. Or write direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 1058 Windsor Ave., 
4 aa , “hs : 
) Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont.) Also ask | 
‘ for free booklet, ‘* The Cleaning Problems of the Home’’ r 
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A Second of Inattention 
MAY BE COSTLY! 


Going 25 miles an hour, you travel 36 feet in one second 
—many things may happen in a distance of 36 feet. 

















Just ¢ry taking your eyes from the road for even an instant. 
Can you afford to take the chance? 


The driver’s eyes should be on the road ahead; it pro- 
motes safety, assures protection — complete motor protection, 
too, for on the radiator cap directly in the line of driving 
vision is the Boyce Moto Meter, warning in time of the 
many costly dangers of an overheated motor. 


Today, the preference of more than 10,000,000 careful 

drivers is the Boyce Moto Meter “‘out front’; motorists appre- 

ciate the relief from constant dashboard attention it affords. 
A wide range of models — $3.50 to $15.00 (Canada, $4.00 to $16.50) 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


The name “MOTO METER” is the registered trade-mark 
and the exclusive property of this Company 


Try a set of Moto Meter self adjusting Spark Plugs: 
It means new power and pep to your car. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

assent. ‘‘But what could make her?” cried 
Paddy. ‘And where could she go? And 
what could she do?” 

Pierre obviously had no answer for these 
questions. And Paddy, standing straight 
and slender in the flat sunlight, tried to shut 
out the picture of a lost and famished white 
woman fighting her way through a tangled 
and pathless wilderness. ‘‘She would die!”’ 
the girl said under her breath. “‘She would 
surely die!”’ 

“Him take canoe,”’ Pierre was explain 
ing, with a gesture toward the river. And 
that, to Paddy, made it worse than ever. It 
implied that Jinny was alone in the forest, 
floundering about on foot, skirting sloughs 
and muskegs that could suck a human body 
into their depths without a sound 

“‘Can’t we find her, Pierre?’ cried the 
girl with the tragically clouded eyes. 

**Mebbe,”’ acknowledged the old Indian, 
already intent on caching the canoe high 
above the water line. 

“But we must,’’ protested Paddy, as she 
knelt to tie their duffel into a pack. ‘We 
must!”’ 

“Bush heap big,” 
retied the pack and swung it over his bent 
shoulders. That burden, in some way, 
tended to accentuate the impression of his 
age. He seemed an incredibly wasted and 
wrinkled old man. Heseemed, with his dis- 
simulative air of decrepitude, a pathetically 
frail and foolish leader in such an adven- 
ture. And Paddy, with a sudden lump in 
her throat, turned her gaze from the bent- 
legged old Indian to the high-arching blue 
sky over her head. 

“T wish to God that Casey and dad 
would get here!” she cried aloud, and that 
cry wasn't altogether irreverent. It was, in 
fact, almost a prayer. 


asserted Pierre, as he 


XIII 

ANET, as she sat in the bow of the canoe 

facing the paddler, found herself uncom- 
fortably comfortable. The canoe bottom 
was padded with a folded tarpaulin and her 
back rested against her blanket roll, and 
when she tired of one position she could 
change to another. The ripple of the water 
against the pointed bow and the rhythmic 
swing of the paddle was like a narcotic, 
making it hard for her to keep her lids from 
drooping and her head from nodding. 

That, she suddenly told herself, was the 
trouble. She was not in the part. She was 
too passive a factor in the entire adventure. 
She was unparticipating and indolent and 
self-immured, like a cat on a sunny window 
Yet she was supposed to be running 
away, and in the very midst of this adven- 
ture she was finding it very hard to keep 
her eyes open. That meant 
amiss, something wrong. 

It had been a mistake, she felt, to sit fac- 
ing Black Arrow. He was an Indian, and 
called himself a chief. But there was, mo- 
mentarily, little that was regal in his ap- 
pearance. Who, in fact, could spot romance 
in a gondolier under a well-patched plaid 
shirt, a pair of grease-stained corduroy 
trousers held up by a beaded belt from 
which most of the beads had been shed, and 
a pair of worn moccasins that curled up at 
retained an unmistakably 
creosotic smell? He couldn’t have looked 
that way, she felt, when he was hobnobbing 
with the crowned heads of Europe. And he 
must have had a much cleaner shirt on 
when he danced with Lady Diana Man- 
ners. 

Yet it was catty, she told herself a mo- 
ment later, to let her mind run along such 
lines. And one owed something to a man 
who was generous enough to abduct one. 
The trouble, she suspected, lay in her own 
softness. She, always, had merely played 
at being primitive. She had modified the 
monotony of luxury by reaching languidly 
out for an occasional touch of the aboriginal, 
by reverting to candles and open fires and 
unpainted hickory furniture and genteelly 
barbaric picnics amid the ants and bugs of 
the Berkshire Hills. But she hadn’t been 
fashioned for a child of Nature. Her feet 
weren't the right shape for the wearing of 


seat. 


something 


the toes and 
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moccasins. She couldn't get used to the 
feeling of rough clothes against her flesh, 
and a rough blanket to sleep on, and rough 
towels to rub dry with. Peter had once 
said that people really have five skins. If 
that was true, she was surely going about 
with only four. 

Jinny, as she 
bow and studied her companion with a new 





lounged back in the canoe 





intentness, noticed for the first time the 
beads of sweat on his face-—the sweat of 
monotonous toil. 

Yes, it had been a mistake to sit facing 
him, hour after hour with so little to d 
and so much to think about. She should 
have brought a second paddle along and 
taken a more active part in that flight of 
defiance, her forwar« 
island and headland and bayou and river 
bend as they met it. It was too much like 
sitting beside one’s taxi criver. 


looking gaze on every 


But even as 
she felt vaguely grateful for his silence, for 
a natural dignity which his ridiculous 
clothes could not entirely neutralize, she 
remembered that this silence was bastioned 
in the abysmal gulfs of habit and race that 
yawned between them. And she had a 
feeling of being cheated, of carrying home 
a frock which, after the brief thrill of 
acquisition, could never be worn in public. 

Yet she wanted to be just to Black Ar- 
row. For he, on his part, had been unex- 
pectedly just with her. He was, in that 
way, one man in a thousand. His father's 
father had probably scalped and quartered 
white women. But he had ceremoniously 
gone off to pick raspberries for their break- 
fast while she had washed at the water’s 
edge. His savoir-vivre was more than di- 
verting; it could be a trifle disturbing. 
And he could be made, she decided, rather 
ornamental. He had a line to his shoulder 
that was worth the right sort of tailor. But 
he would be a trifle too exotic for everyday 
use. He even reminded her of wood—of 
beautifully grained wood slightly damaged 
with dry rot. 

“Black Arrow,”’ she asked with a listless 
sort of candor, ‘what spoiled you?” 

“‘Am I spoiled?”’ he countered, darken- 
ing with the quickness of a child, under the 
shadow of her disapproval. 

“Yes, in a way you are,” she contended. 
** And I’ve been wondering what caused it.” 

“Alcohol and England,”’ was his unex- 
pectedly laconic reply. 

She smiled at that, and then grew scber 
again. ‘‘Why include England?” she in- 
quired. 

“They rather take to odd specimens 
from the frontier, over there. And the 
more odd they are to look at, the more they 
want to lionize them.” 

“‘And many beautiful ladies wanted you 
to put on your war bonnet and run away 
with them?” 

He stiffened perceptibly at the derisive 
tone in her voice. 

‘*] met many very charming women,” he 
said with a hauteur that did not go well 
with his habiliments of the moment. 

“Were they nicer than me?” she de- 
manded. 

‘‘Some of them,” he 
kinder.” 

‘Undoubtedly,”’ agreed the solemn-eyed 
white woman. “And playing around with 
the queens of Mayfair would naturally un- 
settle you for a tepee mate. What you 
really should have done, Black Arrow, was 
to marry one of them and settle down on a 
Devonshire estate and show 
school children that you didn't 
grow feathers.” 

“T’d prefer talking about other things,” 


he said with his quiet and inalienable dig 


countered, ‘‘ were 


the parish 


actually 


nity. And silence hung between them as 
they threaded their way through a parlia 
ment of bird-haunted islands crowned with 
pointed jack pines. 

“I’m an awful rotter,” said Jinny as she 
shifted } position in the canoe bottom. 
Then she fell to studying her hands, red 
dened and hardened by wilderness life. 
Having sighed over them, she looked down 
at her knees, above the rabbit-skin leggings 
which she had worn out of deference to 
Black Arrow’s wishes. They made her 
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think of a Boy 
wind and water and darkened by the 
“Couldn't you take me to a beaut 
lor somewhere he listle den 
. You're n one Wa la Arrow 
net 


‘You mean the simple life should 
the shy roses back ton hee} 
“Tt’s a good life for the people wh 


learned to aces pt it 

There was an acid note in her lau, 
**It seems to take time 

““And something more than time!’ 


“What?” 


Black Arrow’s paddle dipped te 
stroke by stroke The wish to got 
it,” was his quietly spoken rep! 


“Well, I'm on my way,” announced t} 
white woman as she trailed her fingers | 
lessly in the amber-tinted water 

When they bivouacked that noon b 
a scattering grove of slender white | 
that looked like a thousand young Diana 
leaning slender-waisted against the wind, 
she continued to watch Black Arrow 
chopped and cooked and made ready the 
meal. He 
adroitness of the Indian, without a wast 


movement or word 


did it with the inexplical 


denly dismayed by his very efficiency. H 
was, after all, a sort of servant —an adeptly 
trained servant. Back in her old world he 
would probably be officiating in a butler’ 


pantry; he would be cooking over a kitcher 
range; he would be a submerged mactl 

in a service uniform and a sedulously mair 
tained mask of impersonality. 

He had carefully washed at the riverside, 
she noticed, before he 
their meal. But she shuddered a little a 
she saw him eating his sli 
fingers. It may have been the way of the 
north, but it was not lovely to the eye. It 
was foolish, of course, but she couldn't help 
it. He was still a son of the desert. But his 
solemnity began to annoy her. And she 
would have preferred him in fresh linen and 
without residuary traces of pork greas 
about his lips. For his face, she studiously 
observed, was itself litthe darker than a 
home-smoked side of bacon. 

She even experienced her own mood of 
silence as they struck deeper and deeper 
into the balsam-scented wilderness whic 
unrolled so endlessly before their endlessly 
purling canoe bow. She found a certain 
monotony in their course, in the same 
crooked little lakes that looked so mucl 
like rivers, and the 
rivers that had the habit of hiding their 
openings ahead and looking perversely like 


set about preparing 


ced bacon with | 


even more crooke 1 


lakes, in the same portaging across rough 
and narrow forest paths, in the same rock- 
gray headlands and spruce slopes where the 
eternally marching trees, the solemnly regi 
mented trees, pointed their army of fixed 
bayonets to the sky as they parade d acro 

crowned with tl 


the ever-recurring hills 
mist of horizon blue. 

Black Arrow looked his best, she found, 
when he was running a rapid, when he was 
thinking of his work and not of hims¢« 
when he was squatted tense and attentive 
as they swept down a boiling canyor 


pled with rock fangs. For she could not a 
ways forget that he was slightly histrior 
She had discovered that on the first night 
when, after preparing her bed and mosquit« 
bar, he had solemnly placed her loaded gui 
close beside her back-folded blanket. That 
gesture, all things considered, had in 
pressed her a a trifle theat il But sl 
had ignored it. And now, in the ebb tide « 





all her earlier insurre ’ 
tempted to smile at it. She more and mo 
thought of him as something a trifle sof 
and run to seed, left invertebrate 
civilization that had rejected him. She |} 

a teasing wish to look upon him as a re 
skinned Leatherstocking, yet she found it 
hard to fancy him as much given to the us¢ 
of firearms. He would look well on a horse, 
perhaps, but she could not shut out from 
her mind’s eye the picture of him posing be 
fore a grand stand full of rodeo fans, | 
mouth appropriately drawn down and | 
bony face becomingly hardened, while the 

Continued on Page 89 
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ALL YOU WANT— 


by a wonderful new kind 
of refrigerator 


Works by heat, no noise, no moving parts, 


needs no attention 


OW it’s easy to have all the ice you want, right in 
N your own home, at small cost. Now you can have 
cooling drinks for the hot days, delicious frozen desserts, 
jellied soups and dainty crisp salads, milk always unspoiled, 
meat always fresh —whenever you want them, with none of 
the old trouble and worry. 

With this amazing new type of refrigerator, all you have 
to do is strike a match, light a tiny gas flame—once, and 
then you can forget the selignesant for the rest of your life. 
Sounds odd, doesn’t it, to produce ice by heat? Yet that’s just 
what the wonderful new Electrolux Servel refrigerator does. 


A simple cooling principle 


A liquid refrigerant is expanded into a vapor and then con- 
densed to a liquid again. A tiny gas flame (or some other 
form of heat it you have no piped gas) does all the work. 
The cycle repeats itself endlessly without any attention. 
No moving parts 

There are no moving parts in the Electrolux Servel. It is 
not a machine. The vital chilling liquid is buried in metal 
— hermetically sealed; it makes no noise or vibration; 
and goes on forever without your bothering about it. 


ELECTROLUX 


August 13,1927 


The Electrolux Servel is not only amazing in its simple efficiency, 
but beautiful in its rich appearance. 


The Electrolux Servel is not merely quiet. 
It is noiseless, in the way that a kitchen 
table is noiseless. 

The cost of operation is pleasingly low. 
The first cost of the Electrolux Servel is no 
more than that of other iceless refrigera- 
tors, and its cost per month is much less. 


Lasts a lifetime 


There is nothing to wear out or to break 
on this marvelous refrigerator. There is 
nothing to renew or to replace, unless 
perhaps the inexpensive gas burner after 
years of use. This is an appliance you will! 
have all your life and hand down to your 
children. Once you start it going you can 
forget about it for good. 


Only the finest materials are used in the 
Electrolux Servel. The metal is rust-resisting 
Armco Ingot Iron, lead coated. The insula- 
tion is three inches of solid cork. The out- 
side of the icebox is glistening white Duco, 
the inside, satiny smooth porcelain, with- 


out seams, crevices or rivets. The two-door 
box has five shelves for food, providing 
plenty of space for a family of five or six. 

You’ve got to see this new household 
marvel in order to appreciate how won- 
derful it is. Don’t wait. Go down to your 
local gas company’s office or to one of our 
distributor's stores. If you do not find it 
sold near you, return the coupon below for 
complete information. Liberal monthly 
purchase terms. Servel Corporation, 
Evansville, Ind. 





Servel Corporation 
Evansville, Ind 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information about 
the new Electrolux Servel refrigerator. It is understood 
that this does not obligate me at all. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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(Continued from Page 87 
cameras clicked and the prairie 
clapped their hands. 

She forgot, on the whole, a cavern or two 
that yawned beyond the flat rock wall of 
his Indian reticence, just as she seemed to 
forget his faded record from the Western 
Front and that souring isolation of soul 
which left him romantically eager to catch 
at the warmer coloring of life. 

Yet the knowledge of something unex- 
plored in his make-up came abruptly home 
to her when they landed late that afternoon 
and looked about for a camping spot. Black 
Arrow happened to have the rifle in his 
hand as he preceded her up a pine-stubbled 
rock slope, and when he unexpectedly 
stopped, stood tense, and then subsided full 
length along the moss-cushioned incline, 
she thought that he had suddenly fallen ill. 
He neither spoke nor moved, and she even 
garnered the somewhat absurd impression, 
as she stared at him, that he was melting 
and mingling into the rocky bed that sup- 
ported him. Then she inferred that he had 
just as suddenly gone mad, for as she stood 
arrested by the eager malignancy of his face 
she realized that he had his rifle leveled and 
that he was shooting it off into empty 
space. Her suspicions grew firmer in tex- 
ture, in fact, as she saw him spring to his 
feet and go running off like a madman 
through the underbrush. 

When he came back to her, he returned 
with a dead fawn drooping over his shoul- 
der. It hung there limp, dripping blood 
from its pale-furred breast. And when he 
flung it down, not without a grunt of tri- 
umph, she thought she could see a look of 
reproof in the little creature’s glazed eyes. 

““Why did you do that?” she gasped as 
she stooped and stroked the downy fur 
stroked it pityingly, shudderingly. 

‘“‘We’re short of meat,” he told her as he 
took out his knife. 

“But it’s so cruel!”’ she cried, feeling a 
little faint. 

Black Arrow turned over the carcass. 
“It’s no crueler than getting spring lamb 
from the stockyards,” he said, slitting open 
the limp belly; ‘‘only you don’t happen to 
be in on the killing.” 

“Oh, it’s cruel!’ she repeated, drawing 
her hands down over her face. 

** All life is that way,”’ proclaimed Black 
Arrow as he went on with his work. 

“But isn’t it out of season?’’ she ques- 
tioned. “Isn't it against the law to kill an 
animal like this?” 

‘‘There’s no law here,”’ he reminded her, 
but the law of hunger.” 

She stared at him, stunned and wide- 
eyed, like a fiat dweller whose purring 
house cat has just eaten a canary. 

“It’s hateful,’”’ she said, with her hands 
clenched. 

“Tt makes good eating,” 
minded her. 

“‘Not for me,” she protested, still shud- 
dering. 

Yet she watched him, grimly, as he 
skinned and dressed and quartered the car- 
She watched him as he washed the 
pallid flesh and poised it on green-wood 
sticks above his waiting bed of coals. It 
seemed to be weeping into the fire that 
darkened and shriveled it into something 
no longer resembling the bounding and 
leaping life it had been one short hour be- 
And Black Arrow, when they sat 
down to their meal, looked repugnant to 
her as he squatted on a windfall with a 
hunk of the slightly charred meat in his 
hands. He was eating with the silent and 
dogged industry of a hungry man, but he 
seemed neolithic to the tense-nerved white 
woman who sat watching him. He seemed 
as remote in time and space as something 
that had stepped out of the Stone Age. 

“You ought to eat,’’ Black Arrow re- 
minded her. 

“I'm not a squaw yet,"’ she announced 
with a shrill bitterness that startled even 
her own ears. 

She remembered, the next day, how Black 
Arrow had said that no one could stand 
with a foot on two different worlds. She 
was inclined to believe him. There were 


belles 


the other re- 


Cass. 


lore. 
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gulfs that could not be easily bridged. And 
she was not made for acrobatics. For she 
began to feel a trifle tired of dead spruce 
sprawling along stony shore lines, of stunted 
jack pine and Cambrian hogbacks, and 
black leaping for flies, and white 
birches that looked like tombstones starv- 
ing to death. She was becoming a trifle 
tired of sun and water and a canoe that was 
not so dry between the ribs as it might have 
been. She felt an impatience to be on her 
feet, to pace well-trodden paths, to hear 
once more about her the 
noises of the city, to break the anesthetic 
woodland silences with sudden shouts of 
derision. 

“Where are we going?” 


bass 


companionable 


she abruptly in- 
quired of Black Arrow as she looked about 
at the slow-lengthening afternoon shadows 

“Across the Height of Land,” he an- 
swered, without a pause in his paddling. 

“Do you know that country?” 
quired, dipping her handkerchief of un- 
hemmed plane-linen in the 
spreading it over her sunburned forearm. 

*‘Not where we're going,” he explained. 

“Shouldn't you?” she demanded. 

His smile was slightly remote. ‘Indians 
aren’t really the travelers they’re supposed 
to be—especially the wood Indians. They 
pretty well stick to their own territory. 
But we won’t find much change in this 
country for the next two or three hundred 
miles.”’ 

She tried to hide her shudder. She 
looked over her shoulder toward the blue- 
misted pinelands stretching tier by tier into 
the indecipherable distance. She wondered 
why, at that moment, she should think of 
the pleasantly crowded Plaza tea room and 
the flashing cars circling in to Pierre’sstriped 
awnings and the pulsating double stream 
of afternoon automobiles winging so 
valiantly along the islanded shrubbery of 
Park Avenue. She could hear, above the 
murmur of flowing water, the less liquid 
murmur of an afternoon city in the kindly 
golden haze born of its very hurry. 

The woman leaning back against the 
blanket roll experienced a sudden and an 
absurd and unconquerable homesickness 
for that welter of life which had been known 
to her as civilization. It seemed to come 
unheralded, as abrupt as a bullet. But it 
was the flowering, she knew, of forces that 
had been working below the surface of con- 
She even thought of Peter 


she in- 


water and 


sciousness. 
dependable Peter, 
more catching her up on the wing and hus- 
tling her out to the Claremont 
where he’d warn her not to smoke so much 
and lecture her : 
and find his customary 
night clubs cut short by a telephone call 
from St. Matthew's Hospital and have no 
time to finish his coffee and do more than 
pack her off in a taxi and tell 


doctor’s life was the life of 


good old Peter, once 














g better hours, 
i aga 
t 


her that a 
adog. Peter was 
too busy, she remembered, just as she had 
been tooidle. Andif he met her at the next 
portage as she stepped out of Black Ar- 
row’s canoe, he would call her a neurotic 
cage 


1¢ 
of life and proclaiming that she couldn’t be 





young idiot who was still rattling tl 


tamed. 

It was that night, as Black Arrow was 
busy preparing her sleeping place, that 
some small but growing discontent sought 
to express itself. Janet sat beside the fire 
of birch wood as the late northern evening 
turned into night 
eye, staring at the flames in which a night 
moth fluttered and fell 

“You know, Black Arrow, I haven't 
been entirely honest with you,’’ she sud- 
denly said out of the silence. 

‘“We haven't been entirely honest with 
each other,’’ was the reply, which reminded 
her that, after all, he was something more 
than an untutored savage 

‘Why do you say that? 

“Because when you say y 
back I'll have to say that it’s too late. 

“But I haven't said I wanted to go 
back.” 

“You will,’’ proclaimed Black Arrow 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because you’re not happy.” 


She sat with a cloudy 


u Want to turn 
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“Are you?” 


countered the white woman. 








“Much happier than I deserve to be,” 
was Bleck . er. Anda new dig- 
nity fell about him, standing straight in the 
firelight. ‘“‘I wanted to be with you. |] 


wanted to be near you and help you, and 
pay 

‘What price?” 
7s may I ive seen a bit more of th« world 
than most Indians, but in the ey 
law I'm still an Indian. And in this coun 
t 


ry, as 


your people would put it, the Indian 
has to watch his ste} 


She laughed, spite of 


modernity of that phrass Yet she was 
afraid of her own humor, at the moment 
she was afraid of her own salvagir 
7 


of humor, that inner illuminating 


machinery with the power of changing per 
spectives as promptly as an electrician’s 
hidden lights can change values and vistas 
on a stage 

“You know, Black Arrow, this is really 
the oldest and 
world--a red man of the wilds carrying off 
a white woman. Why, that’s exactly what 
we gasped over when we couldn't quite 

And yet we've 
reading in our 





tritest thing in 


spell out all the hard words 
both 
time.” 

slack Arrow’s “Tt is not 
a thing to laugh over,’’ he reminded her 

“Are you afraid?” 

“Aren't you?” 

“But, Black Arrow, you've been simply 
irreproachable,”” the languidly 
woman reminded him 

“*Perhaps not so much that way as you 
imagine,”’ was his slightly embittered re- 


sponse. 


done considerable 


P . . , 
ace nardened 


smiling 


“Why do you say that?” 

He stood silent a moment. ‘I don’t sup 
pose it makes much difference now, but I’m 
already a married man.” 

Janet sat silent a moment. Then a small 
and contemplative “‘Oh!”’ escaped her lips 
But as she sat wrapped in a second silence 
her face took on a new hardness. 
white woman?”’ she finally asked 

“No, to one of my own people , he an- 
swered. 

“To whom?” 

“To one of old Pierre's daughters.” 

She preferred not to look at him. ‘And 
does that mean you have a family?” 

“There are three children,”’ he admitted. 

“Where are they?” 


**At my camp, a few miles in from Wap- 


“Toa 


“Oh!” repeated the white woman beside 
the fire, and this time there was a faint tinge 
n her oddly prolonged cry. A 


tinge of same time, 


of horror 
vague color, at the 
crept slowly up into her face 

“It's rather an awful mess, isn’t it?”’ she 
said a little later, but she said it more to 


herself than to her companion. She was 
inured, in one way, to the insurrectionary 
adventures of her kind, to the 
audacities of a generation that turned no 


ear to the voice of authority. But unde- 


} 
Careless 


fined as it was, she had her own phantasmal 
f sportsmanship 


And as she sat in the dwindling firs 


code ¢ 


she became disturbingly conscious of a new 


ignominy, a final collapse of dignity. She 
drew, in her mind’s eye, a picture of an 
Indian wigwam—a wig 
ragged Indian children and a copper-colored 
Indian woman, probably running to fat 
I ; £ 

That, she told herself, was the 
had disrupted. That fat 
, : 

claimant —thek gal 


of the woods. 





vam housing three 


home she 
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It was more than ludicrous; it was hope- 
: . : ‘ 

lessly sordid and mean and unsavory. She 
i+} f fl 


had thought only of herself, of her own futile 
and foolish passion to escape. She had car- 


ried that corroding selfishness of hers even 
into the cle 


Janet di 


an air of the wilderness 
‘tsleep that night. The woods 


She could even hear Black 








were ve ry l 
Arrow, rolled in his blanket under a distant 
jack pine, placidly and gently snoring. He 
had paddled long and worked hard and 

His retreat to the outer 
fringe of their camp circle, night by night, 


} } 
had at frst impressed he! laintly servile 


earned his rest 




















Think of Him as 
a Service Man 
—not a Salesman! 


Your office furniture dealer will 
cheerfully quote prices on a Wal 
nut revolving chair or a sixty-inch 
Mahogany desk—if that’s all you 
want him to do! Or he will give 
you the benefit of his knowledge 
and experience in helping you 
plan better offices that mean bet- 
ter business. 
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He is assisting men with the problem of 
reducing the size of their offices with 





uut reducing the output. He is showing 
hundreds how an office may be impres 
sive without being expensive He is 
proving that the comfort—of an office 
chair, for instance—has a marked effect 
upon the efficiency of executives and 


rank and file workers. He is a service 
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man primarily—and a 
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creasing impetus throughout America 
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as vaguely suggestive of the hired laborer 
instinctively retiring to his servants’ quar- 
But she now detected something 
deeper in that movement. And she was 
grateful for it, as grateful as she had been 
when her supper party had been caught in 
a road-house raid and a colored cook’s 
helper had piloted her out through a kitchen 
passageway to an avenue of parked cars and 
eventual freedom. 

But from this darker adventure she had 
not yet fought her way out to freedom. Yet 
the only way out, as far as she could see, 
was in flight. She could never go on. She 
must go back. She had wanted to prove 
her power, to show her strength, and the 
only thing she had shown was her weak- 
Poor old Peter had been right, after 
all. It's making the landing, he had warned 
her, that invariably bothers the high flyers. 
And after stunting so showily along the airy 
sky line of her selfishness, she had crashed — 
had crashed with the double shame of the 
scorner of older heads, while her battered 
pride lay writhing in that burning fuselage. 

There could be no redeeming touch of 
dignity, she knew, in her return. All she 
could salvage out of that wreck was her own 
tired body. And back with her, of course, 
she could never take Black Arrow. That 
would seem too much like penitents re- 
turning for forgiveness. And in Black 
Arrow was astrain of pride that would make 
him intractable, that would leave him 
rather blind to reason. He might not be 
willing to surrender her to the wilderness, 
but he would never take her entirely back. 
And the best way to cut the knot was to cut 
it then and there, at a stroke. She would 
leave him. She would slip quietly away in 
the night and in doing so solve the whole 
problem. That alone would leave him free 
to go his own way and pave the path for his 
eventual return. That alone would make 
the situation comprehensible to others. To 
that extent, at least, she could make 
amends. She owed it to him. 

There was little, after all, to be afraid of. 
He had explained to her more than once 
that these northern woods held no wild ani- 
mal dangerous to the casual traveler. Their 
outward journey, so far, had been tranquil 
enough. It might take a little longer to go 
back on foot, but she could follow the water 
courses and bear always to the southwest; 
and with her she could carry her gun and 
blanket and a knife and a trolling spoon, so 
that she could pick up food on the way if 
her own rations of bacon and bannock ran 
low. And if she knew hardship and loneli- 
ness and discomfort, she would have to face 
the fact that she deserved them, that she 


ters 


ness. 


“When are we going out to the Birches?’ 
asked Cameron as he lingered, hat in hand, 
at the front door. ‘I'll borrow a car—it’ll 
be a change from the movies.” 

“I'd a-dore to go,” she said. ‘I simply 
wor-ship road houses—they re too bizarre.” 

The following Wednesday, it developed, 
suited them both perfectly forthe adventure. 
“T hope I’m still in college then,” he said, 
and laughed lightly. ‘‘You know, they’ll 
probably haul me up on the carpet for that 
edit.” 

“Oh, Cammy, what'll they do to you?” 

“Well,” he replied, his voice bitter and 
cynical, ‘‘all I'll say is this: It’s a devil of a 
college—and a devil of a country, too—if 
they can fire a man for supporting a prin- 
ciple.” 

“‘T should say so!”’ she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘‘Why, it would be simply too bi- 
zarre!”’ brown eyes, shining 
juminously in the half light, woke within 
him a novel thrill-—a thrill that persisted 
until he walked between the two ivy- 
covered pillars at the end of the drive. 
Then, unerringly, his thoughts switched to 
the rebellious réle he was enacting. 

He saw himself in the presence of the 
discipline committee, standing proudly 
erect, heroically unrepentant, while they 
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was paying the customary price for her 
moment of folly. 

She sat up in the quietness and listened 
to the vague night noises of the northern 
wilderness. It was not entirely dark, even 
then, and in an hour or two it would be light 
again. But if Black Arrow knew, she re- 
minded herself, he would surely never let 
her go. Soshe would have to be very quiet 
about it all, she admonished herself, as she 
slipped out of her blanket and listened and 
moved guardedly about in the gloom. 

She paused from time to time, as she cau- 
tiously gathered together what she needed; 
and remembering how Black Arrow had 
made a pack roll, she tied it snugly up in 
her folded blanket and adjusted it to her 
shoulders. It seemed heavier than she ex- 
pected, but that, she again reminded her- 
self, would be part of her punishment. She 
felt the need of matches. But Black Arrow 
alone carried them and she realized the im- 
possibility of creeping to his side and ap- 
propriating enough for her own use. She 
could get fire from one of her gun shells, if 
the worst came to the worst, as Paddy had 
done that second day on their island. But 
at most she would be only a few days in the 
open. Already, she felt, they must be out 
searching for her. And at any hour she 
might see Casey’s plane in the sky or hear 
Paddy’s sturdy ‘Hello!’ through the 
woods. She hadn’t, on the whole, been 
quite fair with Paddy. But she had learned 
her lesson now, and there would be time 
enough to put that straight. Paddy was a 
good little scout. She had played the game 
and played it fairly, and it was about time 
someone else did the same. 

Janet, as she stooped to pick up her gun, 
heard Black Arrow turn in his sleep, mut- 
tering as he moved. That held her tense 
for a moment, but when no further sound 
came from him she groped her way slowly 
out toward the tree shadows. She faced a 
clean grove of sparsely growing spruce, an 
undulating grove carpeted with needles 
that completely cushioned her steps. Be- 
low her, on her right, she could see the 
occasional glimmer of the river, and the 
cushioned aisles between the trees seemed 
singularly orderly and inviting and easy 
to traverse. The darkness was not so dis- 
turbing as she had anticipated. She even 
experienced, as she struck deeper and 
deeper into the balsam-scented solitude, a 
sense of liberation, of escape, of delivery 
from something more disturbing than lone- 
liness. 

Her spirits rose perceptibly, in fact, with 
the coming of daylight; and once she could 
see the red and gold of a promised sunrise, 
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she felt more sure of herself. She washed in 
a brawling brook that went tumbling down 
toward the river, and breakfasted on its 
bank and went resolutely forward again. 
At one of the pools in a second stream she 
beheld a small furred animal in the act of 
catching a fish, and on the hilltop beyond 
this stream she was startled to see a deer 
spring from a thicket and go wavering off 
through the filtered sunlight. She found 
herself buoyed up by these discoveries, im- 
plying as they did the promise of food in 
emergency. But she wasn’t altogether 
sure as to the best way of using her trolling 
spoon, just as she remained a trifle uncer- 
tain as to how far her shotgun would carry. 

By the time the sun was overhead, how- 
ever, she noticed a perplexing change in the 
character of the country. The clean slopes 
of spruce land had ended and she found 
herself in a more diversified terrain, cut 
with ridges of bald rock and lateral valleys 
with stretches of thicket and marshland 
along their bottoms. Along the slopes, too, 
she found more underbrush—underbrush 
through which it was no easy thing to 
shoulder and fight her way. So she broke 
contact with the river temporarily and 
chose the more open path along one of the 
longer rock ridges, persuaded that she must 
eventually rejoin the winding waterway. 

But within a mile her rock ridge unex- 
pectedly lost itself in a lake fringed with 
clump willow and bunch grass. When she 
decided to turn to the right and skirt the 
western shore of this lake, she found the 
ground under her feet disturbingly soft and 
saw her path stippled with unexpected 
pools of bog water. But she pushed on, 
picking her way from willow clump to wil- 
low clump, grimly intent on reaching higher 
ground and climbing to surer footing. Once, 
as she leaped for a small island of bunch 
grass, she felt it going down under her very 
feet—going down softly and sickeningly — 
and saved herself only by clinging to a 
handful of near-by willow branches. But 
her gun fell from her hand as she struggled 
for a footing—fell into the ooze and dis- 
appeared from sight. She thought at first 
that it would be easy enough to recover. 
But her heart sank as she raked and groped 
and prodded through the engulfing muck. 
It was lost; it was gone forever, and the 
manner of its going was a renewed warning 
of the danger that surrounded her. She, 
too, could sink at any moment in that 
morass. She could go down, foot by foot, 
until the pleasant blue sky and the warm 
summer air, through which she could hear 
the song of a white-crowned bunting, were 
forever shut off from her. : 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


threatened him with harsh, increasing penal- 
ties—an official reprimand, perhaps two 
weeks’ suspension. He might even A 
tingling excitement spread through him, and 
as he strode along against the exhilarating 
night wind it suddenly seemed that no 
height was too great for him to attain. He 
might even get expelled from college. 


mr 

& HE lingered in bed, two days later, 
and listened to the monotonous clang- 
ing of the 10:30 bell, Mr. Cameron decided 
listlessly that he would cut this next class. 
His editorial of the morning before, al- 
though it caused some admiring comment 
on the campus, had failed to provoke any 
official recognition from the university; and 
he was reflecting upon this puzzling disap- 
pointment when he rose languidly and went 
to the study in quest of a cigarette. But 
bere his languor fled. For he saw on the 
study table a red-stamped printed form 
familiar to all undergraduates. And on 
that form was a message commanding 
Theodore Cameron to appear without fail- 
ure at the dean’s office between one and 

two that afternoon. 
He hummed zestfully while he dressed. 
During his one remaining class his mind 


rehearsed arguments with which he would 
baffle the dean; and life for him, at five 
minutes after one, was again delightfully 
spiced with excitement as he sat down in a 
chair and faced the dean. 

“‘About my editorial, sir,”” he began ea- 
gerly, ‘I want to say right at the start that 
I cannot retract anything.” 

The dean looked at him speculatively, 
then leaned back, put his interlaced fingers 
behind his head and continued gravely to 
study his caller. ‘‘Cameron,”’ he said at 
last, ‘I know what your trouble is—you’re 
fascinated by the réle of rebel.” 

“I’m proud to be a rebel, sir!” 

“Why?” 

“Well, they were rebels, weren’t they, 
who stood with Washington at Valley 
Forge? They were rebels who wrested the 
Magna Charta from Henry VIII.” 

“Partly true,’’ said the dean. 
suppose 

“Partly?’’ Cameron cut in, determined 
to yield on no point. 

“It wasn’t Henry,” replied the dean 
mildly, ‘‘but I suppose the principle is the 
same.” 

“Rebels,” pursued Cameron, frowning, 
“are the people responsible for every pro- 
gressive change in the history of the world.” 
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Her heart was throbbing riotously as she 
leaped for another footing, found that 
green-scummed island going down under 
her heels, stumbled forward, and ran 
blindly along a sponge-like causeway that 
subsided and boiled with amber-tinted 
water as it took her weight. She was pant- 
ing aloud by this time, and she felt that she 
could go no farther. But, as she stopped to 
rest, she knew that invisible hands were 
still reaching for her, that these perilous 
sedge hummocks could never sustain her. 
So she went on again, from cushioned hum- 
mock to hummock, sometimes stumbling, 
sometimes floundering knee-deep in ooze, 
but never daring to stop. 

She got through at last, emitting little 
wails of breathlessness as she found moss- 
covered rocks once more under her feet. 
Those oddly animal-like sounds still broke 
from her throat when she staggered onto 
higher ground, where she fell forward on her 
face, inhaling the odor of sun-scorched club 
moss. But she was satisfied to lie there, 
with her tired lungs pumping and the pain 
slowly loosening about her heart. 

She sat up at last and looked perplexedly 
about her. She could see the darkling 
spruce lands that once more confronted her, 
that rolled wave by blue-misted wave about 
her. But she had no way of knowing north 
from south or how far she had gone from 
her guiding river. All sense of direction 
had slipped away from her. And even to 
go back now was utterly out of the question. 

She knew then that she was lost—com- 
pletely and abandonedly lost in a northern 
wilderness—and she alone was to blame. 
She had lost herself through her own blun- 
dering, through more of that blundering 
that had made up so much of her existence. 
But for once in her life she was afraid of 
the outcome. She remembered, bitterly 
enough, how they had once called her fear- 
less, how she had taken a wayward pride in 
going her own way at the call of her own 
impulses. But there had always been a 
friendly hand in the old days to help her 
back to solid footing. Somewhere, just 
around the corner, had always stood pro- 
tection—and her courage had been an 
empty and pretentious pose. 

She shuddered as she slowly rose to her 
feet and as slowly mounted the broken 
slope that showed no trail, that led no- 
where. And as she forged listlessly forward, 
little moans of desperation broke from the 
woman who had once been known as fear- 
little moans that deepened into sobs 
of helplessness. 
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(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


“Yes, and rebels are also the people 
whom the police lock up for being a public 
nuisance,” 

“Garibaldi and Shelley were rebels,” said 
Cameron cuttingly. 

‘Quite right,’’ agreed the dean. ‘“‘And so 
were those two freshmen I suspended last 
week for throwing bread around in Com- 
mons. Being a rebel in itself is no proof of 
virtue. The significant point is, What are 
you rebelling against?” 

“My editorial yesterday morning, the 
one you summoned me for, made that 
clear,” said Cameron. “I’m rebelling 
against paternalism.” 

‘‘Have you ever decided just what you 
mean by that term?” 

“‘By paternalism,” replied Cameron, 
with the peculiar relish of one quoting from 
his own works, ‘‘I mean the assumption by 
the university of an attitude appropriate 
toward a boy of twelve.” 

The dean pivoted his chair toward the 
window, and his gaze, moving past the bare 
elm branches, seemed to rest abstractedly 
upon a far area of sky hazy with impending 
snow. ‘‘Cameron,” he began, ‘‘you’ve ad- 
mired these grounds and buildings of ours 
the dormitories, the recitation halls, the 

Continued on Page 95) 
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Knowing what to do in case of 
fire and having the equipment with 
which to do it frequently makes all 
the difference between slight dam- 
age and a home destroyed. 


Homes no less than public build- 
ings should be equipped with fire 
extinguishers. Home hazards are 
sO numerous and varied; household 
effects are so inflammable; the blaze 


that starts in one small flame can 
spread so quickly. 

Be prepared. If you cannot pre- 
vent a fire, at least you may pre- 
vent a serious loss. 

The North America Agent 
knows the value of preparedness. 
He can advise you on the most 
practical methods of protecting 
your home against fire. 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 
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for the Pacific Coast 


‘““CXILVERTOWNS—more Silvertowns!’’ For 
months the Goodrich factories have been 
working night and day to keep pace with the 
overwhelming demand which has resulted 
from the nation-wide swing to Silvertown 
Tires. 

But the exacting Goodrich process of manu- 
facture, including the famous rubber-tough- 
ening Warer Cur, does not permit hurry and 
the limit of production has been reached. 

A great new Goodrich factory will soon 
rise in California—a factory dedicated to 


present and prospective Silvertown motorists 
on the Pacific Coast. 


The Pacific factory is another unit in the 
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far-flung Goodrich chain—extending from 
the United States to Canada, England and 
France. 


Linked by its magnificent roads, renowned 
for scenic beauty, rich with the untold 
wealth of natural resources, the wonderful 
Pacific Country can claim this new Good- 
rich factory as its own. 


Here Silvertowns will be produced by the 
same tested methods which have won for 
Goodrich the international good-will of mil- 
lions of motorists who have proved the depend- 
ability, economy and safety of Silvertowns. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ont. 
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The unusual safety of Silvertowns is 


instantly explained by this tread 
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You see its sharp edges—shaped to 


grip in all directions 
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If you look at the Silvertown tread 
print on a pavement or road, you find 


that the full pattern comes against the 
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ground—from edge to edge—sharp 
and clean. 

And because balloon tires are softer, 
they ride on the shoulders instead of 
on the center of the tread That is 
why Silvertowns hold the road with a 
new and powerful grip. No man whose 
wife drives, or whose family rides with 
him, can afford to miss this added 


protection. 
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“UNSETTLED! 
Thunder Showers 


by Night” 


We've always been rain dodgers—scanning 
weather predictions, fearing clouds and sudden 
showers—because we’ve never been able to 
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get ad smart, completely rainproof raincoat 
at a moderate price! 

But that’s all changed now. There is a real 
raincoat—rainproof, and colorful—smartly 
tailored from the wonderful new Duro Gloss 
Raincoat Fabric. 
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A select group of manufacturers—leading 
raincoat stylists of the United States and 
Canada—have chosen Duro Gloss Rubber 
Raincoat Fabric as the one material upon 
which they could standardize for the manu- 
facture of tailored raincoats. They found this 
fabric toexcel all others. And so they adopted it. 


These new Duro Gloss rubber raincoats are 





made in a wide range of styles for men, women 
and children—in colors ranging from brilliant 
hues down through the softer shades, and 
black. And they are long wearing, durable rain- 
coats—not merely shower coats. They keep 
you dry. 

Get your Duro Gloss rubber raincoat be- 
fore it rains. Keep it conveniently near—al- 
ways have it when you start out in the car. It’s 
a protection for health and clothing. 

Look for the Duro Gloss label and 
thus be sure that you are getting a 
genuine Duro Gloss rubber raincoat. 
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new chapel, the laboratories, the stadium 
and the athletic fields. Well, they’re all 
symbols of paternalism. So are the scholar- 
ships we give to students who couldn't get 
an education without such help. So are the 
millions of dollars that alumni and friends 
donate annually to the college treasury.” 

He slapped some cigarette ash from his 
lap, then suddenly turned. ‘“‘By the way,” 
he added, ‘‘in a few days there’s a new rule 
to be announced that I’m afraid you will 
classify as paternalism too.” 

Instantly Cameron stiffened in his chair. 
“Ts it another curtailment of our rights?” 

“Well,” said the dean, “‘it’s certainly an- 
other restriction of your liberties.” 

“Then I'm sorry, sir, but I must oppose 
it unalterably.” 

The dean’s eyelids closed and his chin 
touched his necktie in the single, deliberate 
nod which meant he thoroughly under 
stood. After a silence Cameron, with a 
slight quickening of the pulse, attacked the 
issue that had not for a moment left his 
thoughts. 

“What action,” he asked, “has the uni- 
versity taken on that edit I ran yesterday?” 
The question seemed to trouble the dean, 
and a thrill, partly dismay but mostly re- 
joicing, stirred within Cameron. Was the 
dean about to tell him he must appear be- 
fore the discipline committee and answer 
for his printed sedition? 

““As a matter of fact,”’ the dean began, 
“it wasn’t about your editorial that I 
wanted to see you.”” He crushed his ciga- 
rette in the glass tray. ‘‘Since you've had 
the privilege of unlimited cuts, Cameron, 
you have been absent from a great many 
classes simply because the choice is put 
entirely up to you. Now remember, exams 
are coming, and it would be too bad if you 
got into scholastic trouble for the lack of— 
well, for the lack of a little paternalistic co- 
ercion in preparing for your examinations.” 

Cameron, simmering with anger, left the 
office; and his resentment imparted, dur- 
ing the next two days, an added boldness to 
the editorials in which he forcibly demanded 
the immediate restoration to freshmen and 
sophomores of their sacred right to keep an 
automobile. When he reached his desk on 
the third day he discovered an envelope 
from the dean’s office. In it he found a 
copy, sent him for publication, of a resolu- 
tion just passed by the trustees. Eagerly 
he read, and by the time he finished it the 
hand that held the paper was trembling 
from astonishment and indignation. 

For the trustees, with a bland disregard 
for his editorial campaign, had decreed that 
at the end of the present college year the 
keeping of automobiles would be forbidden 
to all undergraduates. 

There was something portentous about 
the calm with which he laid the paper on 
his desk, something ominous in the deliber- 
ation with which he removed his coat and 
the cover of his typewriter. But the mo- 
ment he dropped into the chair all trace of 
studied restraint left him, and he burned 
with the holy zeal of the young rebel in the 
high noon of his defiance. 

For he was, just then, Martin Luther stub- 
bornly facing the Diet of Worms, George 
Washington before Yorktown; he was Pat- 
rick Henry electrifying the timid Virginia 
Assembly, John Brown advancing like an 
avenging angel upon Harper’s Ferry; he 
was Percy Shelley audaciously rocking the 
foundation stones of old Oxford with his 
Necessity for Atheism; he marched with 
Garibaldi beneath whipping banners to 
hurl the tyrant from Naples. 

Several times he stopped typing tothumb 
feverishly through a thick volume which he 
kept secretly in a lower drawer, and each 
time did Bartlett respond with an apt 
phrase. These quotations, he believed, gave 
his editorials an impressive air of learning, 
and he preferred people to think he had 
only to delve into his own memory, rather 
than into Bartlett’s volume, whenever he 
needed one. This latest find he considered 
especially apt. Rejoicing doubly that it 
was in a foreign tongue, he copied from un- 
der the heading of Revolt the reply with 











which the Due de Liancourt had rebuked 
the serene Louis XVI 

“Ce n'est pas une révolte,”” Liancourt had 
warned. “C'est une révolution!”’ 
Borrowing from his favorite rebel what 
seemed to him a magnificently forcib] 
speech, he made it the theme of his con- 
cluding paragraph: 


We feel that we speak for the student body 





when we declare that our proper reply 

reply 1 Garil defying a } 
tyranni er fr the King of Ital We 
request permission to disobe y!” 


he read the 


editorial aloud in a fruitless search for flaw 
¢ 


Pacing about the little office, 


then, under a dazzling inspiration, there 


came from his own memory this time a 
quotation which seemed miraculously made 
for his title. 

“Sic semper tyrannis!”’ he breathed, rais- 
ing a clenched fist. ‘‘They are tyrants— 
and thus with them always!” 

Again he dropped into the chair and 
across the top of the first page typed two 
words of the Latin title; then, with an ex- 
clamation of delight, he added merely a 
dash. It seemed more dramatic that way, 
more forcible. There was even something 
sinister, he felt, about its half-completed 
threat. 

He spiked the editorial on the make-up 
editor’s desk and strode into the candidates’ 
room. Here, again pacing the floor, he dic- 
tated to an impressed freshman the word- 
ing of a petition of protest. He stood by 
until it was typed, and with unhesitating 
strokes signed his name where it would lead 
all the rest. He passed the petition among 
the candidates, who eagerly added their 
names; he next obtained the signatures of 
several upper classmen who dropped in 
with athletic notices for the morning’s is- 
sue. And then, after a glance through the 
window, he hastily yanked open the door 
and hailed Lee Barber and Stumpy Froth- 
ingham, who turned and strolled toward 
him. 

“T want your John Hancocks here,”’ he 
explained jovially as the three trooped into 
the room on their left. 

‘“‘What’s it about?’ asked Lee Barber, 
signing the petition with his ornate fountain 
pen. 
“It’s to let all the students have automo- 
biles,”” said Cameron. Stumpy Frothing- 
ham, accepting the loan of his roommate’s 
pen, stooped over the paper. 

“I’m for that, man and boy,” he an- 
nounced enthusiastically. ‘‘ Make mine a 
chummy roadster, with a little silver hussy 
on the radiator cap.” 

Others, usually without reading the pe- 
tition, wrote down their names in support 
of its sentiments; but Cameron, dissatis- 
fied with the progress, ordered more copies 
typed. He sent one to each of the upper 
classmen’s eating clubs, and several to the 
Commons for the freshmen and sopho- 
mores to sign while assembled at supper. 

Leaving the petition in charge of a can- 
didate, he set out rapidly in the direction of 
his room. When he turned the corner at the 
library he saw the dean, fifty yards away, 
blithely swinging a cane as he returned 
from his late afternoon walk. Cameron, al- 
tering his course, hurried toward him; and 
the dean, observing that he was pursued, 
stopped and leaned lightly on his cane. 

“Hello, Cameron,” he said pleasantly. 
“*How are things in the emancipation busi- 
ness?”’ 

“Sit 








The tone was coldly disapprov- 
ing, but the dean remained unsquelched. 

“You can’t fool me,” he said genially. “‘I 
can always tell by that freedom-forever 
look in your eye. What is it now—the au- 
tomobile question?” 

With a feeling of triumph Cameron told 
of the petition and the speed with which the 
students were indorsing its rebellious pro- 
test. ‘‘It shows what the undergraduates 
are thinking,”’ he added significantly. 

The dean raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Under- 
graduates thinking?’’ he murmured. “Ah, 
well, I suppose they do.” 

“It’s quite obvious, sir,’’ said Cameron 
sharply, ‘‘that you don’t realize how se 


ous this discontent is 
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I think I do—exact N Sé 1s it 
“The whole student body is aflame! 

We iid the dean soft we must 
pray for the fever to su 

By tomorrow night pred i Cam 
eron in a calmer but grir rice r 
tenths of the men w ‘ ned up.” 

“And what will that prove 
“It'll prove how deep this feeling against 
paternalism goes.”’ 

Pshaw, Cammy, it’ll prove nothing of 
the sort S 1 the dean with affectionate 
reproact You know that undergradu 
tes will sign anything to get their name 
into print in that respect they’re almost 

bad as professor 

With a gay tw rl of his cane } walked 


on, and Cameron, after glaring a 
ried to his room, where presently, wit! 


Dorothea’s appre¢ 





on in mind, he w 


a 
carefully donning his new golf suit of 
ultra-fashionable gray. 

ib, men called 
rs about the ru- 
mored automobile ban. A few, 
ng his semiofficial confirmation, promptly 
ided the rule as profane and outra- 
geous. The majority, however, owning no 
cars, took the blow bravely. 

When the dining room was filled Cam- 
eron rose and with a fork rapped musically 
against an empty tumbler. He waited, his 
hands gracefully sagging in his coat pock- 





During supper at his « 


across the room for partic 








upon hear 





ets, until the half hundred faces were turned 
toward him; then he told them about the 
petition of protest and requested them all 
to sign the copy which they would find in 
the smoking room on their way out. 

“The authorities,” he added, “‘are ap- 
parently laboring under the delusion that 
they’re conducting a kindergarten here. 
Well, if we let this new rule go into effect 
unchallenged, the next thing you know 
they’ll’’-—he paused for drama, became 
elaborately sarcastic—‘‘they’ll be compel 
ling us to go around the campus in diapers.” 

Laughter and scattered handclapping 
sounded pleasantly in his ears as he with- 
drew 
swered, a few minutes later, 
end of the wire. 

“You all ready, Dot?” he asked happily. 
“I’m driving right out.’’ Suddenly he 
pressed the receiver hard against his ear. 
At first he was incredulous, then filled with 
quick anger. For Dorothea, after half- 
hearted efforts to dissemble, had admitted 
the humiliating truth. 

“Look here, Dot! Don’t you stand for 
it!’’ His fist struck the shelf beside the 
phone. ‘‘The Birches is a perfectly respect- 
able road house; and anyway a girl that’s 


as pleasantly as the voice that an- 
at the other 


almost seventeen is old enough to go where- | 


ever she wants to go!” 

“T told her sg 

“It’s an outrage, Dot, that’s what it is! 
If you let her get away with this, why, the 
next thing you know she'll be compelling 
you to go around in ” Just in time he 
abandoned the illustration. ‘‘ You're no in 
fant,’’ he added instead, ‘‘and I’m not ex 
actly a child myself.” 

“T told mother that, Cammy, and she 
and she sent me to bed.” 

“What?” Again his fist was thumping 
the shelf. ‘‘ Look here, Dot, you get dressed 
and sneak out the back way. I'll stop the 
car this side of the house. I'll wait for you 
by those little pine trees at the 
We won't stand for this!” 

Seated, a few minutes later, 
ing car borrowed from Eddie La Farge, he 
drove rapidly through the cool night. The 
nerve of Dorothea’s mother! Angrily he 
thrust at the accelerator. 


in the tour- 


corner. 


He parked the car fifty yards from a fa- | 


miliar corner, proceeded on foot along the 


sidewalk curving past lawns and hedges. 
He paused and stared into a cluster of ev- 
ergreen trees that swayed silently in the 
night wind. Then his heart pounded, for 
among the trees he saw something moving 
toward him. She appeared on tiptoe and 
her face seemed very white against the 
background of dark shadows 

“Hello, Cammy,” she whispered and, 
slipping her arm through his, glanced over 


her shoulder at a large lighted window. 















































































Funny-except 
to the 


car owner! 


OU can guickly 
repair leaks or 
cracks in radiators, 
water jackets and cir- 
culating systems with 


Whiz 


RADIATOR 


STOP LEAK 


When a leak develops just 





pour the contents of a can 
of Whiz Radiator Stop Leak 
into the radiator. Then start 
your engine. The leak will 
be quickly and permanently 
stopped. It is absolutely 
harmless to your circulating 
system. Buy a can of IZ 
Radiator Stop Leak today. 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 


General Office and Factories 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A 
Branches in Principal Cities 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Head 


Offices, Toronto 
Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


Sold by 
104,000 
dealers 
and 
garages 
every 
where. 


A can 
should 
be in 
every 
car. 









































































unburn 
—scorches 
—sickens 


Conquer It Instantly 


LUE-GREEN water—sky 

ali blue—silver sand: by 

lake, by sea or by stream, these 

are days to remember when win- 
ter comes. 

Need there be sunburn—skin 
flaming red—sleepless nights— 
the sting of a thousand needles 
at every move? 

Not today! For sunburn as for any 
burn, you can use the same dressing 
hospitals use. Ease the smart at once, 
repair the wounded tissues: the way 
is easy—Unguentine. 

Spread Unguentine on liberally: re- 


lief is instantaneous. But more: you 


are guarded against the depressing toxic 
poisons that can form in any burn. 
Outdoors is yours again. 


Even better, put Unguentine on be 
fore exposure. You will tan quickly, 
normaily, but burning is prevented 
For your outing kit, at your druggist’s, 
0 cents. The Norwich Pharmacal 


Company, Norwich, N. Y. 


= 





Don't suffer with sunburn today 
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“Mother’s playing bridge in the library. 
She thinks I’m still in bed.’’ Looking back, 
he saw that the window, like an angry yel- 
low eye, was following their flight through 
the trees. With a sudden desire to protect 
her against her mother, he put his arm 
quickly around her shoulders. 

“You just trust me!’’ he whispered re- 
assuringly, and together they tiptoed to the 
waiting car. With a minimum of noise he 
drove away; and because the college proc- 
tors knew by sight the few students hold- 
ing driving permits, he followed side streets 
that avoided the college grounds. When 
they turned again into the main highway he 
settled back and smiled fondly upon Doro- 
thea 

In the faint glow from the headlights he 
saw that her big brown eyes gleamed with 
excitement; her mauve cheeks, set with 
two dimples imperfectly matched, puck- 
ered in a flashing smile that had upon him 
the same exhilarating effect as the wind 
that rushed thrillingly past his ears. 

“This is fun!’’ he cried exultantly, wav- 
ing one arm up at a great sky of stars; and 
she broke into a song—a gay French song 
having to do with a bridge at Avignon. But 
presently she stopped singing to ask in a 
casual, offhand way: ‘‘We’ll get back 
pretty early, won’t we, Cammy?” 

‘Better make a night of it while we can,” 
he said recklessly; and as they tore down a 
long slope curving to the left he explained 
why student-driven cars would soon be a 
thing of the past. ‘‘If there’s anything that 
gripes me,” he continued warmly, “‘it’s to 
have people treat the younger generation as 
if it wasn’t grown up. You see it on every 
side—your mother tonight was just an- 
other example. At times I swear I don’t 
know what’s eating the older generation. 
They’re a bunch of mossbacks, if you 
ask Of course,”’ he added hastily, ‘‘I 
don’t mean your mother is a mossback 
when I 7 

“She is, though,” interrupted Dorothea, 
with a soft amused laugh of filial indul- 
gence. ‘‘ Mother is simply too bizarre.” 

“Well,” he said, tactfully waiving the 
point, ‘“‘you see what I mean anyway. And 
take this new automobile ruling—why, the 
trustees are practically telling me I’m not 
capable of driving a car!”’ The return to 
this major grievance again sent anger 
through him, and he removed his right 
hand from the wheel to thump his knee. 
““Why in heaven’s name should the trus- 
tees—or anybody else—tell me whether or 
not I’m to drive a car? What right have 
they to manage my personal life?”’ 

With his head bent earnestly toward 
her, his right fist poised in midair, he 
waited impatiently for an approaching car 
to pass. As his fist made the first of pre- 
liminary gestures, there came an abrupt 
loud crash. ; 

A dull ache at his stomach forced itself 
upon his returning consciousness; and by 
degrees he discovered that he was hanging, 
face down, over the right-hand door of the 
car. He got to his feet, and as he mechan- 
ically brushed at his clothes he heard the 
tinkle of glass falling to the concrete road. 
Beside him the wreck of Eddie La Farge’s 
car, its hind wheels sunk in the ditch, faced 
directly across the highway; one surviving 
headlight, slanted upward, threw a glaring 
circle into the trees on the opposite bank. 

“Here I am, Cammy.”’ 

He whirled and saw Dorothea just be- 
hind the car, standing in a little red glow 
from the tail light. One arm, outstretched 
to a telephone pole, held her erect; one leg 
was drawn up, holding the foot clear of the 
ground. There seemed to be something 
wrong with that foot. Then he saw that the 
slipper was gone and that the toes within 
their tan silk covering were self-consciously 
wiggling. 

“You hurt?” he cried, stumbling toward 
her. 

““No, but I lost one of my slippers.’ 

Together they groped in the damp grass 
until Dorothea stood up. With an absent 
air, she rubbed one palm tenderly against 
the back of her coat; the other hand 
pointed to a spot on the ground near her 
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feet. “It ought to be right about there,’ 
she said thoughtfully, “‘ because that’s just 
where I landed.” 

But before they could resume their search 
the angry voice of the other motorist, draw- 
ing nearer, harshly interrupted. Several 
cars had already stopped, and people, like 
vultures gathering, seemed to come from all 
directions, until at last Cameron, writhing 
under their curiosity, led Dorothea to a 
large blue limousine that had just come toa 
halt. In it sat a white-haired man in eve- 
ning dress, and a woman, old and kind 
looking. 

“We've had an accident,” he explained, 
holding Dorothea by the arm, “‘and I'd like 
to get this lady home at once. You're driv- 
ing that way—would you please take her 
home for me?” 

The old woman, whose eyes were on Dor- 
othea’s white face, patted the seat beside 
her and smiled. ‘‘Of course we will,” she 
said. ‘‘Get in here by me, my dear.” 

The blue limousine rolled away, and 
Cameron’s relief lasted until he turned 
again toward the wrecked car; then his dis- 
comfort increased. For a state trooper, 
trim in his belted jacket of blue, had propped 
up his motorcycle and was approaching. 

“This your car?” he asked, jerking his 
head toward it without taking his eyes from 
Cameron. 

“No,” said Cameron pleasantly, ‘but 
I——” 

“You driving it 

“Yes, I borrowed —— 

“Student, aren’t you? Got a college per- 
mit?” 

“T don’t believe in them.’’ Cameron 
spoke quickly for fear of another interrup- 
tion. ‘‘As a matter of fact, I’m against 
them, because they are ig 

“‘Let’s see your driver’s license.’’* 

“Well, about that ia 

“No license, eh? All right, jump in 
here.”’ 

During the ride to the police station, ina 
commandeered coupé, he was escorted by 
the state trooper; also by a number of mo- 
torists who showed a lively interest in the 
proceedings. 


9% 


Iv 

R. CAMERON, while waiting for the 
dean to arrive, wearily shifted his po- 
sition on the hard bench and felt a growing 
grievance against the Government’s judi- 
cial system. Instead of being released upon 
giving his name and address—as he would 
have been, he felt, under a sanely con- 
ducted government—he was compelled to 
sit ina police station like acommoncriminal. 
He was, indeed, being treated no better 
than the soiled tramp who sat, snoring gen- 
tly, in the middle of the same bench. Even 
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The Retired Structural«Steel Worker 
Finds an Ideat Location for a Per: 
manent Home 
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the tramp himself failed to understand the 
difference between them; icr, upon waking 
presently, he made several overtures to- 
ward better acquaintance. These were 
coldly ignored, but the tramp slid nearer 
on the bench. The fashionable gray golf 
suit drew his interest; he looked admir- 
ingly at it, finally took a fold of the roomy 
knickerbockers between a grimy thumb and 
forefinger. Rubbing the material profes- 
sicnally, he scrutinized it with a profound, 
owlish air. 

“Elegant suit you got on, bub,” he said; 
and as he turned his eyes upon his own 
clothes a marked change came over him. 
For a half minute he sat motionless, look- 
ing down at his unclean rags; then, with a 
tragic air, he slowly nodded. ‘‘Rum done 
it,” he announced sadly, ‘‘rum done it.” 

Across the room, a policeman opened a 
door and whistled; the tramp, obviously 
familiar with his surroundings, promptly 
stood up; but suppressing a hiccup with an 
air of gentle dignity, he paused long enough 
to turn again to Cameron. “Keep away 
from rum, sonny,” he advised, teetering 
slightly, ‘‘or you won’t never be queen of 
the May.” 

Cameron grew warm with anger, but this 
was replaced by relief, a few minutes later, 
when he watched the dean enter and con- 
sult on intimate terms with the officer at 
the desk. Although he wore a depressed 
air, which evidently sprang from the inter- 
ruption to his sleep, the dean’s voice, as he 
beckoned to Cameron, held its usual amiable 
courtesy. 

“All right,” he remarked. ‘‘I think we 
can start back now, Cameron.” 

Together they walked out to the jitney 
that waited by the curb; and presently, 
having left the city streets, they were roll- 
ing along the dark, deserted highway. 
Greatly to Cameron's relief, the dean made 
no attempt to sermonize; instead, the at- 
mosphere in the car suggested that two men 
of the world, absorbed in pleasant mem- 
ories, were returning from a party that had 
lasted well into the morning after. 

Conscious of a mild gratitude toward the 
dean, Cameron was uncomfortable at the 
thought of his editorial for the morrow’s 
issue. After all, he reflected, the dean him- 
self was not to blame, and it would be too 
bad if this reform campaign seemed to 
strike at him personally. His uncomforta- 
ble regret still lingered as the jitney, stop- 
ping by the black iron fence that inclosed 
the dean’s house, discharged its two pas- 
sengers at a narrow gate. 

“Put it on my bill, Jess.”” The dean ad- 
dressed the departing jitney driver, then 
turned to Cameron. ‘I suppose we had 
better get together after your last class to- 
morrow,” he suggested. “‘The man you 
collided with threatens to sue, and he’s 
coming up to see me in the morning.” 

**Sue, eh?’’ said Cameron, and whistled 
softly. ‘‘ Well, in that case,’’ he added, after 
an interval of thought, ‘‘I guess the most 
sensible thing is to wire father. He can 
come down in the morning and settle out of 
court; and while he’s here I'll have to see 
the garage man about fixing up Eddie's 
car too.” 

The dean nodded. ‘I’m sure that’s the 
appropriate move,”’ he said agreeably, and 
turned toward the gate. ‘ Well, good night, 
Cameron.” But because of the dean’s man- 
ner Cameron abruptly decided to get rid of 
the regret that half shamed him. 

‘* By the way, sir,”’ he began, ‘‘I hope you 
understand that in my editorial campaign I 
am not in any way criticizing you per- 
sonally. No matter how forcibly I may 
strike at paternalism—and I intend, sir, to 
continue fighting it at every turn—I prom- 
ise that in nothing I print will there be the 
slightest reflection against you.” 

‘‘T understand, Cameron,” replied the 
dean, ‘‘and I thank you.” In the darkness 
the two gentlemen bowed to each other. 

**Good night.” 

““Good night, sir.”’ 

And then Mr. Theodore Cameron, with 
the stern self-approval of a man who has 
kept the faith, turned and strode resolutely 
into the wind of the fraudulent dawn. 
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ERE at last is the rug you 
always longed to possess! 

A rug such as you have seen only 
at some extravagant price. . . soft 
and deep in fabric, with a seamless 
weave which shows the pattern 
through to the back . . . rich, 
lustrous colors patterned and 
shaded into the rarest designs of 
the ancient Orient. 

The Servian Rug by Bigelow- 
Hartford isan outstanding Ameri- 








y | can achievement in rug weaving. 
Such a rug as this brings to 
) any room a fresher beauty and 


more friendly comfort. You 
will find patterns for the living 
room, dining room, library, 
and graceful designs in cooler 
i tones for the bedroom. 
\ Ask your dealer to show 
you his collection of Servian 
Rugs. Feel the depth and rich- 
i ness of the fabric, pliant as a heavy 
} fur, yet close-woven and sturdy. Sce 
the original of pattern No. 11, illustrated 
above, and think how beautiful 1t would 
look in your own living room! 

Your dealer will show vou other beauti- 
} ful rugs by Bigelow-Harttord, too; new 
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booklet 


patterns in the famous “‘Hartford-Saxony,”’ 
sheer-surfaced Wiltons, moderately priced 
Axminsters. Whatever price you can af- . Tet, 
ford to pay, you will find a Bigelow- . 

Hartford rug that gives you not only 
beauty of pattern, but assured value and 


long years of service in your home. Always 


| Bigelow-Harttord 






WEAVERS 


look for the 
Harttord 

your guarantee of fine quality 
Booklet on 
A beautiful and helpful booklet. 
“Color and Design—Their Use 


Home 


you the 


anv turnishing 





) mericas Newest Masterpiece! 


ervian Rug by Bigelow-Hartfor 


name ‘Bigelow’ or 


woven in the back 


Decoration 


} 


in Home Decoration,”’ will be 
scent vou on receipt OF 2§ Cents 1n 
stamps. Many interesting inte 
riors are shown in color and you 
valuable suggestions 
on beautifving your home 
This small sum also makes 
you a member of our Home 


Decorating Service, and gives 


personal advice Of a 


interror Gecorator On 


problems you 


may wish to ask about. For 


vour convenience, a blank 


be sent with the 
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30% HIGHER VAQUUM 


BIGGER and BETTER’ HLT 
Che new model 10 Grand Prize Eureka 





Never, in 16 years of de- 

velopment toward the goal 

of vacuum cleaner perfec- 

tion, has Eureka combined 

in a single model so many 

distinct and noteworthy 

improvements—of such importance to women 
—as are embodied in the New Model 1o. 


Air power is now released to its maximum 
cleaning effectiveness. There is an actual 
increase of 30% in suction power—perfec- 
tion of the famous “High-Vacuum” prin- 
ciple which, more than any other one 
feature, has been responsible for Eureka’s 
rise to world leadership. 


Only through comparison, by use in 
your own home, can you fully realize 
what the “Super-Vacuum” of this new 
Eureka means in terms of quick, thor- 
ough and easy cleaning. 

By actual test, the Model 1o Eureka 
effects the removal of more dirt by 
weight—deeply embedded, “hard-to- 
get” dirt—in a given length of time 
than any of the leading electric 


Grand 
Prize 


VACUUM 


cleaners tested. It readily gathers 
up surface lint, threads, etc.; 
whisks away any fine grit and 
sand that elude ordinary cleaning. 


But “Super-Vacuum” is not all 
that makes Model 10 the greatest 
of all Eurekas. It is bigger and bet- 
ter built throughout— improved 
in all the features that in the past 
have carried the Grand Prize 


mS ool f Eureka to seven successive triumphs 
UR in international competition. 
j Seiatis & 


The Eureka dealer nearest you will 

gladly demonstrate the New Model 

10, and arrange for a free trial in your 

own home. He will make you a 

liberal allowance on your old cleaner, 

and arrange convenient terms of 
payment. 


Use of an old, inefficient electric cleaner 
is a waste of time and effort. Trade your 
cleaner in now on the New Improved 


Model 10 Eureka. 


Eureka Vacuum CLeANeR Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
A 


Th le net Model I » Grand Prize 

Es ur is a complete cleaner 
here 1s no extra charge for the 

entire set of “High-Vacuum”™ 


| 
cleaning attachments. 


Gets 
yt Dirt 


CLEANER 
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quotations since I went long on Steel in 
1919, but they tell me that flour sold for five 
and ten dollars a pound and eggs were worth 
their weight in gold dust. 

This was the third stage in sunset cook- 
ery, for San Francisco became the chief 
city of the West. The town sprang up from 
nowhere, like an umbrella in an Easter 
Sunday fashion parade. Where there are 
men there must be meals and where there 
are meals there must be chefs. Restaurants 
were knocked together with sheet iron and 
pine boards, and outrageous prices were 
quoted for equally outrageous cooking 
The boys who were supposed to do the 
cooking took their pots and pans and high 
tailed it for the placer districts. Somebody 
had to get sunburned over the hot stoves, 
and the Chinese were elected to the kitchen 
cabinet. They did well with the material 
at their disposal and served their purpose 
if only to act as motifs for Bret Harte’s 
stories. 

The Iron House was the most important 
of the hard-boiled hostelries. When I say 
iron, I don’t mean that it was of steel con- 
struction. It was built of sheet iron that 
had been shipped around Cape Horn in the 
sailing vessels of New England. It was on 
Montgomery Street, between Jackson and 
Pacific, and it was here that the miners ate 
to the music of rain strumming on the cor- 
rugated roof. Its rival, and possibly com- 
peer, was the old El Dorado House, off 
Portsmouth Square, which was better pat- 
ronized and paid the terrific rental of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a month in a 
day when real estate’s value lay under the 
ground and not on the surface. 


Western Specialties 


It was the Iron House which created the 
first of the distinct Western specialties 
chicken in the shell—which sounds as if it 
were stewed up in an incubator instead of a 
saucepan. The recipe is easy: 

Place a young chicken in a kettle con- 
taining a quart of water. Drop in one 
sliced onion, a blade of mace, two cloves, a 
half dozen peppercorns and one bay leaf. 
Cover the kettle and allow it to simmer for 
an hour and then set aside to cool. After it 
is cool, remove the skin and throw it away. 
Then pick the meat from the bones and cut 
it into small dice. Mix a tablespoonful of 
butter and the same amount of flour in an- 
other saucepan, but do not allow it to 
brown. Then add half a pint of cream and 
stir well until it boils. Add two dozen 
finely chopped mushrooms, season with 
white pepper, add one truffle and then the 
chicken dice. Allow the whole to stand ina 
chafing dish until hot. Add the yolks of 
two eggs and allow to cook for two minutes. 
Stir in a glass of sherry and serve in cockle- 
shells. 

With the exception of the sherry, this 
dish has survived through the years and is 
still served in California. The cockleshells 
are familiar, for we sang about them in the 
rime of Contrary Mary’s garden. This is 
the first time I have ever eaten from one of 
them. It is a fascinating dish and very 
appetizing. My only regret was that the 
recipe didn’t call for a sombrero instead of a 
thimblelike cockleshell. It is absolutely 
Western, and if prepared properly there 
should be a rainbow glimmering over the 
saucepan. It is a better recipe for going 
West than the more illustrious one given by 
Horace Greeley, whose advice would have 
been better if he had first dipped his finger 
in cracker crumbs before pointing it toward 
the Sierra Nevadas. The Iron House was 
another jump upward for San Francisco, 
for you must remember that Chicago had 
almost twenty years’ handicap on the Coast, 
and there were no real cooks between that 
city and the Pacific until the Iron House 
and the El Dorado responded to the miners 
demands by importing cooks who didn’t 
think they had complied with all epicurean 
regulations when they had succeeded in 
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pinning a flapjack’s shoulder blades to a hot 
grid. 

The different nationalities swarmed into 
San Francisco, and each one had its own 
dea of what constituted cooking and its by 
laws. The first foreign cuisine was estab 
lished by an Italian named Bazzuro. He 
couldn’t afford to pay Florida boom prices 
and commandeered one of the many sailing 
vessels stranded on the mud flats in the 
bay. His location was as fortunate as his 
cooking was good, for he escaped the nu- 
merous fires which swept across the wooden 
city from time to time. While others 
searched for gold, Bazzuro sat back and 
waited for gold to come to him. It did 
The land slowly crept out into the bay, and 
soon his boat was the busiest corner in the 
city. He then built himself a house on the 
exact spot where his boat had been, which 
was somewhat of a mistake, for the fire 
god’s flickering tongue managed to reach 
the house in its final attempt in 1906. If 
you want romance, you have it there. 


The Home of Honky:-Tonk 


3azzuro was ahead of the French chef 
who arrived with the newly hatched mil- 
lionaires of Nob Hill, but ahead of them 
both was the Spaniard, who seems to have 
pottered around no little. We find traces of 
Spanish culinary art in New Orleans, Flor- 
ida, Texas and Baja, or Lower, California 
It was the Don who named Lower Cali- 
fornia the Hot Furnace, after Caliento 
Horno, a legendary country fabled in Span- 
ish folklore. The reason why there is little 
Castilian trace in California cuisine is that 
the proud hidalgo refused to mix with the 
vulgar gringo either in business or socially. 
If you want to visit a world apart, get an 
invitation to a Spanish home in Caliento 
Horno. If you can. 

San Francisco was exactly fifty years 
ahead of New York in cabarets and night 
life. It was the home of the original honky- 
tonk, with its plunking piano and painted 
singers. The “‘blues” started on the Bar- 
bary Coast, which was a combination of 
Nineveh and Greenwich Village. The 
restaurants kept growing better, and when 
the silver-mine millionaires of Nevada set- 
tled on Nob Hill in the early 70’s the eating 
places were equal to establishments in Paris, 
London or New York. 

The French restaurant was the answer to 
sudden wealth’s demand for better and 
more expensive indigestion. The earliest 
was the Poodle Dog, named after its god- 
father, if not parent, café in Paris. The 
Poodle Dog soon had a litter of its own, for 
one of its waiters, Old Pierre, saved up his 
tips and opened the Pup at Stockton and 
Market. Pierre sold out his interest soon 
after, and launched the Tortoni, which be- 
came famous for its table d’héte dinners. 
His specialties were fish cooked in wine, 
frogs’ legs, and oysters d la poulette, which 
last he prepared in the following manner: 

He beat half a cupful of butter and three 
tablespoonfuls of flour together until it was 
velvety and white. He then added about a 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper and 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice. He slowly 
poured one pint of good chicken stock over 
this mixture and allowed it to simmer for 
about ten or twelve minutes. Sometimes 
he substituted veal stock, but this was en- 
tirely up to the patrons. He whipped the 
yolks of three eggs in a saucepan, mean- 
while drenching them gradually with the 
cooked sauce until all of the sauce was 
mixed with the yolks. This was then poured 
into the top section of a double boiler, the 
lower half of the boiler naturally containing 
boiling water. The mixture was stirred for 
about two minutes. Two dozen of the 
largest California oysters were put into 
the pleasing little turmoil and were allowed 
to cook until the edges of the oysters curled 
up. It was served almost hot enough to 
make a village fireman leap for the brass 


pole. 
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Pierre was one of the old-timers who pre 
pared dishes personally saw his patrons 
seated at his tables and rounded up things 
generally He was ar d-line 
and I do not know how he got to California 
unless he followed the golden urge f the 
mother lode, whict peopled Calhfornia wit! 


all the earth's nationalities in a few months 


He had plenty of competition from the Far 








Western edition of Delmonico’s—for, no 
matter where you go, you will always find a 
little orphan Delmonico’s—from Jacques, 
Frank’s, Bergez, Felix and the Mint 


American Bohemia got its start in thess 


cafés in the days when the Iron Horse had 
not yet been foaled. It is amazing tot 
‘ity not ten years of age could set 
for food and night life. But it was 


not until well along in the 60's that it was 


considered respec table for ladies to be seen 
in the famous restaurants, and Peter Job 
was the first to cater to feminine clientele 
He had private rooms for gentlemen and 
lady diners. The women usually entered 
the café through a side door. I think that 
in the old days these doors were known as 
the Family Entrance. In fact, I am sure of 
it. New Yorkers, Philadelphians and Chi 
cagoans will remember the familiar old lady 
trudging sturdily along the pavement with 
something mysterious under her Paisley 
shawl. She would parade past the old-time 
saloon, giving that extinct institution what 
is known in military c 
But as she wheeled around the corner and 
approached the Family Entrance, she would 
help herself to a quick right face and leap 
through that door like a clown through a 
hoop. It was considered a disgrace to be 


seen going into a Family Entrance, but ap 


rcles as “‘eyes left.” 





parently no disgrace to be observed coming 
out, for there was nothing surreptitious 
about her exit. She would parade out, all 
aglow from stem to stern, and proceed to 
steam to her home port under her own 
power. Whatever she had under her shaw] 
was known as a “‘growler,”’ in spite of the 
fact that it gurgled. This was undoubtedly 
the origin of that heart-throbbing phrase: 
‘The woman pays, pays and Paisleys.”’ I 
have mentioned only three towns in this 
obituary. Other cities will please copy. 


‘‘The Second Floor, Cabby!”’ 


The Delmonico in O'Farrell Street elab- 
orated on the private-dining-room idea. 
The cabby drove his sway-backed nag and 
carriage directly into the building, where 
the entire cavalcade was lifted by a power- 
ful elevator to the second floor. The ap- 
pointments of these French restaurants 
were exotic and expensive. Mirrors, mar- 
bles, carpets and tableware were freighted 
around the Horn in sailing vessels or carted 
across the mountains and plains. The 
Frenchmen had plenty of competition from 
their Italian neighbors, and Steve San 
guinetti’s was a favorite resort in the pre- 
fire days. Sunday night was the big night 
at Sanguinetti’s, for you could get a full 
course dinner and a bottle of Italian red 
ink for fifty cents. The crowds started 
Sunday by taking the ferryboats across the 
bay to El Campo, and as there was a bar 
on the ferries, they usually arrived at th 
camp grounds feeling fairly influential. | 
have tried red ink in old California days 
It endows 





A 





and it has peculiar properties 
you with great respect for your own per 
sonal prowess, and you are willing to bet 
that you can whip all the gendarmes in the 
world. I remember that I lost three bets 
that night, the last one being sixteen dol 
lars and eleven cents, which I lost after 
having wagered a friend that I could ou 
whistle a locomotive 
These were trying days 


cisco police force, for the re 








urn home f 
Ek] Campo was usually marked by friendly 
riots on the west-bound ferries. The chie 
of police breathed freer every Monday 
morning when he checked up his cops and 


+ ] y + + y 
found them all there, for it was the El Camy 
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RUNNING WATER 
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UNNINGwater comforts and con 

veniences within reach of EVERY 
home! Now—at the lowest cost in 
all home water piant history —the 
new Fairbanks-Morse Home Electric 
Water System brings water under pres 
sure to all homes beyond city main 
fresh, abundant, labor-saving 





service 
health-giving running water—enough 
for the entire family’s use 


Free literature tells full details 


How to have running water in your 
home at a cost of only a few cents a 
week is told in a free book and special 
circular on the new F-M Water System 
Clip and mail the coupon below and 
receive this interesting literature 
without obligation 


Greatest recent advance 
in home water service 


When you see the new Fairbanks 
Morse 210-gallon-per-hour system you 
will realize at once what a tremendous 
step in advance it is. Think of it—a 
complete home water system, including 
pump, electric motor, automatic switch, 
built-in tank—all contained within a 
compact and completely enclosed unit 

Modern in design. Modern in appearance 
F-M quality in every part Big capacity —sup 


plying a generous flow of water wherever 
Al 
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habit to throw them overboard, where they 
bobbed around like buoys in the harbor. 
After the ferries docked the mob stam- 
peded into Sanguinetti’s to continue their 
ist holiday frolic. An old-timer told 

me that it was quite the mode to throw 
and dishes around, and he distinctly 
remembers one Sunday night when he ac- 
tually saw two hundred miles of spaghetti in 
t He said the most fas- 
inating missile he saw was a loaf of 
bread sailing its crusted parabola 
through the atmosphere. It had been par- 
tially sliced for quick service, and as it 
hurtled on its trajec t opened up and 
losed its slices like an If he 
told me that it played a tune on its crummy 
irc, | ed him, for he is 
thoroughly reliable and is older than the 


piates ar 


ne air at one time 
ever 


French 


ry 
tory 


accordion. 
would have belie 


sausage business 


The population of the early town was a 


queer lot of mixed pickles, and wherever you 
] 
: 


find pioneering you will find the stalwart 
German. No matter how far he gets from 
his base of supplies, he clings to the food 
of the Rhineland. So, when Carl Zinkand 
the Louvre at Eddy and Powell 
got a big play from his 
compatriots and from other nationalities 
who appreciated good cuisine. It was fol- 
lowed by other Rathskellers, which did very 
il up until 1918, when they became nat- 

zed, not only in San Francisco but all 


nene ir 
ope ned up 


Streets, he soon 


r the country 
That was the time when sauerkraut be- 
‘rty cabbage and our old canine 
renamed the 


ame 
pal, the 


<furter, was 


Seotch terrier. 

The American in California was out there 
to get his load of nuggets and didn’t bother 
rnuch about opening or closing restaurants. 

't his cooking to the Chinese, who soon 
got smart and branched out for themselves. 
thousand Orientals 


There are twenty-five 
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in San Francisco, and they want their raw 
fish, bird’s-nests frappé and shark fins ad 
libitum. It is the biggest Chinese city out- 
side of Asia. I have never seen any of the 
secret tunnels of Chinatown, but I have 
been in most of the restaurants and I re- 
port that chop suey and chow main taste 
the same in the golden West as they do in 
the gold-plated East. Chinatown was very 
mysterious up until the fire of 1906, for the 
local mandarins made and enforced the 
laws, collected taxes and actually executed 
yellow offenders independently of white 
supervision. The rebuilt Orient is even 
more flowery than the old town and beau- 
tifully serves its purpose as a tourist trap. 
When Tennyson sang his song to the brook 
he probably was thinking of chop suey, for 
men may come and men may go, but that 
goes on forever. Chop suey is all right if 
you like it, and I will not contest its elec- 
tion, but, as the old Dutch butcher said 
about the bloodwurst, no matter how thin 
you slice it, it is still Bologna. 

It wasn’t until the gold-rush days were 
over and San Francisco settled down to 
the steady production of being a city that 
the native son went in for catering. Pop 
Sullivan ran a place at Second and Market 
Streets and threw the keys away on open- 
ing day. It was the boast of all the city 
cafés that they never closed their doors 
night or day. Bars were run in conjunction 
with the restaurants in the old days, and 
the profits were derived more from drink 
than from food. A man named Larsen 
opened the Tivoli on Eddy Street between 
Powell and Mason on a twenty-four-hour 
schedule. When McKinley was assassi- 
nated in Buffalo, and the entire nation set 
aside thirty minutes for mourning on the 
day of his funeral, Larsen had to hurry to 
the locksmith and have a key made for his 
front door. At the expiration of the half 
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hour of genuine respect for the memory of 
the President, the door was unlocked and 
the key thrown away, never to be used 
again. 

The price of a good dinner in the best 
restaurants was never more than a dollar, 
including wine. There were no cover 
charges, butter was free and so were bread 
and potatoes. The minute you sat at the 
table the waiter brought you cracked Pa- 
cific crabs to munch on. The crabs were of 
the jumbo variety, big and toothsome. 
They cost absolutely zero. The same was 
true of the giant Pacific shrimps, which 
were so large that they looked like neigh- 
bors. Your dinner hadn’t started yet, and 
you could get up from the table and walk out 
without kicking in a cent to the proprietor. 
This generosity was merely indicative of 
the spirit of plenty in the old West. If they 
tried this system in the East, it would start 
gratis and wind up grabbis. There were no 
strings on these gifts, even though you were 
naturally expected to follow through and 
eat your dinner. I know of no other place 
in the world where food was so plentiful 
and cheap that it had no price. You didn’t 
have to starve in San Francisco if you had 
a good front. Any decently attired way- 
farer could walk into a café, sample every- 
thing like a bee in a florist’s shop and then 
buzz on his way. 

Shrimps, chops, steaks and crabs were 
the mainstay of the average restaurant, 
whose proprietor never felt too stylish to 
be above trying something original in the 
line of appetizing titbits and aromatic 
knickknacks. I think the cannibal sand- 
wich, consisting of raw Hamburger, started 
out where the stacks of wheats began, and 
I do know that the Western sandwich was a 
native son of a gun. It consisted of inter- 
woven fried egg and ham held down by a 
paper weight of sliced onion, raw. It was 
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more than a sandwich. It was almost a 
coat of arms between two thick slices of 
bread. After two Californians had partaken 
of these sandwiches, they could indulge ir 
a deadly duel by breathing on each other 
at a distance of twenty paces. This is the 
most formidable sandwich of which I have 
It might not smell to the hig! 
heavens, but I guarantee that it 
perfume many a low ceiling 

Many restaurants choose their 
names, achieve their appellations, 
while others have their names thrust upon 
them. An example of the third and last 
class was the Fly Trap, which was donated 
its name by an observing clientele with an 


ever heard. 
would 


own 


some 


eye for details. It got to be so popular that 
the name was adopted and written upon 
the windows in lily-white enamel f ll 
see and ponder upon. 

Probably the most famous of the Chew 
and Chokes was Coffee Dan's, started by 
Dan Davies, dead for some time. It was 
located in the cellar beneath a music house 
and its motto was quick sales and small 
profits. The coffee was a ni and 
throwing was the method of service 


kel a throw 
It was 
served in war-strength china mugs whos« 
walls were as thick as the Great Barrier 
Reef. Each mug weighed as much as a 
baby hippo, and like Big Foot Thompson's 
gun handle, it carried a notch for every 
man it had helped to kill. It was practically 
impossible to lift one of these mugs, and the 
best you could do was to rock them as a 
photographer rocks his developing cradle, 
catching the coffee as it spilled over. Coffee 
Dan catered to bank presidents, truck 
drivers and messenger boys. He solved the 
busy man’s problem of trying to read while 
he ate, by having wire gewgaws fixed on the 
top of each eating bench. The newspaper 
was stuck in this contraption, which left 
(Continued on Page 105 














It Was the Home of the Original Honky:Tonk, With its Plunking Piano and Painted Singers 
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Say Snider’s and be sure— 
yy 


Say Snider's and be sure of catsup with the zest of all 
outdoors. Catsup that helps to make food taste as good 
the year ‘round as on vigorous vacation days. 

Say Snider's Catsup and you make sure of a con- 


diment with all the native flavor of tomatoes fresh-kept, 





plus the piquant ingredients of a time-tested recipe. 
Say Snider's if you believe that reliable quality is 
important in the foods you eat. 


Sniders 


TOMATO, PRODUCTS 
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Aut models of 
Buick for 1928 have 


as standard equipment 


both front and rear, 
Delco-Remy Lovejoy 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
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adop tS 
Delco-Remy 


Hydraulic 
Shock Absorbers 


Buick, recognized leader in the automo- — shock elimination is held. The designers 
tive industry, sclects Delco-Remy Lovejoy —_ of Buick for 1928 sought matchless riding 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers as standard comfort and greater protection for the 
equipment on Buick for 1928. Thus Buick chassis. They found both in Delco-Remy 
provides conclusive proof of the high Lovejoys, plus the ultimate in quality 
favor in which the Lovejoy principle of | embodied in every Delco-Remy product. 


DELCO-REMY CORPORATION, ANDERSON, INDIANA 


STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION EQUIPMENT KLAXON HORNS 
LOVEJOY HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 


Delco-Remy Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock Absorbers are sold and serviced everywhere 
by Authorized Lovejoy Distributors of United Motors Service 
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McCaskey Model BB-27 
Cash Register 


For Physicians and Dentists 
With a McCaskey “ONE Writing” System you can 
have a complete clinical and financial history of 
every patient, available for instant reference —also 
send statements promptly and keep collections up- 
to-date. Full information gladly sent upon request 


Manufacturers 
McCaskey Systems for industrial control will give 
yn tools and help reduce 
Also provide perpetual 
speed up jobs in process and check 
Write for information. 


you an absolute check <¢ 
your tool investment 
nventory 


operation costs 
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McCaskey 
“ONE Writing” 
Credit Systems 
and Cash 
Registers are 
now used by: 


Grocery 
Meat Market 
Drugs 
Electrical Stores 
Auto Accessory 
Florists 
Furniture 
Hardware 
Shoes 
Dry Cleaners 
Bottling Plants 
Millinery 
Bakery 
Coal 
Dry Goods 
Garages 
Feed and Grain 
Lumber 
General Stores 
Jewelers 
Music Dealers 
Laundries 
Plumbing 
Paint Shops 
Radio Stores 
and many others 


McCaskey Sales Books 
are supplied in all forms 
to meet your needs. 





COLLECT THEY EARN 


Has Paid for It 
: wate ‘i ad 


Results with his McCaskey “ONE Writing” Credit System were a revelation to 
C. E. Christensen of the Gateway City Music Shop in Niles, Michigan. Q, First, 
his bookkeeping overhead was cut to a small fraction of its former cost; next, 
his customers complimented his accurate records and frankly stated they liked his 
system of doing business. They never have occasion to question a single item 
on their accounts. Q| He has a complete financial picture of his business at the 
end of each day. He never has to guess at his net worth at the end of the month. 

“Customers always know their balance due, which makes it easy for them to pay. 

In 5 minutes I can look over all of our $32,000.00 in accounts. The other day 

I asked our clerk to get the balance due on Radio accounts—in 6 minutes 

with ‘ONE Writing’ records, she said ‘$9,351.30.’ That’s McCaskey Service.” 
Q McCaskey “ONE Writing” Credit and Cash Register Systems provide the 
merchant with a complete accounting system—now serving halfa million users in al- 
most every line of business. If you are conducting a retail store ir. any line, by all 
means let a McCaskey Representative talk with you. An interview may be more 
saving and profitable for you than you expect. Will you let us send full details? 

THE McCASKEY REGISTER COMPANY, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Galt, Canada Watford, England 
Division Ofices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, San Francisco 
. 
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CASH REGISTERS 
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both hands free to wrestle with the mug 


Continueu 





You required both paws, for Coffee Dan 
had unique ideas about everything. The 
bread he served was the sour French loaf, 





fifteen inches long. He served it like lum- 


ber in asawmill, sliced down the middle like 


log, well toasted, and buttered from the 





North to the South Pole. What bread that 
. 1 Ty } 1 

as wo men could ste ~ chewing—one 
on each end of the loat and they would 
till be stranygers to ea ot st the end of 


a iSCai year. 
The attention of 
ered together by ba 
weak used sledge 
banged the mug 
distanced the music house above for volume 
and distance For 

have peen m 1c} ea 
stairs and partaker 


ol coffee, for Co 





enough liquid to be 
fluences of the moon. 


The Stuffed Staff of Life 


You 


The pie was built on the same lines. 
got one-half of an apple or custard doormat 
f It wes served d/a hand. The 
waiter brought the whole pie to you and 
then scooped your half with a domi- 
nating mitt. He balanced it like a weight 
lifter and then slapped it down on your 
dish, where it qui 


or five cents. 


vered like a jellyfish be- 





fore settling Cown for the winter. 

San Francisco had everything the world 
had and n w ideas of its own. One of these 
was the c ste; .oaf. Old Californians car- 
ried the oyste oaf home for the same rea- 
son that other men take home a diamond 

] i It was a 
ring for husbands who had lin- 
lub or café too late in the eve- 

. First , ou got an old-fashioned loaf of 
milk bread. The top was cut out in the 
f lid. Then the 


a bunch of flowers. 





insides were 











scooped out like a pumpkin, and the loaf 
vas stuffed with hot fried oysters. The top 
W is placed o agal al 1} ed into pos 
tion, which sealed the loaf hermetically 


I and tote it 
, and it would stay steaming 
I claim the oyster loaf was 
n bottle 


The juice and heat of the fried oysters 








the first vacul 


vaked through the sides of the loaf. You 

both hands to eat it and 
a shark attacking a whale. 
an husband taking home an 


ster loaf was never bawled out by an in 


apped at it "ke 





dignant wife, for no one could be indignant 
n the oy ster-loat zone. Its odor was as sur- 
prising as the sce:.t of crushed violets com- 
of a foundry chimney. Wher 
g of good things to eat I will join in the 
oyster-loaf chorus. Any } 
sters, but mv pet old-timer tells me that 
milk bread is be 
of the Golden 

Another good dish for the late arrival to 
take home wv is the Mexican tamale 


by old Felipe and Maria forty years ago. 


poets 


poay can Iry Oy 


Gate. 


cooked 





his is a good carrying dish, for the ear] 
conqu dores first made the tamale and 
then wrapped it a Mother Hubbard of 


husks to protect it from the elements. 
The best tamales I ever ate were made by 
Mexican women in the Casa Del 
Rio, or the House or mentioned 
by ©. Henry in his Fog on the San An- 


> lest big tlood of the San Antonio 


corn 


two old 


the River, 


marked the ; nish of the Casa Del Rio, 
which is now located under one of San An 
tonio’s skyscvapers on the main street of 


the tow: ” Here s the establi hed Mexicar 





rey for tamales 
a chicken until the meat separates 

from the bone rhe meat should be ther 
chopped fine and moistened with the Juice 
n which it was cooked. Boil six good-sized 
peppe na little water aud cook them 

til they can be strained through a very 
fine strainer. Add the chopped chicken to 
s, With a little chopped parsley, and salt 


some corn meal inte a lump 














until the corn meal isa paste about the 

tency of biscuit doug! Before this oper- 
ation you should have prepared the soft 
inner husks of green corn. Spread a lump 
of dough about the size of a walnut on eac 
husk and work it into a flat cake covering 
the husk Put a tea poor ful of the opped 
chicken meat in the center of the dough and 
add some minced olive Put several t ‘ 
oonfuls of chopped meat on a large 1 
id more minced olive Roll t to 

and lay other | son them unt 

the tamale is the desired size. Tie the end 
wit! fine NUSKS t ed ) 

1 coo n boiling water tf a 
minute Some Mexican chefs 

veal and pork for the cl er 

V ie olners seem to use all three nd au 
ment the mixture with the meat of animals 
which ed for their fidelity to 
mar ret ng arumor that | 
have r d to prove. The tama 
tastes too good to spoil by an in\ O 
The process of wrapping at the 


same routine employed by the Fg 





garnishing their royal mummies. The corn 
husk will keep the tamale in good condition 
for ages. It was a popular dish in old San 

The rush for the last EF 
Street car out to the Western Additic 


featured by night owls carrying oyster loafs 


idy 


mwas 


Francisco. 


under their arms and nibbling gently on 
tamales. 
“All aboard,” the belated passengers would 
halt at a permanent lunch wag 
vest in Western sandwiches. I have seen 


twenty men chewing flat slices of 


Just before the conductor yelled 
ron and in- 


onions 


records. 


If you were 


as big as phonograpl 
smart, you bought one yourself and chewed 
That last Eddy Street car 
was more like a rolling stove than a passen- 
ger conveyance. 
was composed of discarded corn husks and 
and the wise sea gulls 
deserted the Oakland ferry for the 
Street liners. 


it in self-defense. 


Its spoor across the city 


| 


ribbons of raw onion, 





These sea pigeons are re- 
markable for their devotion to the Oakland 
ferries, but I have actually seen ocean gulls 
following the trains out of Salt Lake City 


like cats trailing a fish wagon. They woul 
probably follow a man on a bicycle if they 


Saw nim pick 


ing his teeth 


The Final Stage 





The hotels of San Francisco are modern 
in every essential and their accompanying 
T ne « ity had no 


difficulty in absorbing the Democratic Con- 


restaurants are excellent. 


vention of 1920, with its enormous crowds 
of politicians and journalists. San Fran- 
cisco did itself proud on that occasion and 
rever were visitors more regally enter- 


t The test of a city is its ability to 


ained. 
accommodate an excursion rush of tran- 
ing up the prices of meals 
hotel rates. The town did 


neither and proved its right to be known as 


sients witpout ! 





and raising 





a metropolis 

The old-time restaurateurs 
out by the fire and but few of the ancient 
hosts are left. Not one of the histori 


sought patronage with the ald ol 


were wiped 


‘cales 


an orcnes- 


tra and cabaret. Their or ly lode 


stones were 


excellent food and service, and they were 
uniformly profitable and popular with the 
lo al and were 


roadside hostelries known as the Five, Ten 


traveling public There 


and Fifteen Mile Houses for happy parties 
who didn’t mind hitching old Dobbin to the 


connecting links | 





shay. One of the few ig links be- 
tween the present and the past is Tait’s, at 
the Beach, which is a large, rambling place, 
somewhat like a country place with land- 
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If you see a citizen of California, who 
lives in the district labele yy the sarcasti 
native son as Southern Cafeteria, if you se¢ 
one of these Cafeterians push his platter 
back, gingerly stroke his chin with his nap- 

and then transfer a dime from his left 
trouser pocket to his right vest pocket I 
repeat, f you see him going t! rough that 
operation, then you know that he Is satis 





Ihe business done by the cafeteria 
large. Using the same amount of space a 
the orthodox restaurant, it w 1ccomm 
date twent times more custome } 


t encourages selti-re nce n tf 


pedestrianis 


n the 





a napkin 


You push this along a brass rail on the 





front of the counters containing your food 
Ordering is accomplished by the pointing 
of a prim index finger-—-a language more 
iniversal in Esperanto. If you like the 
roast beef, you point at it and it is quickly 


transferred to your platter. Then next 


stop is the vegetable market, where you 


an secure fat portions of your favorite 
weight reducer for a moderate tax The 
girls who dish out the food are as beautifu 
as | have ever seen in the movies. Fis! 
bread, butter and coffee are ¢ ynomical 


and a wedge of pie is within the means « 





all The last stop 1s be fore the sl irp-eyed 
cashie who ad up your food and totals 
t on a check. It is due to the vigilance of 
these pretty casniers that there has never! 
pee} ! Sno} ting of food in the cal 
terias B tr time your piatte ‘ wil 
neavier and heavie and it require i yoo 
muscie to pa tto ) t ( | yu 
meal o7 lo 
Chere should b t ( the fe 
terias of os Ange to direct SS 
current { or the t r y 
ummed, and the tters are big. | { 
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‘Take a good 


Cc 


lipper along 


(the kind your hairdresser uses) 


1 
OU cant take your fav 
: , . : 
I hairdresser along with you 


BROWN 


st 


rite 


you go away. So the next 


, 1 
thing is to take along a pair 


of Brown & Sharpe clippers 


You’ 


il 


findt 


1 
} 
ia Lt 


lem just as conven 


and trim between 


Brown & Sharpe clippers cost 


i little more than any other 1 


ret 
« 


keene 


a 


But for the small extra cost yo 


much smoother workin 
] 
r cutting clipper that wv 


, : 
outlast two or three cheaper ones 


. 


} 
WOUuk 


Nine out of 


ten professionals 


in’t think of using anything 


but a Brown & Sharpe, and they 





oo od hardw are 
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What Theft Rate 
Will You Pay ? 


UYING a new car? 

Here’s an item you may over- 
iook—and it will cost you money. 
What theft rate will you pay? Do 
you know that theft insurance 
for some cars will cost three times 
as much as for others of the same 
price class? 










































Do you know that cars with- 
out locks require payment of a 
basic high insurance rate? Do you 
know that some locks afford only 
a 6% insurance reduction—while 
owners of Hershey equipped cars 
make a saving of 20% in theft 
insurance costs? 


These are important things to 
think about when you buy a car. 
Be sure you have the facts before 
you order. The booklet offered 
below tells what Hershey Coin- 
cidental Locks mean to the mo- 
torist in convenience, safety and 
low cost insurance. Write for 
your copy today. 


Hershey Manufacturing Company 
1644-4660 West Fulton Street 
Chicago, Hlinois 


ERSHEY 


COINCIDENTAL 


LOCKS 


Hershey Coincidew 
tal Locks are stand- 
ard factory equip- 
ment on more than 
1,500,000 cars this 
year. Be sure you 
know about this 
modern protection, 
Send forthisbooklet 


today. 
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their in-bound perishable freight. I didn’t 
do so well in the cafeterias, as my Billy 
Bounce figure is not adapted for broken- 
field running. I don’t think Red Grange 
would gain much ground if he were carry- 
ing a platter instead of a football. I usually 
found a vacant spot at a table after some 
cross-country rambling, but I do not walk 
fast enough to keep my soup warm. 

But I like the bright, sparkling palaces 
of Southern Cafeteria. They are immacu- 
late, everybody smiles, and it is an indoor 
picnic. It is just one big basket party. I 
soon got into the spirit of the thing and on 
my third trip to the cafeterias I was an ex- 
pert, rushing my platter around left end or 


He said, ‘“‘ Now, Clare, I couldn’t help it. 
I know I should have been here first, but I 
simply couldn’t make it on account of - 
Who's your friend?” 

“His name is Tug,’”’ said Mrs. Moore, 
looking at the bouncer. He was whistling a 
tune to his shuffling feet and watching them 
encouragingly, and they were taking him 
gracefully and rhythmically back to the 
stoop of the little house. Tug was in wrong; 
he was backing out. ‘‘’Sall right, bug!” 

Ralph didn’t think it was all right, not 
when Mrs. Moore said, ‘‘ He invited me to 
take in a spring outing and chowder with 
him on Saturday.”’ Ralph lost an inch or 
two from his six feet, and then shot forward 
like a released spring, and his solid young 


| fist went ahead of him. Ralph had heard of 


New York mashers. 

Tug’s feet stopped shuffling; his knees 
caved in and his bullet head rolled on his 
bull neck. Ralph's fist and arm shot over 


| Tug’s shoulder. 


or 


Time!”’ bellowed Tug, falling into a 
clinch and smothering Ralph’s arms. 
““What are we scrapping for, bug? What’s 
the stakes?’’ A powerful thrust of Tug’s 
elbows threw the men apart. Tug leaped 
back and stood on guard. 

Ralph decided to make the issue clear. 
He wasn’t in the least afraid of Tug or 
doubtful of his ability to master him at 
hand-to-hand, but there is a fitness in these 
things. It is elegant to knock a rowdy 
down with a single blow, dusting off then, 
perhaps, the knuckles. It is not so nice 
when one fails to knock the rowdy down 
and when one must contemplate an undig- 
nified rough-and-tumble with a fellow who 
would be proud of a broken nose. The prin- 
ciple, if principle is on the side of knocking 
people down, is not affected in the least. 
“You spoke to her,”’ said Ralph, advancing, 
but with battle caution. 

Tug retreated to his stoop and stood at 
bay. “‘A guy can’t even speak,”’ he said. 
‘*’Sall right, lady. My mistake. Anybody 
liable to make a mistake, ain’t they? Call 
your goriller in.”’ 

“Ralph,” said Mrs. Moore, ‘‘stop this 
disgraceful fighting!” 

Ralph laughed and subsided. ‘‘ Look 
where he is now, Clare. I do believe he’s in 
charge of the place we're going to.”’ 

““Charge of any place I happen to be, 
bug,”’ said the doorman, throwing out both 
arms and snapping fingers at each end. 
“On the level, was youse two thinking of 
patronizing here? Want to see Little 
Amby? Well, what about? F About 
money you got coming to you, heh? Well, 
you look all right. Go upstairs and tell 
Cohen. Only listen, bug; don’t try to put a 
slug on Cohen. He is not like me; he is not 
a good guy; he gets awful peevish. 

’Sall right, lady?” 

‘“’Sall right,’’ said Mrs. Moore, dimpling. 

**What kind of a dive is this?’’ marveled 
Ralph as they started up the narrow and 
dirty wooden stairs lighted by a single 
moaning gas jet. “I imagine that gent 
down there is an old pug—strong as Jim 
Hogan.” 

3ut remember, Ralph, not to— what 
was it?—put a slug on Cohen. Oh, I 
mustn't forget that expression. Isn't it just 
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charging through the line. Whenever I 
saw a fatter man than myself, I used him 
for interference and swept forward in the 
shade of his sheltering elbows. 

There was only one failing I was forced 
to overcome, and that was the tendency to 
snap at a lamb chop on another man’s 
platter. But the spirit of fair play pre- 
dominates there as it does all through the 
West, and there are few cases of trespassing 
on friendly trays. The next time I travel 
toward the setting sun, I shall feel like 
Napoleon pointing toward the mountains 
and saying to my troops, consisting of a 
wife and an Airedale, ‘‘ Beyond the Sierra 
Nevadas lies Cafeteria.” 


MATTER OF UHLENHUTHA 


(Continued from Page 19 


darling? And he called his employer ‘ Little 
Amby.’” 

“That's what the man is generally called, 
Clare. I don’t know the man, but I know 
he'll disappoint you if you expect to see a 
Daniel Webster or Henry Clay. He's an 
ex-gangster, I believe—but he wins. Hang 
it, that’s all they care for in New York. 
This man wins and he has the biggest crim- 
inal practice in the city. And like so many 
of their successful men down here, he can’t 
speak decent English, I’m told. He’s just 
one of the boys— Big Tim and Fat Ben and 
Little Amby. It’s a joke.” 

She pressed close to him as they emerged 
from the stair well into the outer office 
above. They were facing a row of waiting 
clients sitting on chairs against the wall, 
clients who, it seemed to the girl at first 
glance, lacked every desirable attribute but 
wealth. They had money, and showed it. 
The sight of two quietly dressed and 
respectable-looking bank burglars reassured 
Mrs. Moore, and she went toward the man- 
aging clerk’s desk with Ralph, though she 
had whispered, ‘‘ We’re mad to come here!” 

Cohen rolled his black cigar in his thick- 
lipped mouth and poked about under his 
desk with a fat leg until he found his private 
cuspidor. When he wanted Ralph to speak 
he barked, ‘“‘Yes?”’ When he had elicited 
enough he said, “You can go right in. 
Down that hall—the last door.” 

He turned to the telephone and spoke to 
it with his dimpled hand over the mouth- 
piece, guarding frankly against eaves- 
dropping. Little Amby was listening at the 
other end when the young couple entered 
the private room. There was a flicker of 
diamonds as he lifted a slender hand and 
pointed them to chairs; he did not smile 
and he did not speak. Clare Moore found 
him disappointing, quite as her husband 
had foretold. He was too small and too 
too cheap-looking, she thought. His black 
hair was sleeked down; his footgear was 
patent leather; his suit, which was a per- 
fectly fitting silk-and-wool mixture, was a 
black-and-white check of the loudest. She 
did not like foppish men or men who wore 
too much jewelry. Little Amby, it seemed 
to her, was like a chorus man, like a race 
follower, like a midnight son of Broadway, 
like a gambler, small politician or confi- 
dence man. 

She could have piled up approximations 
and would have been consistently right. 
And then Little Amby’s gaze, leaving her 
husband, settled on her. He looked at her 
steadily, without insolence or deference, 
like a man looking at a child. His eyes were 
black; she could not read them. He was 
too old. She knew at once that though he 
did not descend to the level of sex, she must 
fear him. He was aman and she wasa child. 
He hung up. 

He did not greet them even then. He 
took a gold-tipped cigarette from an onyx 
box, scratched a match on the round belly 
of a bronze statuette, and said, ‘‘How 
do you pronounce your uncle’s name, Mr. 
Moore? I ask you to settle a bet.” 

“Tt is pronounced ‘Oolenhoot,’”’ said 
Ralph. ‘A German name.” 

*“Oolenhoot, eh? I thought it was 
a ulenyuth.’ There goes twenty dollars 
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The Californian has solved a problem in 
food. The East was the first to see and 
utilize the daylight factories where win 
dows took the place of dark walls; the 
whole nation saw the necessity for letting 
the same daylight into homes; but the 
city of Los Angeles was the first to recog 
nize the value of sunshine in our eating 
places. 

They may talk of atmosphere in our 
French, Greenwich Village and Ritz dining 
salons, but when it comes 
ment in restaurants, I choose the genuine 
atmosphere of sunshine and fresh air fur- 
nished by nature in the cafeterias of Los 
Angeles. 


to rea! environ 


Did he object so 
? This, I sup- 


and hard times coming 
strongly te your marriage? 
pose, is the lady?”’ 

“He didn’t object at all, Mr. Hinkle. Of 
course, I hadn’t seen him in years, but I 
wrote him occasionally, and he never raised 
any question. This is Mrs. Moore.” 

“TI see,”’ said Little Amby, neglecting the 
introduction, if it was such. ‘ You hadn't 
seen him in years. You don't know where 
he picked up with this crew, eh?” 

““You know them, Mr. Hinkle?” said 
Clare eagerly. 

“Well, I—know them, yes. Leppold is a 
lawyer, but he’s not known in the profes- 
sion. He’s the type that doesn’t get out and 
hustle for a living, but seizes on one good 
client—a wealthy client, of course-——and 
keeps that client's affairs boiling with good 
business. He gets him into compromising 
situations and then defends him in the re- 
sulting strike suits and breach-of-promise 
cases; he divorces him, makes him sue his 
partner for an accounting, breaks up his 
business, saves the pieces—you'd be sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, that’s Leppold’stype. Fairbrotier 
used to be a negligence doctor. For a per- 
centage of the recovery he'd let the lawyer 
write his own ticket. I don’t know anything 
against Lew Akers, except that he’s human. 
The others I don’t know so well. Anstie 
was an expert witness in the Shaw shooting 
case in Union Square. Not that I'd call 
a man a liar out of hand merely because 
he was an expert witness. In any 
case it’s even money that he’s telling the 
truth.” 

“My uncle met Leppold on the boat 
coming up from Mexico,” explained Ralph. 
‘“My uncle had been traveling through 


single 





South America by easy stages. He seems 
to have taken quite a fancy to this Lep- 
pold.”’ 


“‘Leppold would see to that, once he 
scented money.” 

‘‘But I had no idea they had got so in- 
timate. While, as for Loemer, I can prove 
that Uncle Frank fired him several times 
and took him back only when the fellow 
begged.” 

‘We'll prove undue influence,’’ nodded 
Little Amby. ‘*We won't be too nice about 
it either. It’s perfectly evident that they 
crowded the old gentleman away from his 
money. Why didn’t you go to see him as 
soon as he hit New York?”’ 

“*He had only just landed. He was only 
forty-eight hours in the Vandergroot. By 
the way, Mr. Hinkle 
ask you any question of law before arrang- 
ing to retain you—do I lose the fifty thou- 
sand dollars if I fight the will and they 
beat me?”’ 

**Winner take all,” 1 Little Amby. 
“That’s the law, but it won’t come to that 
We'll make a deal with them. I'll let you 
ask me any legal question you like if you'll 
let me tell you that I don’t know the 
answer.” 


I suppose I shouldn't 


noaae 


“Will you guarantee that we won't lose 
the fifty thousand dollars?’’ demanded 
Clare 

‘*Absolutely, if you agree to take any 
compromise I recommend. I'll make my 
Continued on Page 108 
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“MAN O’ 


A Limited Train for 


four- footed passengers 


N THESE luxurious days we like a little comfort with our 
travel. QUcean liners are like magnificent floating hotels. 
Passenger trains offer the traveler anything from a sump- 


tuous dinner to a shave and haircut. 


This being the case even live stock can quite properly expect 


to ride in de luxe fashion. 


That is the Pennsylvania’s reason for 
running “‘Man O’ War’’—a limited train 
for live stock. This big freight, named 
and scheduled like any passenger limited, 
brings in its cargo of catde and hogs on 
time —just as the passenger flyer dis 
charges its human burden promptly. 


And though the best of service is ren- 
dered to patrons—there’s no extra fare. 

“Man O’ War” swings out of the 
Chicago yards every evening to begin 
its run to Eastern Markets. All its four- 
footed passengers are comfortably settled 
in large well-equipped stock cars of the 
most modern type—the kind that afford 
plenty of fresh air and sunlight for the 
trip. 


“Man ©’ War” doesn’t carry a diner, 


‘*Man O’ War’’ is one of the most important trains in 
the great fleet of 60 named Pennsylvania freights that 
have set remarkable records for regularity and de- 





WAR” 


pendability of on-time arrival. Month after month 
these *‘ Limiteds of the Freight Service’’ have held to 
their schedules rigidly. 


but everybody eats together the following evening at the Pitts- 
burgh Union Stock Yards where the cuisine is unsurpassed. 


And to ward off fatigue there’s a five-hour rest period here, 


after which the stock hops aboard again and “Man ©’ War” 








Shippers: 


Are you giving the man who routes your 
freight the time and opportunity to effect the 
economies, contribute to the new business 
strategy whicl. in many industries is considered 
the most important development since Mass 


Production? 


The Industrial Traffic Managers of many or- 
ganizations have been instrumental in the 
speeding up of turnover—in the reduction of 
inventories—and in the opening up of new 
selling territories to which improved freight 


transportation has given them access. 


Such trains as ‘‘Man O’ War” and other 
named Pennsylvania carriers are materially 
aiding the Industrial Traffic Managers in their 
-onstructive tasks of building business for 


their organizations 








pulls out on the final lap of its journey to Eastern Markets. 


Shower baths for 


‘‘High Hat” hogs 


When the weather’s sultry and ““Man O’ 
War” has hogs aboard, the great Amert- 
can institution of the shower bath comes 
into play. At watering stations along 
the route the cars containing hogs are 
drenched frequently. Could even the 


most particular hog ask more? 


Live stock coming off the Chicago 
Market as well as shipments from other 
Western Stock Yards routing through 
the Chicago Gateway are carried by this 
dependable Pennsylvania freight train. 
And “Man O’ War’s” consistent on- 
schedule arrivals at Eastern Terminals 
have won for it a big reputation with 


the live-stock trade. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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fee contingent on recovering more than 
fifty thousand doilars. I'll take 10 per cent 
of the recovery over that sum, plus dis- 
bursements.” 


‘Why, Mr. Hinkle, that might mean a 

rs,’ protested Ralph. 

“Plus disbursements,” said Little Amby. 
“It’s very moderate, Mr. Moore too mod- 
erate as a fee for handling a strike suit. 
That’s what you propose to initiate. Don’t 
let’s lose sight of the fact that your uncle’s 
estate, beyond expenses and the bequest to 
you, belongs to Loeraer and Leppold, and 
that your uncle had a perfect right to give 
it to them. We have sentiment and preju- 
dice with us; they, it is likely, have law 
and justice. After twenty years in the 
courts, I wouldn’t swap hands with them. 
But among ourselves, we'll face the facts, 
won't we? Return here, Mr. Moore, at ten 
minutes after four this afternoon, to sign 
the retainer. Be prompt.” 


mr 
pes AMBY walked rapidly through 

4 the lobby of the Vandergroot, entered 
an elevator, and was lifted to the fifth floor. 
As he went toward the apartment in which 
Mr. Frank Uhlenhuth had died, he con- 
sulted a watch whose platinum case was 
liberally jeweled; he had come merely to 
see the layout of the rooms. 

There were barrels of torn wall paper 
and broken plaster in the private entry to 
the apartment. Little Amby sidled by and 
entered the receptien room, finding it in 
control and possession of a large and placid 
gentleman in a linen duster and brown 
straw hat. At first glimpse this gentleman 
His face, below the 
bridge of his. nose, was invisible, being 
masked by a wet cloth. We was directing a 
similarly masked workman on a step- 
ladder. The latter was swabbing Mr. Lew 
Akers’ so recently applied Roman gold off 
the ceiling. The paper had been peeled 
from the walls; the floor finish had been 
lined with care; an acrid whiff of chlorine 
offended Little Amby’s nostrils. 

‘Phew, what’s up?” he sniffed. “I want 
te look at the rooms. May I?” 

The man in the linen duster handed him 
a card from a ready sheaf, but did not speak 
to him. Little Amby walked through the 
room and tried a door on the other side; it 


‘Come back at three o'clock, 


was not reassuring. 


rt 


was locked. 
mister,’’ said the gentleman in charge. Lit- 
tle Amby looked at the card that had been 
thrust on him; it said Placke Science of 
Exterminating Engineers Inc. He jumped 
nervously when a ten-pound fragment of 
plaster from the crazed old ceiling fell to 
the floor 

“You're doing a real job, aren't you?” he 
miled 
“T only do one class of work,”’ said the 
other satishedly. 

‘What's the idea of all this?” 

“It’s ordered,” said the gentleman in the 


duster, shrugging-his shoulders. 
“*Somebody been sick here?” 
‘It could be.’ 


t 
Well, ye u'd | ardly he tearing the plac e 


to pieces like Ul is unless there had been in- 
fectious disease here.”’ 

“Why not if it’s ordered?” said the 
other, spreading hi hands. 


An elevator door clanged in the hall out- 
cle Le w Akers bri kly into the 
apartment; he was checked in his stride by 
the sight of Little Amby. 
‘*Why. good morning, Mr. Hinkle,” he 
aid, recognizing the famous advocate. 
Akers,” nodded Little 


you up to here?” 





‘Good morr 

Amby. ‘“ What are 
‘Clearing the air a bit, Mr. Hinkle.”’ 
‘Board of Health?”’ 


“Oh, no,” sighed Mr. Akers, staring in 





arent astonishment. 
‘So this is where my old friend Uhlen- 
huth passed out,”’ said Little Amby with 
melancholy. 
“You knew him, Mr. Hinkle?” 
“‘Intimately, Akers. A gentleman of the 





old school. You're not going to all this 
trouble because of his death, are you?” 
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“Oh, no,” said Akers, and again with 
gusto. 

‘* Have these rooms been occupied since?”’ 
asked Little Amby with increasing curi- 
osity. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Mr. Hinkle,” said 
the hotel man impulsively, ‘‘we won’t dis- 
cuss that.” 

On his way past the barrels in the entry, 
Little Amby helped himself to a section of 
the discarded wall paper, which he folded 
quickly and thrust into a pocket. 

Akers, anxious to part friends with the 
influential lawyer, called to him, ‘‘ But is 
there anything we can possibly do for you, 
Mr. Hinkle?”’ 

“Why, yes,” said Little Amby. “I 
represent young Moore, as you may know. 
I dropped in on the bare chance that cer- 
tain letters might have remained in the 
rooms.” 

“Nothing,” said Akers decidedly. 

Little Amby was out in the hall. He 
glanced at a woman whosat at a desk where 
corridors crossed, and called loudly, ‘I'll 
ask the floor clerk, Mr. Akers. She’ll know 
for sure.” 

“* Ask her, by all means,” replied Akers in 
a cordial bawl. 

But some minutes after Little Amby 
went away Akers was afflicted by a doubt, 
and he went into the hall and to the floor 
clerk, and said, ‘‘ What did that short gen- 
tleman ask you, Mrs. Case?” 

“He asked me was those rooms occupied 
after that gentleman died in them,” said 
the woman. 

“And you told him,” sighed Akers. 
“‘Confound it, didn’t I say to refer such in- 
quiries to me?” 

Little Amby at this moment was enter- 
ing the business premises of Oliver, Roth & 
Hoagland, Analytic and Consultive Chem- 
ists, Bacteriological, Biological, Patholog- 
ical. Especially Court Work. 

He said to Mr. Oliver, who appeared in 
gleaming white, “Joe, you told me once 
that there was a microbe on every square 
inch of surface in the world. Was that just 
flash talk, or do you still think it’s so?”’ 

“If I ever made the estimate, Amby,” 
said the chemist, “I certainly was playing 
safe.” 

“There’s a couple of hundred square 
inches to play with,’”’ said Little Amby, 
presenting his acquaintance with the piece 
of wall paper. ‘‘Find me on that some- 
where the microbe of a disease that would 
render a man incompetent to make a will 
for at least— well, four hours before his 
death.” 

““T don’t quite get this,”’ said the chemist. 
“You want this paper tested? For what 
purpose?” 

‘*That paper was taken from the wall of 
a room wherein a man died. The death cer- 
tificate said heart failure. But I went there 
just now and found them fumigating and 
taking on as if the man died of the plague. 
If the man was killed by any contagious 
disease that I ever heard of, he was hardly 
fit to make a will three hours before he 
died — which is what he did. I’m attacking 
the will. I'd like to beat that death certifi- 
cate.” 

“Who made it 

“The physician in attendance, a Doctor 
Fairbrother.” 

The chemist reflected. ‘“‘But, my dear 
fellow, we can’t pretend to contest the find- 
ings at the autopsy.” 

‘There hasn’t been one. We'll have one; 
but let’s do the thing according to Hoyle. 
We'll probably have to try this case in the 
newspapers in order to crowd the other side 
into a settlement. We will bring the public 
to suspect that all was not right with that 
death certificate, and will arouse a public 
demand for an autopsy. Then we have the 
proceeding under the happiest auspices, 
with the public seeing conspiracy in every 
coincidence, and scenting concealment in 
the failure to make much of a trifle. Let 
me have a full and able report, but one that 
you can stand by under cross-examination.” 

“Your method of determining the cause 
of death, Amby,” said the chemist, 

**smacks strongly of witchcraft. However, 
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you know the public to which you would 
appeal. Live in hope until Friday.” 

In the last week in May, 1910, being 
about six weeks after the death of Frank 
Uhlenhuth, the district attorney of New 
York County caused the body to be ex- 
humed and subjected to a physical and 
chemical examination. This was done pur- 
suant to an order of a justice of the Supreme 
Court. The motion papers on which the 
order was had do not state any reason for 
the proposed disinterring and examination, 
or any discovery to be anticipated; the mo- 
tion was based on the arbitrary right of the 
district attorney under Section 2213 of the 
penal law. Filed with the papers, however, 
is the consent of Ralph Uhlenhuth Moore 
to the proposed action. It is not an unfair 
surmise, then, to see in this proceeding the 
hand of the little lawyer of Centre Street. 
The district attorney did not need the con- 
sent of the next of kin. Finding the con- 
sent filed there, we find it reasonable to 
think that the impulse came from the next 
of kin, by attorney, ab initio. 

The examination was made by the well- 
known toxicologist, Dr. Buchanan Ward of 
Montague Street, Brooklyn. A word whis- 
pered over the telephone from Doctor 
Ward’s office caused Little Amby to leave 
all standing, and to jump into the Subway 
and rattle under the river on his way to in- 
terview the physician. The autopsy had 
not been brought about by a morbid public 
incited to clamor. The public, being let 
mind its own business, had done so whole- 
heartedly. When Little Amby entered Doc- 
tor Ward’s office, an hour or two after the 
physician had completed his work, there 
were no reporters waiting, nor even so much 
as an unfortunate space writer or tipster 
thrusting his head into the doorway—as 
into a hundred other unlikely places—with 
his ery of hope long deferred: ‘ Anything 
for me today, doc?” 

Little Amby, cocking one thin leg over 
the other, and puffing a Turkish cigarette 
in Doctor Ward’s parlor, said, ‘‘ Arsenic?” 

The physician compressed his bearded 
lips with an effect of summoning himself to 
a decision, picked up a pen and put it down 
again, and said, ‘“‘In the light of the infor- 
mation you supplied me through the dis- 
trict attorney, I can conscientiously so cer- 
tify. The subject died of a poisonous dose 
of arsenic.” 

‘*You found the arsenic anyway, didn’t 
you, doctor?” 

“Yes. You must understand, however 
and I shall so report — that the quantity was 
very small. It was principally in the liver, 
of course; that organ being the poison filter 
of the body. And I'll tell you, too, that 
there is a certain amount of conjecture in 
assigning a cause for death; poisons coun- 
terfeit the symptoms of disease, each in its 
own way. We find morbid conditions of the 
organs. When we can isolate from those 
organs poisons that would produce such 
morbid conditions if administered to a 
healthy subject in sufficient quantity, we 
are, no doubt, entitled to conjecture that 
the morbid conditions were caused by the 
poisons. Rarely, if ever, do we find in any 
organ a truly lethal quantity of the poison. 
There has been elimination frantic elimi- 
nation. There has been absorption and 
chemical change. Morphine, for instance, 
vanishes in the body; prussic acid _ 

“But not arsenic, doctor.” 

‘“*No, arsenic is persistent.” 

“Then if you found arsenic, doctor, you 
ought to be able to state positively ‘s 

“Only that the arsenic was found. Any- 
thing beyond that is matter of opinion.” 

“But you will state that the cause of 
death was arsenic poisoning.” 

“The immediate cause, yes. I’m not 
prepared to say that certain morbid condi- 
tions were not in existence before the ad- 
ministration of the arsenic. I'd speak with 
greater assurance if I knew more of the 
case history. My opinion is subject to re- 
vision if better information is offered.” 

“T trust you won't revise your opinion 
under cross-examination, doctor.” 

“It is possible that I shall, Mr. Hinkle,” 
said Doctor Ward crisply. ‘I did not make 









the examination to establish any thesis or 
theory, and I am not engaged on either side 
of your controversy.” 

“What you said about disease is in- 
teresting, doctor,” said Little Amby 
smoothly. “Sometimes you can’t tell 
whether a man died of poison or disease, 
eh?” 
“Not uncommonly — that is, not without 
a scientific examination. Medico-legal his- 
tory furnishes us with dozens of examples 
of mistakes made in good faith by com- 
petent practitioners. You will remember 
the Smith case in Massachusetts several 
years ago, where Mrs. Smith poisoned and 
killed six relatives at differing times and 
under differing circumstances. Under ab- 
normal conditions the body is very tolerant 
of poisons of a certain group; under other 
conditions the body’s susceptibility is vastly 
increased. For instance, a man poisoned by 
grain alcohol a drunken man, in the popu- 
lar phrase —is almost immune to the effects 
of such drugs as chloral hydrate, digitalis, 
opium. Another condition might render 
the subject extremely susceptible.” 

“But you don’t think a physician is jus- 
tified in confusing a case of arsenic poison- 
ing with heart failure?”’ 

“T can’t pretend to expiain that certifi- 
sate. A man of small experience might 
confuse a case of strychnine poisoning with 
an epileptic or tetanic seizure; there is a 
superficial resemblance. But any compe- 
tent practitioner should be familiar with 
the symptoms of arsenic poisoning; there 
are so many accidental poisonings. Arsenic 
is the base of most of the vermin poisons; 
it’s common in quack medicines, is used in 
fireworks, paints, soaps, and for many in- 
dustrial uses. People are constantly pop- 
ping it into them in their hurry. It isn’t as 
common as formerly in draperies, window 
shades and furniture coverings, but it’s still 
largely used in dress goods, shoes, artificial 
flowers, glazed papers, and even in beer. 
Taxidermists use it as powder or soap, and 
wherever it’s ignorantly used it’s dangerous 
to life. But people go ahead blissfully, 
taking atrocious risks, and nothing happens 
to them. 

“‘When used for suicide or homicide it 
should be readily detected; the victim’s 
appearance shouts ‘ Poison.’ Still, when the 
circumstances don’t suggest an attempt on 
life, a physician is to be pardoned for mis- 
taking a case of arsenic poisoning for one of 
malignant fever. In the Smith case —one 
of them —the attendant physician certified 
pneumonia as the cause of death. The 
symptoms, however, much more nearly ap- 
proximate those of cholera ee 

“‘Cholera,’”’ repeated Little Amby. “A 
word of fear, doctor.” 

The physician paused as if to consider 
the attorney’s exclamation, and then said, 
“It’s an irritant, and therefore counter- 
feits the effects of cholera, dysentery, ty- 
phoid, and so on, but it is most like cholera. 
If cholera is about at the time — either the 
Asiatic type or the milder cholera morbus 
nothing but a clinical test can establish 
that the cause of death was really arsenical 
poisoning. The time between the onset of 
the symptoms and the fatal ending is about 
the same as in these diseases —a matter of 
days, and rarely of hours. In the case in 
question, it is my opinion that the poison- 
ing was done over a term of several days. I 
believe this because the bulk of the poison 
was eliminated before death.”’ 

Little Amby stood up. “I’m afraid 
you're not going to bea tower of strength on 
the stand, doctor. You qualify too much.” 

“I’ve gone as far as I can for you, Mr. 
Hinkle. The circumstances of this case are 
so suspicious that I wish to help you— help 
the district attorney. Tell me this, as an 
attorney: Supposing that Uhlenhuth was 
suffering from kidney disease in an ad- 
vanced stage, and supposing that there was 
then administered to him, with intent to 
kill him, an amount of arsenic that would 
not have killed him had he been in a normal! 
state; and let us suppose that the toxic 
dose did kill him fa 

“That would have been murder.” 

Continued on Page 113 
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OW a remarkable invention comes to 
your aid when you build. sreEELTEX 
overcomes two of the most frequent 
and vexing problems of homebuilders—pre- 
ventable lath marks and cracks in plaster. 

Nothing like stzELTEX was ever known 
before. Yet it employs the strengthening 
principle long used with concrete and now 
adapted to the strengthening of plaster. It 
has been instantly welcomed and widely 
used all over the country. 

sSTEELTEX replaces lath and thus strikes 
straight at the heart of plaster troubles. By 
reinforcing the plaster with the rigid, strain- 
conquering strength of steel, it guards 
against cracks. It eliminates streaky lath 
marks. 

Think what is happening to the plaster 
when wood lath shrinks, buckles, twists or 
splits! Like lightning a crack goes clear 
and there is nothing to do 
but tolerate the blemish, or spend $30 or $40, 
naybe several hundred dollars, to patch 


redecorate. 


across the wall 


or! 
and 

When vou build with sTEELTEX, it is 
steel tabric that takes the strains—steel fab- 
ric embedded deep in the plaster—a square 
network of galvanized (rust-proofed) steel, 
resisting strains from all directions, that is 
vrapped around each room. Not only are 
walls and ceilings strengthened, but the 
entire framework of your home as well. 
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NOW YOUR HOME CAN ESCAPE 


Insulates and deadens sound 


With one material, in using sTEELTEX, you 
both insulate the house and make quiet 
rooms. This is due to the heavy water- 
proofed insulating layer, to the strong, 
tough backing and to the special compound 
which cements the two together. These 
layers are virtually impenetrable—the com- 
fort of yourself and your family is immeasur- 
ably increased. 

And remember that all this reinforcing, 
damp-proofing, insulating and sound-dead- 
ening are secured, not only with a single 
remarkable product but with a single labor 
cost as well. What is that cost? Only 
slightly additional to that of ordinary wood 
lath—less than you are likely to pay for 
redecorating stained or cracked plaster once. 
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Prevent cracks in stucco, also! Special 


STEELTEX for stucco. Same pri | 


same protection tor new tucco 
homes and for making old ones 
more attractive with overcoat! 
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(CRACKS IN PLASTER) 


No longer must the attractiveness of 
home interiors be doomed either by cracks 
in plaster or preventable lath marks. 


STEELTEX brings long-sought protection. 
Cc 





Any plastering contractor can use STEELTEX 


He does not change a single method. He 





merely nails sTEELTEX to the framework 
j 


instead 





of lath. Bur, he will find this tm- 
portant difference: When sTEELTEX ts used 
he escapes unjust criticism. For he generally 
gets the blame for cracks and stains when 

The tault is in the 
material behind the plastet 


the fault is not his 





Ask your architect and contractor about 
STEELTEX. Your dealer can —— you, or, 


if you write us, we will make it conventently 
available senators vou will be inter- 
ested in the complete description of strEt 


rex found in our book, “Reinforced Plast 





Construction,’ mailed free upon request. 
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In spite of the rising fever of competition among easy riding devices, 
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new Ones springing up overnight...old ones struggling to hold their own, 
Watson Stabilators go forward with increased speed Each month brings 
larger sales totals than the month before Why? Because Stabilators 
were sold first to engineers, on an engineering basis Then to the best 
informed, the most sophisticated part of the motoring public 

The rest follows naturally: People have bought Watson Stabilators on 
merit alone. They cannot be unsold so long as the merit persists and con- 
tinues to surpass everything else obtainable Any Stabilator dealer 
will equip your car in a couple of hours After you have driven it, he 


will return your money if you ask for it Nobody ever does 
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Continued from Page 108 

“It would be an analogous case.” 

‘You mean that Uhlenhuth was al- 
ready diseased?”’ 

‘I'd prefer not to be precise about that at 
this time,”’ said the physician. ‘It will be 
in the report if | form a reasoned opinion.” 

Little Amby was leaning over the table, 
looking at the report which the physician 
had been writing. ‘“‘Ring finger of left 
hand removed by old amputation,’” he 
read aloud, when Doctor Ward brusquely 
snatched the paper away. 

He said, “I am ready to answer your 
questions, Mr. Hinkle, as suggested by the 
aistrict attorney, but you will agree that 
my papers are my own while I have them 
here. Was there anything further?” 

Leaving Dr. Buchanan Ward's office, 
Little Amby returned to New York and 
proceeded directly to a stately old brown- 
stone residence in Fifty-second Street be- 
tween Fifth and Madison Avenues. He said 
to the maid who opened the door, “Tell 
Doctor Anstie that Ambrose Hinkle of Cen- 
tre Street is here.” 


Iv 
“Vy ELL, Rogers,” said Mr. Orrin Loe- 
mer, ‘‘what have you thought of for 
today?” 

Rogers, a sleek and handsome gentleman 
of fifty, took his master’s breakfast from 
the serving pantry. ‘‘ Will you remain in 
bed?”’ he asked. 

**Bed—what, Rogers?”’ 

‘* Bed, sir.”’ 

“No, Rogers. Put it there on the table 
in the dinette.”’ 

“You are cordially invited to meet 
Count Grappo of Hungary at a select recep- 
tio for a few representative Americans to- 
day,”’ »:.id Rogers, setting the table. 

“No, thanks, Rogers. He wants to sell 
me something. He can't rub that sociable 
stuff on me. Tell him to send around his 
catalogue, with prices marked in plain 
figures; and then I won't give him an 
order.” 

‘““A Mrs. Du Laney Du Brat called yes- 
te Jay—a very charming person indeed, 
sir. She asks a private interview, sir.”’ 

‘‘Absoiutely not, Rogers. No woman 
gets a private interview with me unless she 
is an awful-looking wretch, and I don’t 
want to see that kind. Did you tell that 
tailor I wanted to see him?” 

‘‘He’s been waiting outside, sir, for quite 
an hour.” 

‘Tell him I won't see him this morning. 
Have those automobile fellows been around 
again? Tell them to drive up and down in 
Park Avenue before this house and tootle 
their horns, and I'll look out the window at 
tnem if I think <f it.” 

Mr. Loemer snapped his soft fingers and 
slid his short legs out of bed; Rogers knelt 
before him and put fur-lined booties on his 
broad feet. Mr. Loemer snapped his fingers 
again, and Mr. Rogers draped a wadded 
silk kimono over his master’s shoulders. 
Mr. Loemer arose and stalked toward the 
breakfast table. He surveyed the green 
figs and the preserved nectarines, the 
cuddly little sausages, the delicately 
browned batter cakes, the sturdy ham and 
eggs. 

He heard Rogers’ voice raised in the re- 
ception room; he stepped to the doorway 
and saw his servitor arguing with an 
elderly and trampish man who had got in 
somehow. Mr. Orrin Loemer snapped his 
fingers and said, ‘‘Go away.” He turned 
toward the breakfast table, and was then 
outraged to find that the trampish man had 
got in the dinette. The trampish man— his 
trampishness inhered in his general dingi- 
ness, and in his sallow long face, and in the 
droop of his underlip, and in the settled 
pessimism of his brown eyes—the trampish 
man said in a hoarse low voice, as if being 
flatteringly confidential, “‘From the dis- 
rict attorney.”” And he handed Mr. Orrin 
Loemer a folded paper and at once made a 
note in a dingy memorandum book. 

Mr. Orrin Loemer scanned the paper, got 
up from table and took his napkin from 
under his chin. He said, “‘I don’t feel like 
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breakfast, Rogers. Help me to dress.”” And 
he went into the dressing room, followed by 
his man. 

The trampish man thrust both hands 
under his waistband and felt his lank stom- 
ach. He looked at Mr. Orrin Loemer’s 
breakfast and whistled like a moderate 
breeze in a chimney. He knocked on the 
dressing-room door and said, still confiden- 
tially, ‘Can't you eat your breakfast?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Orrin Loemer. 

* Don’t want it?”’ 

“No, no.” 

“Will it be all right if F eat it?” 

“By all means!” said Mr. Loemer effu- 
sively. The trampish man ate the green 
figs, the nectarines, the cuddly sausages, 
the rugged ham and eggs. He drank the 
dregs of the cream from the pitcher, and 
emptied the lump sugar into his pocket. 

Mr. Loemer and the process server rode 
down to the district attorney’s office in the 
same cab. Mr. Loemer felt friendly and 
conciliatory toward all the world; he spoke 
nicely to the cabman and thanked him; he 
pressed cigars ow his trampish companion; 
he leaned from the cab and smiled warmly 
on a traffic officer, thus laying the founda- 
tion, perhaps, of a fervent and enduring 
friendship. Mr. Loemer felt a craving for 
friendship, a yearning for popular support 
and applause. 

In the gloomy rotunda of the Criminal 
Courts, Mr. Leppold and Doctor Fair- 
brother were waiting. “I got your mes- 
sage,’ said Leppold curtly. ‘‘The doctor 
and I were invited to call here this morning 
too.” 

“Did you bring a lawyer?” asked Loe- 
mer. ‘‘ Well, that is right, too; you area 
lawyer yourself. Now, don’t you let him 
twist me all up.” 

‘No fear,”’ said Leppold. 

They took the elevator to the floor occu- 
pied by the New York County district 
attorney and his big force of assistants. 
They went to the room of Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Wallis Johns. They lingered 
diffidently in the passage. Mr. Johns, a tall 
and heavy man with a leonine head and 
with an imperious manner that twenty 
years in the service had hardened on him, 
brought them into the room with a per- 
emptory jerk of a finger. Little Amby was 
there. The visitors did not seem to know 
him and he did not seek to identify himself 
to them. 

‘Have you seen the afternoon papers, 
gentlemen?” said the district attorney ab- 
ruptly. “‘ You three are going to have a lot 
of publicity thrust on you; you're the sub- 
jects of a special extra. We have learned 
that Frank Uhlenhuth died of poison.” 

“Poison? Poison!’’ exclaimed Loemer. 

““My goodness,” breathed Doctor Fair- 
brother, getting up and walking around to 
inspect the report of Doctor Ward that the 
district attorney had handed Leppold. Lep- 
pold tendered it to the little physician in 
apparent amity, but then suddenly stiff- 
ened and looked at him with staring eyes 
and rounded mouth. His appearance gave 
Fairbrother a noticeable shock. ‘‘ Don't 
look so like a jack-o’-lantern, man,”’ he 
snapped. 

Little Amby was watching the three men 
with vigilance. He said softly, “‘ About the 
drug clerk from that Forty-second Street 
store, Mr. Johns.” 

“Send in that drug clerk!” called Mr. 
Johns, biting a cigar. 

A uniformed attendant ushered in Sol 
Cohen, Little Amby’s managing clerk. Mr. 
Johns knew the stout fellow very well, but 
said to him nevertheless, ‘‘ You told a story 
about selling six ounces of white arsenic on 
Friday, April fifteenth last, to a man who 
said he wanted to put away a fur coat. 
You said you’d know the man again. Look 
around this room and tell me if the man is 
here. Don’t point him out.”’ 

Cohen looked slowly and carefully at 
each man present; the eyes of all followed 
his with dreadful curiosity. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. ‘Could I ask the 
man one question?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Johns. “ Wait 
outside until I let you go.”” Cohen went out. 
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Doctor Fairbrother got uy he was 


breathing hard and his hands were flutter- 





ing; ‘‘Mr. Johns, sir,’” he wheezed, you 
will readily agree that the judgment of the 


most « apable and conscientious amongst us 


s fallible. I fear I labor under a misunder- 


standing here. I was probably a bit tec 

nical or literal in ass gning a cause ¢ { death 
in that case While the cessation of the 
heart's action was necessar ly the cause of 
death, I should pe rhnaps have looked more 
remotely, to discover what virus, what toxic 
agent, inhibited the hearts action, para 
lyzed the nervous centers—do you foliow 
me?” 


And now what do you tl he died of, 
doctor?” said Mr. Johns conversat onaly. 
“- prefer not to guess, sir Sut I wish 
you to understand the pardonable and even 
honorable motive that was mine in using 
a euphemism as to the cause of death. 
Mr. Lew Akers, the proprietor of the 
hotel 4s 

“He'll prefer to speak for himself,’ said 
Mr. Johns. “‘Send in Mr. Akers!” 

The hotel proprietor was brought in. He 
looked worried and sorry, as a man should 
who would rather be friends with every- 
body and finds he must make enemies 

** Akers,”’ said Mr. Johns, “did you have 
anything to say to Doctor Fairbrother 
about that death certificate?” 

“Tell him,” said Doctor Fairbrother 
hardily. 

“The doctor here,” said Akers, pointing 
with conscientious precision, ‘‘told me that 
Mr. Uhlenhuth was dying of cholera, of 
which he had got sick in Mexico—real 
cholera, gentlemen. So I didn't need any- 
body to tell me that if a man died of cholera 
in my hotel—what they call real Asiati 
plague cholera, gentlemen —I could just as 
well put up the shutters, even if the Board 
of Health didn’t close me up. So the doctor 
said he sympathized with me and didn't 
want me ruined, and he would make a 
certificate that Mr. Uhlenhuth died of heart 
disease. Well, I appreciate a friendly act, 
and hope I'm a true friend, but when it 
comes out that Mr. Uhlenhuth was po 
soned and did not die of cholera at all — well, 
that is where friendship ceases, gentle 
men.” 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Johns. ‘You un- 
derstand, gentlemen, that there is nothing 
legally binding about this hearing. It’s en- 
tirely informal; we're laying the cards 
right on the table. If any one of you cares 


to withdraw now, go ahead, and we have no 
legal right to infer that the party objecting 
has guilty knowledge of a crime. In fact, I 
would strongly advise anyone to withdraw 
and insist on all legal safeguards who has 
reason to anticipate having to defend him- 
self from a charge of homicide.” 

Those present sat tight and eyed one an- 
other. The attendant announced, ‘‘ Doctor 
Anstie! 

“Good morning, doctor,” said Mr 
Johns. ‘‘ You've heard the news?” 

‘That Mr. Uhlenhuth was poisoned? 
Yes,’ said Doctor Anstie grimly. 

“You saw Mr. Uhlenhuth about three 

hours before his death, I believe. Was he 


then suffering the effects of poisoning with 


arsenic?” 

** Absolutely not,”’ said Doctor Anstie de 
cidedly. ‘Impossible, sir.”’ 

‘Then if he died of a lethal dose of ar 
senic, doctor, it’s your belief that the poi- 
son was administered after you left?” 

“*After—after the time that I observed 
him, let mesay. Just as I was leaving, there 
was a dose of some sort administered to the 
patient.’ 

“*T gave him medicine, sir,’ said Doctor 
Fairbrother sharply. 

** And you were present while Doctor An- 
stie was there?”’ asked Mr. Johns of Lep- 
pold. 

“‘I was. Doctor Anstie was called in to 
witness a will that I had just drawn.” 

‘“‘And this man,” said the district at- 
torney, turning to Loemer, “‘ was he there 

“‘No,”’ said Loemer loudly 

“*T don’t recollect him,”’ said Doctor An- 
stie. ‘‘I have been asked that question be 


fore.’ Continued on Page 116 
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events happen! 
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showing history just as it 
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you every breath-taking detail 
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Mountains of prectous { 





minerals... Power of great 
rivers... Richness of fer- | 
tile plains ... Montana! | 


CHE giant buttresses of the Continental Divide 
form the western bulk of Montana. <A dazzling 
mi f enormous mountains, capped with 
glaciers, blanketed with primeval forests, with 

‘rents of blue water rushing down their slopes 


1 


on the vast sweep of open plain to the eo = 





| out uy 
tward. The western slopes open into enormous 
valleys scoured bc swirling rivers that rush away 


Washington to the Pacific. 





hrough Idaho, Oregon, 
Raw, magnificent country, hardly touched by 
an, though its potentialities are staggering. 
Vast areas of unprospected mountains packed 
with immeasurable mineral wealth. Great timber 
resources lightly touched. Warm rich valleys of ? , | 
<traordinary beauty. 4) yen 
: | b\} \\ > Wee 
Into this region are pouring modern pioneers i at Sh °3 
ho see in the raw forces of industrial Montana the a\h Bs i me os 
foundation for tremendous future developments. iN t y 
Power: One-tenth potential minimum 
water-power of United States. Volume suf. 
ficient to submerge all Montana’s plains 
under six inches of water. Montana already 
eads in per capita electric consumption. 
Monthly hydro-electric production, 
o2 J kilowatt hours. 


Minerals: Second in copper, silver, zinc 
production. Butte alone has produced one 
third of America’s copper, one sixth of 
world’s supply. Two billion dollars mineral 
wealth from this one spot. Big iron re 
sources. Enormous phosphate deposits. 
Largest known reserve of manganese in 
America. Esti naled avatlabl coal, tom | 





Gas, oil: One of the largest natural vas 
reserves. Geological reports now indicate 
Montana will be one of greatest oil produc 
ing centers. Over a hundred companies 
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limber: One of the three vreat bodies of 
soft timber left in the world extends through 
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Idaho into Montana. 








{griculture: \gricultural Montana ox 
cupies chiefly the fertile plains watered 


by the’ Missouri: and Yellowstone and 
numerous tributaries. But the warm val 


























leys of industrial Montana are also ex | 


tremeiy rich in ¢ liversitied crops. 





lop of the worla 

More great national parks are embraced in this TO THE 
unland of romance and adventure than : } 
PACIFIC AND FAR 
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anywhere else in the country. It forms the 

shoulde: ot th Nation. with hands stretched 

cast and west. Its great resources, converted by se iniaicnieioniatamenemiaiotiamiachnataadabammiaidniieeatinattaditatiasis a elaeaabaiaiadnieinaaeaat an 
heap power into commercial products, are find | ; 


w rapidly expanding markets on the Pacific. 
As the Appalachian Mountains dominate the 


Atlantic Region with their great resources of 





Oal, Iron and water-power, so this colossal moun 
region is destined to dominate the Nation. 
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iw climate: has reduced the human death rate to j 
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it’s easy with Kester 


wre anybody can solder 
with Kester Metal Men- 
der, perfectly and with ease. 
Kester contains a liquid flux 
inside itself, like lead inapencil 
—the skill is all in the solder. 
Think of the many useful and 
convenient things that are fail- 
ing to give you service, because 
they lack a touch of solder. Fix 
them yourself, right in your 
home with Kester, the easy-to- 
use, genuine solder. 

Buy it from your hardware 
dealer, general store, auto 
supply shop or druggist— 
and surprise yourself by 
actually soldering. 


Use the Coupon below 
for a test sample 
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(Continued from Page 113 
The doorman at the Fortieth Street en- 
trance can establish that Loemer was not 
there at the time,” said Little Amby. 

**Let’s have him in,” said Mr. Johns. 

Tug Gaffney swaggered in. It must be 
said that Mr. Johns knew the rowdy door- 
man of the little house on Centre Street, 
and yet he permitted him to say that he 
worked at the Hotel Vandergroot on Lex- 
ington Avenue. ‘ Did you have a conversa- 
tion with this man "’— pointing to Loemer 
‘fon Saturday evening, April sixteenth 
last?”’ 

Tug advanced his left leg, put his hands 
on his hips, and swung his body forward 
and to the right. ‘‘ Certainly did.” 

“You recall what about?” 

“Certainly do. I says to him, I says, 
‘How's the boss?’ And he says to me, he 
says, ‘All to the bad’; and I says to him, 
I says, ‘Not so good?’ And he says to me, 


oer 


he says 

‘“When was this? 

**Between the hours of 10:15 and half- 
past ten, either and both,” said Tug, 
bristling about him in search of contradic- 
tion, as became a determined liar. 

‘*Who is this rascal?’’ demanded Doctor 
Fairbrother hotly. 

Loemer had been listening attentively 
and watching Tug with all his eyes. 

Mr. Johns said to him now, ‘You re- 
member that conversation?” 

Loemer hesitated, gulped, and_ said 
faintly, ‘I do.” 

“Were you going out at the time? For 
what?” 

“For medicine for Doctor Fairbrother.” 

“Not i“ 

“‘No,”’ said Loemer, glaring at the white- 
haired little physician. ‘‘Thank God, he 
cot that for himself.’’ 

“That’s enough,” said Doctor Fair- 
brother, bouncing up. “I’ve sat here and 
watched this thing develop, and now I see 
where it’s heading. This is a vile con- 
spiracy! I believe now that Mr. Uhlen- 
huth was poisoned by arsenic—fool that I 
was, I supposed the case was cholera. Let 
that pass; I have been forty years in prac- 
tice, and my mistakes are anybody’s. But 
I’m cursed if I'll sit by and watch the man 
who did the murder walk away with a for- 
tune and leave me under an imputation of 
guilt.” 

“It is your own conscience is accusing 
you, Doctor Fairbrother,”’ cried Loemer. 

“T’ll accept that challenge,” said Doctor 
Fairbrother, shaking a lean finger at him. 
**We'll see who had the motive and oppor- 


tunity to do mur- 


” 


der. Doctor An- 
stie, look at that 
man—have you 
seen him before? 
There’s the man 
whose will you wit- 
nessed who imper- 
sonated Frank 
Uhlenhuth when 
the old man lay at 
his last gasp in the 
next room!” 

“Tt may be so,” 
said Doctor An- 
atie. “‘I can’t 
identify him.” 

““And you were 
to get a quarter of 
the estate, Fair- 
brother,’’ called 
Loemer, with a 

race of hysteria. 

‘*We’'ll see,’’ 
snarled Doctor 
Fairbrother, 
roused to fury. 
**Where’s Lew Ak- 
ers? ... Akers, 
where is the man 
whom you intro- 
duced to Doctor 
Anstie as Frank 
Uhlenhuth?”’ 

‘*Well’ the 
hotel man 
cringed—“‘it was 
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Mr. Uhlenhuth’s man-—-the gentleman 
here. But don’t blame me for that, Doc- 
tor Fairbrother. I won’t take the blame! 
You told me you wouldn’t make the certifi- 
cate unless you were protected—that you 
ought to have other physicians ready to 
testify that Mr. Uhlenhuth hadn’t had 
cholera. You said you might lose your 
license. So you suggested the idea of intro- 
ducing these doctors to a perfectly healthy 
man and telling them that he was Frank 
Uhlenhuth, and you got me to help you. 
You said the excuse was he wanted to make 
a will, but there wouldn’t be any will made 
after all, and Mr. Uhlenhuth would die, and 
these physicians could attest that he didn’t 
die of cholera, and you wouldn't lose your 
license. There wasn’t any talk about mak- 
ing wills and poisoning people, so don’t try 
to put any blame on me. I won't stand for 
it, and that’s flat.” 

“Just a minute,” called Loemer, coming 
forward. “‘When it comes to poisoning, 
I want no part in it. What I did, I did to 
help out Lew Akers when Doctor Fair- 
brother asked me. As far as the will goes, 
I didn’t forge it. Mr. Leppold came to me 
and told me he had a signature on a blank 
will that he had got Mr. Uhlenhuth to sign 
with a bunch of papers. So I didn’t forge 
any will; I only made believe forge it, 
and I signed my name on a slip of paper 
and then Leppold crumpled it up in his 
hand , 

“That's a lie!”’ cried Leppold, springing 
forward. “Look at the terms of the will 
and you can see whose invention the whole 
thing was!” 

“Sit down, all of you,”’ shouted the dis- 
trict attorney. ‘This is not a madhouse. 
And please note that you're no longer in- 
vited to withdraw anybody.” 

He turned to Little Amby and said, 
“That settles pretty definitely the matter 
of the will, counselor.” 

“It was an ugly child we asked them to 
father,’’ smiled Little Amby. ‘I was quite 
sure that each of them would try to shove 
it on one of the others. Let’s have in Doc- 
tor Ward. Gentlemen, you seem to think 
that you are under the necessity of finding 
a murderer among you. I admit that we 
have sought to confirm you in that delusion. 
It might have occurred to you, though, 
that a charge of murder is not handled so 
casually in the office of the district attor- 
ney.” 

The Brooklyn physician entered. ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Ward,” said the district attorney with- 
out preliminaries, ‘“‘you stated in your 
report that Frank Uhlenhuth came to his 


Newsboy:‘'‘ Paper, Mister?’’ Mister: ‘‘Can't Read, Buddy, Got a Glass Eye!"’ 
Newsboy ‘‘' Shoot Ya a Game of Marblies!"’ 
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death through a lethal dose of arsenic, but 
that he was very susceptible to that poi- 
son.”’ 
“That is correct and it is true that he 
was.” 

“That, however, would not free a physi- 
cian of blame for administering a small 
dose, since he should have known the prob- 
able consequences.” 

“T’ll say that.” 

‘“Are you prepared to state now the 
agency by which, in your opinion, that 
poisonous dose of arsenic was administered 
to Frank Uhlenhuth?” 

‘Iam. I have here a report from Oliver, 
Roth & Hoagland, chemists of reputation, 
and on the basis of that report I give it as 
my opinion that Frank Uhlenhuth was poi- 
soned by the wall paper in his room. His 
death was accidental.” 

“The wall paper!” exclaimed several, re- 
volted by the grotesque explanation, and 
yet feeling the thrill of truth. 

“The wall paper,”’ said Doctor Ward, 
unrolling the report he had referred to. “It 
seems that the wall paper was heavy with 
arsenic, that the paper was damp and the 
walls wet, and Mr. Uhlenhuth, just up from 
the tropics, went to bed in that closed 
room with the heat turned on. Conditions 
were ideal for the evolution of quantities of 
sulphydrate of arsenic. A more stubborn 
subject might have yielded. I believe that 
even Loemer, who was in and out of the 
room, suffered from conjunctivitis —red 
dening and swelling of the eyes. The re- 
sult was arsenical poisoning, mistaken by 
an ignorant and panicky physician for 
cholera —withthetrain of resultsthat you've 
heard.” 

“Then there wasn’t any 
breathed Loemer. 

“It would be a piece of cheek for me to 
accuse anyone of murder, sir,’’ said the 
physician. ‘‘I can report only on the con- 
dition of the body. I did so. There was 
arsenic in it; I believe that arsenic was the 
cause of death.” 


murder?”’ 


“I’m certainly eternally obliged to you, 
Mr. Hinkle,” said Ralph Moore some weeks 
later. 

“Your thanks are due to the district 
attorney,” said Little Amby. “‘ He lent me 
the stage for our performance. You know 
what tipped me, don’t you? It was that 
false finger your uncle wore. Under ‘superfi- 
cial appearance of cadaver’ Ward had noted 
an amputation of the ring finger of the left 
hand. But I was quite sure that Doctor An- 
stie had told me it was the second finger.” 

“TItwasthethird 
finger—the ring 
finger. My uncle 
lost it by a snake 
bite in the Rock- 
ies.” 

“Well, discuss 
ing that trifle 
brought me 
straight to a con- 
sideration of the 
possibility of im- 
personation 
which cleared up 
a deal of fog. 1 
was stumped when 





is ress 
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Doctor Anstie 
confessed that he 
couldn’t identify 


the man he had 
seen in bed, but I 
still had the trump 
in knowing what 
the old gentleman 
died of —which no- 
body else knew. I 
was willing toshoot 
the works on the 
proposition that 
the gang would 
split wide open if a 
charge of murder 
was thrown in 
among them. 


You know they’re 


all in the Tombs, 
ros 


don’t you? 
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A sales argument 


with only one answer 


Every Hood tire you see on the road 
replaced a tire of another make—or a 
Hood. It was bought because the car 
owner is interested in the cost per mile. 


This preference is earned by the ser- 
vice Hood Tires give. 

This is equally true of Hood Balloons, 
High Pressures or Heavy Duty Truck 


Tires. 
Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Give them a refreshing 
drink of Rootbeer or 
3, Ginger Ale made from 
Hires Household Ex- 
racts, Grape Juice etc. Keep it 
sweet and pure. Seal each bottle 
tight with Crown Caps and an 


Everedy Bottle Capper 
with the Never Stretch Post 
Then not even air can get in, and nothing 
can get out--every bottle perfectly pre- 
served—swiftly and easily done. Price, 
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| twinkling-eyed coed. 


| sweetened by the experience. 
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THE COEDUCATION OF PETER WHITE 


Meanwhile commencement was ap- 
proaching. The final examinations would 
be upon them in two months, and Billy 
Torrence reported that Pete was working 
hard in all his other courses, but in psychol- 


| ogy he only sulked, thus illustrating an- 


other important psychological principle— 
effective intellectual interest can come only 


| by emotional interest. The one emotion the 


distinguished psychologist aroused in this 
backward student was a daily desire to 
murder. 

Something had to be done about it. It 
was the professor himself who showed Joan 
what to do, though he never guessed that 
he had taught her anything so practical. It 
happened at one of his public lectures in the 
auditorium. He did not even know that she 
was there. 


vi 


HE modern woman,” Doctor Sinclair, 
the distinguished young authority 
upon that subject, informed a large audi- 


| ence composed of wives of the faculty and 


others of the intellectually unemployed 
class, ‘‘is too transparent, too obvious, too 
easily understood. She has destroyed all 
mystery, all glamour, all romance. Man, 
her hereditary foe, she looks boldly in the 
eye, regarding him as a friend and an equal 
to be trusted, instead of an enemy and a 
superior, to be conquered and enslaved. 
She has thrown away her ancient weapons, 
supplied by Nature and sharpened by art, 
and therefore has lost her true place and her 
real power in the world.” 

Rather reactionary views for a modern 
psychologist, but they seemed to interest a 
“Too easily under- 
stood, are we? Well, I’m glad he thinks so, 
anyway.” On the way out of the audito- 
rium a plan was forming in a rare mind. 

“That is so true,” one of the older faculty 
wives was saying. ‘‘ How can our boys re- 
spect girls when these modern flappers let 
them know what they really are?” 

“Well, they certainly are transparent,” 
replied one of the other ladies. ‘‘Look at 
their clothes.” 

“Old tabby cats,’’ said Joan to herself. 
And that evening she telephoned to Profes- 
sor Sinclair for another appointment at his 
office. 

It was the first time he had seen her since 
the evening the play had failed, and it be- 
came clear to him at once, from her attitude 
toward himself, that she was chastened and 
There was 
nothing brisk or businesslike about this de- 
mure young person. Disappointment had 
apparently brought out the gentler, more 
feminine side of her nature. She was timid 


| and tentative in his presence, as coeds ought 


to be. Her rather gorgeous eyes fluttered 


| and fell before his scrutiny. He had not ob- 


served before the delicate shading of those 
eyes or the rich warm glow of color in her 
cheeks. Naturally not. She had just come 
from a beauty shoppe, and she wore her 


: | new rose crépe. 


“Not atall, Miss Martin,”’ hesaid kindly. 
“Tt is not too late if you still want to try for 
the fellowship. But what has awakened 


| your interest?”’ 


The little coed raised her eyes to his and 
then dropped them again. ‘‘ You did, pro- 
fessor,” she murmured shyly. And then, 
laughing in pretty confusion—“ That is, I 
mean—lI was such a perfect idiot not to lis- 
ten to you in the first place. You told me I 
couldn’t act. I think it’s wonderful how 
you can take one ook at a person and then 
know all about them—I mean him—her, 
rather. Oh, dear! But you understand 
what I mean, don’t you, professor?’’ She 
was easily understood. He had said so in 
his lecture. She was really quite delightful, 
and he joined in her laugh, forgetting, for 
the moment, to be indifferent. She had ac- 
knowledged the superiority of masculine 
judgment, and that is always a pleasing 
thing in woman. ‘Ah, but you see, I have 
taken more than one look at you.” 


(Continued from Page 23) 


‘Oh, professor!” The little coed dropped 
her eyes again, so that the professor could 
take still another look. 

“‘T not only knew you couldn’t act,”’ he 
said benignly, “‘but I saw at once that you 
were a born psychologist.” 

She was acting pretty well at present, 
however, even though she was using the 
feminine knowledge of psychology she was 
born with, her ancient weapons, rather than 
the big words she had acquired in his classes. 

“You see, as I failed as an actress, I got 
to thinking how nice it would be to take ad- 
vance courses in abnormal psychology next 
year—with you.” She read this line seri- 
ously and looked up at him very much as if 
he were a god. 

Strangely enough, for a professor, he 
didn’t want tobeagod. He much preferred 
to be a man in her eyes. But he let it go at 
that for the time being. She was coming 
back to work with him, at any rate. 

“Have you thought about a subject for 
your thesis?” he asked, observing her pro- 
file. For she had now turned her shrinking 
gaze toward the window for the purpose. 

‘‘Father and mother are going into the 
city for the symphony concert tomorrow af- 
ternoon,”’ she finally replied demurely. ‘I 
was just wondering if it would be conven- 
ient for you to come to the house for a cup 
of tea. Then we could have a fine long talk 
without interruptions, and you could give 
me all kinds of suggestions for my collateral 
reading—if it wouldn’t take too much of 
your time.” 

“Not at all,” her hereditary foe replied; 
“T should be delighted.” 

But when he arrived the next afternoon, 
he found her in a mood which puzzled him. 
Her constant changes were a very interest- 
ing study to a psychologist. Also her 
change in costume was not without interest. 
It was the jade silk this time. Not so trans- 
parent. 

“‘T don’t think it will pay me to waste my 
time on merely winning a fellowship,’’ she 
said with girlish earnestness, as her pretty 
hands were busy with the tea things. 
“There’s no future in it.’ 

‘‘Have you ever thought of going in for 
an academic career?” 

“Do you think I could teach?” 

“‘T’m sure you could. You can do any- 
thing.” 

“Except act.” 

“Except act. Would you like to teach?” 

‘Well, it runs in the family, you know. 
I'd love it,”’ she said to him. ‘I'd hate it,”’ 
she said to herself. ‘But, you know your- 
self how difficult it is for a woman to get 
a worth-while position as a teacher. Your 
department gives the instructorships to 
men, preferably. There is such a prejudice 
against my sex.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,’’ the professor 
remarked. 

“You wouldn’t say it, but you know it. 
Oh, yes, you do! You share it yourself.’ 

“Not at all. There have been some very 
notable women teachers.” 

“That’s all very well,” said the little coed, 
and now came another sudden transition. 
Her bosom began to heave most interest- 
ingly. ‘‘But women never have a chance in 
this world—never.”’ She clasped her hands, 
looked down at them. ‘‘You don’t know 
what it means to be a woman. It’s so 
unfair, so unfair.”” She seemed to be keep- 
ing back tears bravely, and the psycholo- 
gist was disturbed. 

“Oh, but you would have a fair chance. 
I'll do all I can to see that you have.” 

The girl who couldn’t act allowed a little 
pause. Then she said, in a low voice, ‘‘I 
know you would, professor. You are al- 
ways fair. But the head of the department 
is prejudiced against us. He thinks that 
women can only teach girls. NowifI could 
just prove to him that I am not only a good 
student but a good teacher - 

‘““Why don’t you?”’ interposed the pro- 
fessor. 

“How?” 


“By tutoring.” 

“A boy?” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I think that’s a wonderful idea 
of yours!’”’ And soit was, but it wasn’t his, 
though of course she wouldn’t let the supe- 
rior sex know it. It would be too bold, too 
unwomanly, too obvious, too unromantic. 
Man was the natural leader. He had said 
so. ‘‘But to convince the department, it 
would have to be a bad boy,” she added 
laughter coming through her tears. ‘‘I mean 
one who is backward in his studies.”’ 

“Thaveit!”’ exclaimed her natural leader, 
getting an inspiration and shaking his finger 
at his pupil, as professors sometimes do 
“White needs a tutor; why not tutor him?”’ 

““White—White? There are several 
Whites.” 

“Peter White, Jr., the one you wanted to 
have act in your play.” 

“Oh,” said Joan, ‘‘that White.” And 
then her face clouded. ‘But he is such a 
dumb-bell. It wouldn’t be a fair test of my 
abilities.” 

“Not at all, not at all. You mustn’t be 
prejudiced against him. To be sure, he has 
one of the lowest grades in the class, but 
also one of the finest minds, next to yours. 
If you can only awaken an interest in his 
work, I believe he will pass with flying 
colors. And think what a feather in your 

cap that will be!” 
“Oh, professor! 
succeeded.” 

“Will you try? 
me.” 

She dropped her eyes. ‘I will if you want 
me to.” 

“T do. I want you to show them what 
you can do.” 

“Then for your sake I will do my best. 
But who will mark his final examination 
paper?” 

“T will.” 

“Then I know that it will be marked 
fairly, professor. You are never preju- 
diced—like the rest of us.” 

It was a very cool coed who sent for her 
classmate, Peter White, Jr.—cool and busi- 
nesslike, very. But Pete was so glad to be 
summoned to her presence once more, on 
any terms, that he did not mind her being 
businesslike. 

“Professor Sinclair has informed you, 
Pete, Isuppose, that if you’re to get through 
at all, you’ll have to do some extra work 
with an authorized tutor.” 

“Yes. But how did you know?” 

“He has authorized me to tutor you.” 

“You? Tutorme?” He burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“Don’t you think I’m capable of doing 
it?”’ she asked, with considerable dignity 

“Capable? Sure you are. You can do 
anything even make me learn something. 
But it’s so funny!” 

“TI see nothing funny about it. It is 
purely a business arrangement.” 

“Yes, I know. But how did you get the 
job?” 

“‘T applied for it.” 

“Oh, you wanted to tutor me? That 
sounds as if you were still interested in me.” 

““Why, of course! I’ve always been. But 
the question is, can I get you interested in 
your work?” 

“Oh, I’ll work for you.” 

He really intended to at the time. It 
sounded all right—quite ideal—working 
shoulder to shoulder with the woman you 
love. But suppose she doesn’t love you! 
Joan remained cool and businesslike, but 
Pete could not pay attention to business. 
He wanted to pay attention to her. The 
shoulder-to-shoulder thing was not a very 
practical posture for work. She had fine 
ideas, but he was more interested in her fine 
eyes. He couldn’t grasp the psychological 
principles she was so ably demonstrating 
for him, because he wanted to grasp the 
pretty psychologist and demonstrate en- 
tirely different things, which apparently 

(Continued on Page 121 
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e Erect Fence Anywhere! 


—for any purpose 


Good materials mean 
nothing, and latest im- 
provements in fence 
manufacture have no 
value—until the fence a 
is installed and pro- on 
tects the property. 


The Cyclone Fence Company, 
foremost manufacturers of 
fencing, years ago realized the 
importance of efficient fence 
erection and instituted an in- 
stallation service to erect fence 
complete. Today over 100 erec- 
tion crews are busy the year 
round installing Cyclone Fence. 
These expert crews are an in- 
tegral and per- 





Schools 


small, 


Y\ 4; The Cyclone Fence Company 
3’. manufactures and erects fence for 
factories, schools, colleges, institu- 
tions, estates, 


homes large and 


property of all kinds. Six 
large factories are devoted to the 


production of Cyclone Fence. 
Direct factory sales and erection 





Iron Fence 
For Public and 


Private Grounds 











manent part of 
the Cyclone or- 
ganization — they 
do nothing but _— 
erect fence. A 
Cyclone crew | is 
quickly available 
to install your 
fence, regardless 
of the location of 
your property. 


Cleveland, 


Jacksonville, 


Tennis Court 
Backstops 





North Chicago, II. 


CYCLONE FENCE 


COMPANY 


Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 





6 Factories 


Oakland, Calif., 


Standard Fence Company 


Portland, Oregon 


Northwest Fence & Wire Works 


26 Direct Factory 


Branches 


Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, Charlotte, 
Cincinnati, Des Moines, Denver, Detroit, Hartford, 
Conn., Houston, Indianapolis, Jackson, Mich., 
Fla., Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, 


Syracuse, Tulsa. 


Newark, N. J. 
Ohio Fort Worth, Texas 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


branches are maintained 
in 26 principal cities. 


Buy your fence erected 
complete. 
organization, the largest 
of its kind in the world, 
will erect your fence com- 
plete on your property— } 


The Cyclone 


anywhere in 
America — with 
theassurancethat 
you will obtain the 
maximum in pro- 
tection, appear- 
ance and value. 










The Markof De- 
pendable Prop- 
erty Protection. 
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The only chain link fence made entirely of copper-bearing materials 


—for maximum endurance 
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Ride with 





ORE than a million motorists are now 
enjoying the benefits of high compres- 
sion through Ethyl Gasoline. In two ways: 


Through high compression automobiles. 

The advent of Ethyl Gasoline has at last 
given car manufacturers the opportunity 
mechanically to raise the compression of 
their engines. For cars now in use they 
can offer special high compression cylinder 
heads which greatly increase performance. 
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ETHYL 


and get the benefits of 
High 


Compression 


August 13,1927 





ANTI-KNOCK 


Through carbon formation. By letting 

carbon form in the cylinders of a car of 
ordinary compression, you automatically 
increase compression. Since Ethyl Gasoline 
is a high compression fuel, those deposits 
which heretofore have decreased power 
become a source of extra power. 


<thyl Gasoline was developed within the automotive industry 
after years of constant research. It is motor gasoline containing 
“ETHYL” fluid which eliminates the “knocking” characteristics 
of ordinary gasoline and makes it a high compression fuel. 

Ethy! Gasoline is distributed in the United States and Canada 
by responsible oil companies and gasoline dealers. [ft has ab- 
solutely no ill effect on the motor or its parts. 


The first tankful will prove every claim. At pumps which bear 
the “ETHYL” trade mark shown above. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, New York 


ETHYL GASOLINE 





COMPOUND 


H ETHYL GASOLINE £ 
H CORPORATION §£ 


NEW YORK. US-A 


Ax 
= co : 
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What high compression 


means to you 


\” TOMOTIVE engineers have long 
known that the efficiency of the gaso- 






4 





line engine increases as its compression is 


The best illustration of this fact is found in the 
latest types of racing cars. Because they are high com- 
pressioned and of high revolution, they develop — with 
engines much smaller than the smallest stock car engine 
— as much as 170 horsepower, attain a speed of nearly 
three miles a minute and, at ordinary speeds, would get 
more than 50 miles from a gallon of fuel. 


"Why, then,” you may ask, “has not the principle of high com- 
pression been applied to stock cars?” Up to now stock cars 
have had to conform with the compression limits of 
ordinary gasoline. And ordinary gasoline has one in- 
herent fault which refining processes cannot eradicate. 
It “knocks” (i. e. explodes too quickly and loses power) 
when compressed beyond certain limits. 


The principle of high compression is easily understood. The 
tighter you pack the powder charge in a muzzle-loading 
gun, the greater the force given the bullet. Similarly, the 
tighter gasoline vapor and air are compressed in the 
combustion chamber (the space between the top of 
the cylinder and the top of the piston) before ignition, 
the greater the power from the explosion. 

Increasing compression therefore simply means de- 
creasing the size of the combustion space either mechan- 
ically or through carbon formation. 


In terms of you and your car, high compression and Ethyl 
Gasoline mean a more powerful and flexible car, less gear- 
shifting, faster pick-up, less vibration and lessened depre- 
ciation. In short, a performance and economy impossible 
with ordinary compression and ordinary gasoline. 
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+ (Continued from Page 118 “Do you think my pupil can make the The eS eemed t ‘ Va ‘ 
did not interest her. The result was a fail- grade?’’ Joan asked something Yes, after mmencement timist | 
ure in both these important branches of hu- The professor smiled down into her sweet, he The regent 
man endeavor. solicitous eyes. He was lite worried would attend commencement What are it it 
She tried scolding him. He only laughed about her pupil himself, but he did not She had reached the r, al 
‘“Go on, Joan, scold me some more I want her to know it He was flattered DY to open it [or her And again there came to mid-yea ir he inked ‘ 
love to watch you do it.” her apparent eagerne ; to win the privilege him the intoxicating desire to take t in- ng to et him do that aga lw t 
‘*Why can’t you be serious?” of working with him next year. This time, suspecting littl ved t Y i 
‘Iam. My intentions have been serious he observed, instead of clasping her hands, awake é I mustn’t t i 
from the first.’”’ she put one on either cheek, and again to nimseil tanding betwe ‘ ir the You | “ w decent he wa 
“Oh, you make me so cross!” looked at him as if he were God. He en- i é t 
‘“Good! I love to have you cross with oyed observing these girlish motions and We I ‘ ‘ we 
me. It shows how deeply you care for me.’’ emotions. He believed in ir being emo- J Ir é it old | B f mir 
““You idiot! You're impossible!” tional. It is not woman’s place to think. omething resting to ts what wht. I told hir t 
“You angel! You're lovely!” They were meant to feel—to feel excited es, thoug i ha And I ‘ 
“‘Look here, Pete, don’t you want to get about us. Otherwise they are not womanly. he Icouldn’t he Jot Eve ‘ 
through?”’ “I’m sure your pupil will soon begin mustn't let me f J At te, my pape { 
‘Not especially. Why should I?” working hard. His type always postpones 0k a laga be n rly t me 
‘Because I want you to.” the supreme effort as long as possible. But 1 vn the ha he But, Pete, we don't want 
‘Why? I dare you to tell me why.” it is too soon to tell whether he will passthe smiled and said t rst P fellow, ema i 
“‘T got you into this hole; it’s uptometo final examination.” ; hin ‘What are it ng a 
Y pull you out. I will not make another fail- “It would be terrible if he flunked—ter- minations were O not ‘ it I'n rid 
ure.” rible.”’ ecome completely poiled everything 
f “You could easily make me succeed— “I’m glad you are so ambitious to suc- convinced of the failure of coeducation. The next day Professor Sinclair su: 
N you know how.” ceed. Do you enjoy teaching, Joan?’’ He Pete, with his other responsibilities now moned the candidate for the fellowshiy 
: “Oh, I’m so fed up with all that stuff. had got that far. He was cast off upon the shoulders She saw e that something 
‘, For the last time, Pete, cut it out and get to callingherJoan. Shenodded of prominent juniors, was pened. He was pacing the floor I 
) work.” her head rapidly several making his characterist been preparing the examinat t 
{ ‘*Not till I know where I stand, Joan.”” times-—another characteris- whirlwind finishes in the He walked over to his de and re 
\ “Well, if you must know,” she said, tic which interested him. the ‘ but in psy- ome rn iscripts thereor 
twinkling, “‘at the bottom of the class. ‘‘But some people are easier ogy, all through the term, Joan said to herself Does het k that 
\ Johnny Sinclair told me so.” to teach than others, especi- he had continued to scow I would look at them? 
}, “And how does Professor Sinclair ally in psychology.” d hate his professor, to ‘You know I told you,” the profes 
s stand?”’ “Oh, you will win the fel gh ar ve his tuto He went o that I had consulted the head of 
| “Oh, Pete, please! Won't you study for lowship. You must. But nted to the eand_ the department t t se 
| my sake? Everything depends upon it.”’ after that, I sometimes won e othe And betwee Well, he seems to have gain mpreé 
M ““No, only for mine. What’s in it for der what you ought to do.” the tw he had learned n somehow that I marked Peter White 
{ me?’’ He wondered if the head of nothing. More er,thata ipe t the mid-ye ‘ ! tion to 
‘You're selfish.” the department would ap important examination was _ strict Perhaps I was ‘ 
« “You bet lam! I always was, I always _ prove of her as an instructor. to be the last of the lot, and tious that time 
(\ will be—about you. Tell me the truth. “What do you mean? by that time, Joan feared, he ‘Ah, but you can make up for it tl 
Why are you so keen about getting me “Nothing.”” He suddenly would be too tired to make a_ time.” 
f through, if it isn’t for my selfish sake? It arose from his seat and faced whirlwind finish. There wasa lhe professor hesitat ar w that he 
isn’t for your selfish sake, is it? You’renot her. Then he turned and imit even to his remarkable had covered up the examination papers, h¢ 
thinking of going in for teaching next year, looked out of the window. powers of endurance began pacing the floor again I think I 
l hope.” ‘IT don’t suppose you ever She called upon the pro- ought to tell you at “e that it will not he 
‘I detest teaching. I always did. Now thought of marriage as a ca- ooking him re my pr ege to mark your pupil's paper 
more than ever. You’re showing me whata __reer.”’ nh in the eveasifit The head of the department himself has dk 
failure I am. Go back to your room and “Ever? Allthe time. Did : were all his fault, demanded, cided to take a hand in grading the doubt 
study that chapter all over again.” you ever know a girl who oa “‘What are you going to do ful cases. That is sometimes done, you 
She said nothing to Pete about being a_ didn’t?” ibout it?”’ know.” . 
' candidate for the fellowship. It would only He turned and shook his finger at her The professor winced. Somehow he felt Joan's last hope evaporated. Pete cou 
have distressed him unnecessarily. She had his favorite professorial posture when la- that it was his fault 1t possibly pass 
told him that she was not interested in it, dling out information to immature minds. ‘I was discussing some o doubt O} he cried, “‘then I have lost the 
but she could not explain why she was pre- ‘‘Do you know what you are?”’ cases With the head of the department. I  fellowship!’’ And she turned away as if h: 


The little coed was startled—at least she told heart were broken. 
““Dotell me whatI am. You pil had written at the mid-year examina- Impulsive 


much better than tion.” her, with arms outstretched, as if about t 


tending to be. That would have excited him what a brilliant paper your pu 
him unfairly. 


The next day: 


seemed to be. ly, the professor rushed towa 


“Now, then, Pete, ex- understand women so 



















plain the terms ‘extravert’and‘intravert.’”” they do themselves.” ‘Then why didn’t you pass him?” asked comfort her. But he dropped them aga 
““You’re one and I’m the other. But I ‘You're not a modern girl at all. You the coed. **No, no, my dear child; it’s going ea 
don’t remember which is which. Why are a true, old-fashioned woman, and I Again the professor winced At any right, I’m sure Think what a wonderf 
should I? What good will it do me in busi- thought the breed was extinct.” rate, I can conscientious y mark him more paper he wrote tor me ltast mie il 
ness?”’ She turned her face away as if abashed. liberally this time. He has been so faithful he can do it aga é ‘ 
“But what is the difference between “It isn’t fair the way you always see in his attendance throughout the entire  agair 
them?” through me. It’s awful to be so transpar- term.’ That was true. Pete had not been He can’t—he can’t! N ne can keey 
“‘ About three feet—entirely too much.” ent.” cutting his classes. She had accom] ed p | present pace, not even Pets He 
f “Oh, shut up! And sit down—over Well, he could not help that. It was his that much. i in’t ge legree, he tg s jo r 
there.” gift. And yet he did not want her tothink my sections in’t t me I t get n 
He sat down-—over there. ‘“‘ Well, what of him merely as a psychologist, but as a absorbed interest. He never misses a word next ye 
are you going to do next year?” man. To this innocent, guileless creature, I say. Didn't you ever observe |} ntent He vonde powers 0 neer 
“Oh, I don’t know. I may getajobsell- he was only a god, afterall. For weeks now expression in class?”’ tion,” said the professor He has proved 
ing bonds. Lots of your affected New York he had been possessed with the thought of After a pause in which the th ed that already 
girls do that nowadays, I understand.” how interesting it would be to take this seemed to be blowing her pretty nose, she ‘Ye ‘ t cove ir whole 
Pete smiled and nodded. ‘“‘Some of our sweet, inexperienced girl in his arms and said, ‘“‘No, professor, because, you see, | ect in one night. Not even he can do that 
so-called smartest families. But why sell see her awaken there. He had readin books have been so intent myself.” Che professor glanced at the ma 
bonds?” about thei becoming awakened, but in life ‘Yes, of course; but I thir he ha ee! le hen he | ked up the text 
‘‘For the same reason that you oranyone he had never done much awakening and he harder than vou realize You _ book, the one mposed by nself and pre 
| else would. We're awfully poor, Pete, and was crazy totry it. The trouble was thatif should give him credit f Joa L’r é ‘ mself 
I’ve lived on the family long enough.” he awakened her, he might have to marry afraid you are still prejudice y Y ‘ in , yn 
Pete slammed down the book and rose to her, and that wouldn’t doatall. If he mar- Even such an experience t 7 ur t written test , ane 
his feet. “I’ve got an idea—a great idea! ried anyone, it would be that rich regent’s could not successfully conceal all her girlish much better prepared in certain part the 
‘ Quite an original idea! Did youever think daughter. And yet it would beagreeableto emotior She looked su ‘ 0 thers. | exal I sho 
of getting married?” have such a clever little wife. She could ‘Oh, but he has,” the profe r assured ty that it wa ardly necessary for him t 
“No. I've got too much self-respect to correct examination papers for him. her “HH term grade pr ‘ t And ir eview the first sevent ‘ wes of n 
i be dependent upon the bounty of some ‘*Learning and even teaching are only in- order to convince the skeptical tutor, he rar wr the last thirt x, for that mat 
man. I’d rather teach than do that.” cidental to the main object of your exist over his card catalogue until he came tothe ter. You pinion wv neur with n 
“Oh, but if you married the right sort, ence, little Joan.”’ record marked ‘‘ Peter White You I’ 
you could go to New York and become a “‘How true thatis!’’ saidthe unawakened _ see, there is marked improvement If va r ‘ 


Your husband wouldn’t in- 
not if he were the 


girl. Well, there was. The profe had Joan, w for the t time in her expe 
“Do you wish me to tell you m¢ 
yourself, Joan?” He 


great actress. 
terfere with your career 
right sort, Joan.”’ 


re about marked it rience with t prote ‘ yer we 


came cioser to her. I think he w 





“T’ve finished my career as an actress. His heart was beating so hard that itshook fessor said une } ‘ is a cl ‘ esse Y 
It was a failure. You’re going to have a_ the lapels of his nice new spring suit. ‘‘Well,” said Joan severely I have ec not uy 
written test tomorrow. Don’t make me ‘*Ah, do,” she said, going to the door tainly done all I can to put him throug! ! matter how hard he 
fail in this, Pete.’’ “after the examinations I must prove’ The rest is up to you, Profé r Sinclair.” Don’t say that. You mustn't D> 
) The written test did not speak very well first that I am a good teacher before I learn She was severe also with Pete. To him ay it to him, at any rate. Remember w! 
for Joan’s ability as a tutor. Even Profes- anything more about myself. Don’t you _ she said, ‘‘ Well, idiot, e up against it 1 have learned in my course abx } 


hink « eofeccor . . : ) 
think so, Professor Sincla Continued on Page 124 


sor Sinclair looked grave. 
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til prices at factory Delivered prices include minimum 
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THE ALL-AMERICAN SIX 





MOTORS 


Not for years has automotive 
America been so deeply stirred. 
Here, there, everywhere—everyone 
is talking. About the Oakland All- 
American Six. About its famous 
companion car, the Pontiac Six, 
now offered at surprising price re- 
ductions! 


Not a month has passed since 
this new All-American Oakland 
flashed into the field. [ts truly Amer- 
ican beauty has captured every eye. 
Its stamina has displayed itself on 
every type of American road. Its 
comfort, luxury and distinction 
have created new American stand- 
ards. And everyone is saying, 
*That’s the car!’ 


American beauty? Truly! Beauty 
revealed in longer, lower, more 
arresting lines and striking Duco 
colors. Beauty emphasized by 
higher radiator, smaller wheels and 
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Two Value Leaders 


sweeping full crown fenders. Beauty 
expressed in the best American tra- 
dition—and with a mastery which 
lends new luster to that famous em- 
blem, Body by Fisher. 


American stamina? No doubt! An 
engine of 212 cubic inches displace- 
ment. The largest used in a six of 
Oakland’s price—an engine which 
left the General Motors Proving 
Ground with a golden reputation. 
This, plus a more rugged chassis 
and notable new features of design, 
gives power, smoothness, snap and 
silence hitherto undreamed of. 


An All-American car for all Amer- 
«ie po 
ica! Bigger, better, brilliantly beau- 
tiful—offered at new low prices— 
and meeting every American de- 
mand for reliability, style and 
performance. 


An impressive car, beyond all 
doubt! A notable value, too! A 
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~ New Low Prices! 


value no less outstanding in its field 
than that which made the Pontiac 
Six the most successful car of its 
type ever introduced. 


And the Pontiac Six has won that 
success because it brought into the 
field of low-priced sixes, elements 
of beauty, endurance and comfort 
never before available at the price. 

The Pontiac Six is the lowest- 
priced six offering Bodies by Fisher. 

The Pontiac Six is the lowest- 
priced six combining the Fisher ad- 
vantages in body styling and con- 


struction with those elements of 


staunchness which have won the 
Pontiac Six international renown. 


The Pontiac Six is the lowest- 
priced six which brings to buyers 
the protection of three years’ prov- 





ing ground development, plus the 
assurance of millions of miles of 
supremely satisfactory service in the 
hands of almost 150,000 owners— 


—a satisfaction based on such 
features as the largest engine used 
in any low-priced six, an oiling sys- 
tem which forces oil through the 
engine at the rate of 250 gallons per 
hour at 35 M. P. H. and numerous 
unusual convenience features. 


Here truly are two value leaders— 
differing in size and detailed luxury 
—but one in fundamental good- 
ness. Here truly is a range of mod- 
els satisfying every motoring pref- 
erence! See them at the nearest 
Oakland-Pontiac dealer’s—learn the — Gguye 2 eS 
significance of the new low prices— — 
enjoy the revelation of a ride! 


5 Landau Sedan "845 


De Luxe Landau Sedan SQ25 


Pontiac Six De Luxe Delivery, $585 to $770. All pricesat factory 
Delivered prices include minimum handling charge 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN sor Gn ay on: thie Uanaeel induce tine Puneuaa te 
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Continued from Page 121 

power of mental! suggestion. That, by the 
y, is one of the subjects that I have long 
felt he has been remiss in. He must study 

at chapter carefully. Then, too, there are 
certain other salient chapters in the book 
which I feel, from my observation of him, 
that he should concentrate upon. For ex- 
ample, I should feel more hopeful of his 
passing the examination if he mastered 
(Chapter yt te 

‘Oh, you mean the one about the inner 

trata of energy,” said Joan, brightening 

. *‘He’s interested in that subject. He 
has a lot of those inner strata himself.” 

‘Yes. Then, too, there are certain gen- 
eral principles of psychology which every 

tudent should master. They are rather 
ably summarized, if I do say so myself, in 
( ‘hapter ti 

“That's the one about rationalizing our 
fears, prejudices and desires,” said Joan. 

‘How well you know my book!” The 
professor allowed himself asmile. ‘I think 

‘hapter 52 is also important, don’t you?” 

Joan made no audible comment, although 
she knew—or perhaps it was because she 
knew—that Chapter 52 included an inter- 
esting passage on What We Mean by a 
Sense of Honor. 

The professor was looking out of the win- 
dow now, and Joan was looking at the back 
of his head and wondering what was going 
on inside of it. Probably the professor did 
not quite realize it himself. If he ever did 
later, it might make an interesting new 
chapter for the revised edition of his nota- 
ble book on psychology. 

“Of course, if you tell me to do so,” the 
girl said at last; ‘I'll advise my pupil to 

neentrate upon those salient chapters.” 

I always advise my students to concen- 
trate upon their weakest points,” said the 
professor. 

‘Thank you,’”’ said Joan, going to the 
door. ‘“‘ We all have our weak points.” 

“Good luck to your pupil,’ he called 
after her. 

‘Well!’ she said to herself as she walked 
down the hall. ‘‘But I'll have to follow or- 
rs. If they won’t let us have the honor 
ystem, I suppose I'll have to use the dis- 
honor system. What else can those who 
know too much about human nature ex- 
pect?” 

‘All right,”’ said Pete, “‘all right. I al- 
ways do as you tell me. But where did you 
get that word ‘salient’?” 

“Oh, I know lots of things you don’t 
know. Now beat it to your room and tie a 
wet towel around your head.” 

“Don’t worry about me. I’m going to 
write a darn good paper.” 

And he did. 

It was a cinch,” said Pete, 
strutting in to report to his tutor. ‘‘ Best 
paper I ever wrote. You're a grand teacher. 
But say, how did you get that hunch? You 
must be a mind reader.” 

“No, Im one of those obvious, trans- 
unromantic modern females who 
»w how to handle their hereditary 





‘ 


**Gosh! 


parent. 
d ym’t kr 
foes.” 
‘**What the deuce are you talking about?” 
“*About psychology. What do I usually 
talk to you about?” 


vil 

& IMMENCEMENT seemed to be noise, 

/ heat, blare, bands; parades, proms, 
house parties; old grads, new ones; pretty 
girls, plain ones; mothers, fathers, flowers; 
ilumni and alumnew; class reunions and 
liquor; academic processions, academic 
orations, announce- 
ments and the valedictory address. Then 

veral hundred youths and maidens were 
ishered out into the world with nice little 
as tor conquering it. 
Well, Pete’s name was among those read 
out before the muititude as having won the 
He had made up 
his back work and passed his final examina- 


gowns, academic guff; 


‘ 


degree of bachelor of arts. 


tions —all of them, even the one in psychol- 
ogy. It was a great achievement, and his 
father had come on to witness his triumph. 


But this great moment in the life of Peter 
White, Jr., to which he had looked forward 
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so long and for which he had worked so 
hard, was transformed, within the space of 
three seconds, from the glory of victory to 
the tragedy of despair. Joan Martin was 
announced as the successful candidate for 
the fellowship, and in that moment of clear 
vision—no, three seconds—Pete lost all 
faith in woman, and that is a terrible way 
to begin life. 

He saw why she had made him work so 
hard. ‘‘ Everything depends on it,’”’ she had 
said. It was to win the fellowship. She 
had solemnly told him that she did not 
want it, that it would bore her. All along 
she must have planned to return and work 
next year with that despicable professor. 
That accounted for her coldness while she 
tutored him. That explained her evasive 
answers to his questions about her future. 
He had been duped and deceived by the 
woman he had trusted and adored. 

“Well, boy,”’ said his father, ‘‘you’ve got 
it, and it does you great credit. But I never 
expected you to—especially at a coeduca- 
tional plant.” He laughed to cover his 
pride and gratification. ‘I still don’t know 
how it happened.” 

‘Neither did I,”” mumbled his namesake, 
“until this morning.” 

“Well, you needn’t look so mad about it. 
What’s the matter with you?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said the boy. ‘I merely 
made a mistake—that’s all.” 

““What the devil are you talking about, 
Pete?” 

“You could never understand. Come 
on, we've got to lunch at the Martins’, you 
know.” 

“‘Got to?”’ That was a clew, and before 
luncheon was finished, the keen-eyed old 
man understood some of it. 

Pete had congratulated Joan with great 
dignity. He told her he was glad that she 
had won what she wanted and wished her 
great success. He thought he was doing it 
very well, and got a certain cold kick out of 
it. He said he would be obliged to excuse 
himself early to attend to his packing. 

“‘T’m leaving tonight for the East, with 
father,’’ he said. 

That was news to his father, who said 
nothing, but was learning much. 

The girl was also dignified, and expressed 
the opinion that it would be very pleasant 
for both of them to travel East together. 

Mr. White, looking on, could hardly keep 
his face straight. Pete did not see that. He 
did not even observe the inquiring glances 
of the Martins. He thought of nothing but 
his own suffering. A servant announced 
that Professor Sinclair wished to speak to 
Miss Martin on the telephone. Joan and 
that man Sinclair! 

Gradually he perceived, through the mist 
of misery, that his father seemed very much 
interested in this heartless girl who had 
destroyed his son’s faith in woman. Mr. 
White suggested after luncheon that she 
take him about the campus and show him 
the sights. 

“Of course!” thought Pete. ‘He has 
fallen for her.” But then everyone did—all 
ages, both sexes. ‘If they only knew her as 
she really is!’’ he thought. 

Joan seemed to like the old man at once. 
She said that she would be charmed to take 
a walk with him. 

“Don’t forget, darling,” said Mrs. Mar- 
tin, ‘that Mr. Sinclair is driving you to the 
tea at the country club.” 

“‘She won't forget,” thought Pete. “If I 
don’t see you again, Joan—why—good- 
by.” 

“Oh, but you will. You’re dining with us 
this evening.” 

“’Praid not. I'll have to hustle with my 
packing.” 

“Oh, yes, he will,” said the old man. 
“Come on, Joan. Don’t bother with him.” 
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And she walked out of his life forever with 
his father. What a strange way for the love 
of your life to walk out of it! 

Later in the afternoon, the old man 
dropped in at the room and took the same 
seat he had occupied on the occasion of an- 
other and very different call, and watched 
his namesake packing furiously. Finally, 
finishing his cigar, he said, ‘‘ Well, boy, so 
far as I can make out, you haven't even 
learned anything about women in this co- 
educational institution.” 

Pete paused in his packing and gave his 
father a pitying look. Fathers never know 
anything about girls. How can they? 
They’re too old. She must have arrived at 
the country club with that man Sinclair by 
this time. He would never see her again. 

“Far be it from me to contradict you,” 
said Pete, trying to recapture the casual 
smile of a previous occasion, “‘ but I elected 
a pretty heavy schedule in that branch of 
knowledge at my dear old alma mater, and 
I’ve done considerable optional work out- 
side of regular hours.”” Then he added bit- 
terly, “‘I know enough about women, thank 
you, to last me a lifetime.” 

“‘Isthatso?’’ asked his father. “‘ Well, I’m 
always misjudging you. For my part, I’m 
just beginning to appreciate coeducation. 
That little Martin girl, for example. I’ll 
take back what I said about your class- 
mate. She’s no peach. She’s an angel and 
a darling, and if I were in your place I'd go 
and tell her so.” 

“*T did once—when I thought she was.” 

“Oh, you don’t think she is any more? 
Well, of course you understand such mat- 
ters better than I, but I don’t entirely agree 
with you.” 

“That shows how little you know about 
it,’’ said Pete, and turned to his trunk again. 

The old man let him pack a while and 
took one of Pete’s cheap cigarettes, having 
exhausted the supply of his own cigars. 

‘‘What’s the matter with her, Pete?”’ 

‘‘That’s a question I'd rather not discuss 
with you, sir.” 

“T don’t blame you—and I don’t want 
you to. Discuss it with her.” 

“T don’t care to discuss anything with 
her ever again.” 

“Bad as that, eh?” 

“‘Oh, I know she looks good to you. She 
pulled the wool over your eyes as she did 
over mine. But I’ve learned my lesson. 
I’m through with women.” 

“Well, now, that’s too bad,” said his 
father. ‘I don’t suppose you'd care to tell 
me about it?” 

“No, sir, I wouldn’t. It’s too painful.” 
And then, to his own surprise, he did tell a 
little about it—even to his own father. He 
had never guessed it would come to that— 
discussing the girl question with his own 
father. It showed how desperate he was. 
Finally he actually heard himself saying, ‘“‘I 
want your advice. Suppose you were in my 
place, what would you do?” 

“T once asked your advice, Pete, sitting 
right here in this same chair. I’ve never 
forgotten your reply. I liked it. I’ll give 
you the same answer. Tell that woman to 
go to hell.” 

Pete looked up. Apparently his father 
was serious. ‘“‘She had no right to make a 
fool of you, and you would be an idiot to 
stand for it. You’re no longer a boy 
you’re a man—a college graduate. It’s be- 
neath your dignity. I wouldn’t let awoman 
treat me that way, if I were you, and get 
away with it. There are some things that a 
man can’t stand—and oughtn’t to. Don’t 


take it lying down. Go and tell her what 
you think of her. Give her the devil. Tell 
her to go to hell.” 
“Do you really think I ought todothat?”’ 
“Certainly I do. I wouldn’t respect you 
if you didn't. 


Neither would she. Show 
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her that you’re not a man to be trifled with 
I'll finish your packing. Go and tell her 
now, before it’s too late.” 

“‘I believe you’re right,’’ said Pete. “I 
will. I’m not going to let anybody treat me 
that way.” 

“‘Good! That’s the way to talk!’”’ And 
as Pete hurried down the stairs, the old man 
leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

Pete had to wait until Doctor Sinclair’s 
smart roadster brought her back. Waiting 
is such agony. But the psychologist drove 
away again at once. 

“Oh,” said Joan, “ 
you here.”’ 

Pete said, ‘‘ How do you do?” But some- 
how he didn’t feel like telling her to go to 
hell, exactly. Perhaps, as in his father’s 
own case, some months earlier, the real 
trouble was that he didn’t want her to go to 
hell. He decided to give her a chance. Like 
his father, he would be generous and for- 
give her, if he could. ‘Look here, Joan, be- 
fore I say good-by to you forever, I think it 
only fair to give you an opportunity to ex- 
plain.” 

“Oh, do you? How generous of you! To 
explain that if it weren’t for me you would 
not have got your degree or your job?” 

“T’ve already thanked you for that. You 
needn’t remind me of it. What I want to 
know is why you worked me. You told me 
once that you detested teaching, that the 
fellowship would bore you.” 

“Oh, well, I’ve got to do something, 
haven’tI? And weall learn to like what we 
can do well. Anyone who could get you 
through college must be a born teacher. 
Professor Sinclair says so.”’ 

“We'll leave him out of this discussion,”’ 
said Pete with great dignity. 

“Tf it weren’t for him I would never have 
had a chance to tutor you.” 

“T’ll admit that you have taught me a 
great deal about psychology,”’ Pete went on 
bitterly —‘‘a great deal that is not in books. 
I suppose you enjoyed it.” 

“Yes; didn’t you?” 

“TI did at the time. I don’t now. You 
persuaded me to study by letting me hope 
and believe ug 

that you would get your diploma 
and your job. Well, you’ve got them. What 
more do you want?” 

‘*Tell me the truth, Joan. 
did you not deceive me?” 

There was a pause. 

“Yes—if you want to put it that way.” 

““And you’re keeping something back 
from me now?” 

““Yes. I might as well be honest about 
it. I’ve been deceiving you for some time.” 

“You dare say that to my face?” 

She bowed her head. ‘‘ Your father said 
I mustn't let you go away deceived.” 

“Oh, Joan, how could you? You know 
why I came here to college— you made me. 
You know why I cut out boozing and pet- 
ting—you made me. You made me amount 
tosomething. You made aman of me. You 
even made a student of me. And now 
Oh, Joan, how could you play upon my love 
for you?” 

“Did I do all that?” 

“You know you did.”’ 

“‘Then it seems to me I’ve done enough. 
It’s time you did something for yourself. 
Oh, Pete, Pete, don’t make me do it all! 
I can’t ask you to marry me. I’d like to 
but I haven’t learned how. I’m only a 
eoed.”’ 

A reasonable suggestion, and Pete, as 
usual, took her advice. 

In the course of time, 
way back to earth again. 

“But how about that fellowship?” he 
asked. 

‘“T’ve resigned. I just told Johnny so. I 
learned enough about psychology to land a 
better job.” 

‘You mean me?” 

““My, no! I landed you long ago. I’ve 
got a place in the bond department of a 
friend’s bank in New York.” 

‘““Who’s your friend?” 

‘*Peter White, Sr.”’ 


I didn’t expect to see 


Did you or 


they came part 


(THE END) 
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JO golfer should miss 
1 this chance to inject a 
bit of certainty into a very un- 
certain game. 
King! 


every yard of distance and all 


Play the Silver 


the putting accuracy any man 
deserves. And you have the 
big psychological advantage 
of playing the best ball made. 
Golfers who play the Silver 
King find they get 15 to 25 
yards longer flight. 
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With it you are sure of 


acting just reasonably decent to Bob Lam- 
bert. And some day you will find out that 
old friends are the best friends and that a 
lot of your new friends are not worth the 
powder to blow them up.” 

Having said this, she began to cry and 
hurried on down the street. 

Though I was sorry to see the way 
Geneva looked at things, I did not waste 
any time moaning over her attitude. I did 
not have to; I was out every night and 
enjoying myself. 

The boss, a great fan for all kinds 
sports, had raised my salary, saying, 
‘‘Norman, we are certainly glad to have red 
blood in this concern. If you put the same 
punch and nerve into your work that you 
have proved is yours, you are scheduled 
for the top and there is no stopping you.” 

A vaudeville agent in Chicago had writ- 
ten asking if I would consider a stage career, 
and stating that an investment of a few 
hundred dollars would soon net me thou- 
sands. And one night at Sam’s pool parlor 
there was actually a fight because two fel- 
lows got sore at each other while erowd- 
ing up to hear me tell my story. 

Everywhere I went I would be slapped on 
the back and parties would say, ‘‘ Norman, 
you are sure one nervy kid. You have got 
the stuff. There is no comparing your feat 
with what Bob Lambert did. I suppose you 
have heard that after going to Chicago and 
trying to get a job as a professional life- 
saver, Bob is back again and working at his 
old job. That is all he is good for, the 
big bum. 

I often wished that Fulbert would wake 
up out of his semiconscious state and give 
his personal account of all that had hap- 
pened, because I often felt a modest feeling 
when telling my own story, though I rarely 
added anything which had not actually 
taken place. But while Doctor Porrit’s 
diagnosis was encouraging, Fulbert contin- 
ued in a semiconscious condition, never 
speaking more than one or two words at a 
time. Thus, when it came to publicity, I 
was obliged to rely on myself. And I did 
the best I could. 

The climax of my popularity was reached 
at the Annual Charity Bazaar, where one of 
the ladies asked me to come and exhibit my 
photographs, gloves and other apparatus 
for ten cents admission, and every time a 
group got inside my booth I was to tell the 
story of my feat. On the last night of the 
bazaar a crowd blew in from the Belmore 
Country Club. They were a little teed up, 
but after listening to my story they had me 
write my name with an appropriate senti- 
ment on various cards, for which they paid 
the bazaar five dollars apiece. 

‘Well, Norman,” said Doctor Porrit as I 
left the hall at 10:30, “how do you enjoy 
being a celebrity? Have you had enough 
of the glare of publicity or do you want a 
little more of this famous stuff?”’ 

‘Doctor,’ I replied, “I can truthfully 
say I am well pleased with what has hap- 
pened and I am glad I became famous, be- 
cause I like it fine.” 

‘Norman,” he said, with a peculiar ex- 
about his spectacles, ‘| remember 
your telling me once that you had always 
wanted a university education.” 

‘Yes,” I stated, ‘that was my ambi- 
tion sid 

*Perha 


press ion 


ps you will never have a univer- 
sity education, Norman, but you are going 
to be educated just the same. You have 
a pre paid request for one wonderful 
and you are going to get it. 

‘What do you mean, doctor?” 

‘Just what I say, Norman. And when 
you recover from the effects and under- 
stand what it means to be really educated, 
you will ejaculate: ‘Doctor Porrit, I would 
not trade that wonderful lesson I have just 
received for a hundred thousand dollars 
cash in the hand.’”’ 

I was all confused, not knowing just how 
serious to take him. ‘‘ Where will I get this 


lesson, doctor?”’ 


sent in 


lesson 
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ONE WONDERFUL LESS 


Continued from Page 13 


‘Right where you live, Norman—right 
where you live.”’ 

*“‘“And what will it cost?” 
kidding him along. 

“All you have, Norman, but it will be 
worth it and then some. And you are go- 
ing to get this wonderful lesson a little bit 
sooner than ordered, as a result of the con- 
dition of your friend Fulbert Harringwell.”’ 

“Is he worse, doctor? I have called 
every day and they always told me he was 
getting better.” 

“He was and he is. He emerged from his 
state of coma at 7:30 this evening, and.he is 
now busy trying to remember what hap- 
pened, with interesting results. Did you 
ever see anybody thrown to the wolves, 
Norman?” 

“No,” I answered; 
can remember.” 

“That is a good thing, Norman, because, 
unless all signs are misleading, you are go- 
ing to be thrown to the wolves yourself, and 
if you had ever seen it happen you might 
feel a bit discouraged at the prospect.” 


I continued, 


‘‘at least not that I 


mr 

HOUGH it was nearly eleven o'clock, I 

made up my mind to go over and see 
Fulbert right off and find out just what 
Doctor Porrit meant. 

As I turned in at the Harringwells’ front 
walk a couple of fellows who were leaving 
the house said, ‘‘ Hello, Norman; have you 
seen Fulbert?’ 

“No,” I said, ‘but Iam on my way.” 

“He has something to tell you,”’ was the 
response as, without waiting to answer my 
questions, they walked off laughing. 

Fulbert was sitting up in bed eating a 
baked ag 

“Hello, Norman. I just woke up a cou- 
ple of hours ago the same as if I had come 
out of a long dream. By the way, what 
happened to us that night, anyhow?” 

**Do you mean after the flash-light pow- 
der exploded?” 

‘I don’t remember that at all. All I re- 
member is standing at the top of the cliff 
and saying I would like a few explanations 
and then— blooey!”’ 

‘Listen, Fulbert, you certainly remem- 
ber seeing me climb down the cliff, 
we had a long conversation after I got to 
the ledge, and anyhow, you must remember 
something about those two snapshots you 
took at the top. I can show you those 
myself. They prove you took 


because 


photos 
them.” 

‘They prove somebody took them,”’ he 
stated, laying down his spoon. ‘ Yes, they 
sure prove somebody took them. Person- 
ally, all I remember is asking for a few ex- 
planations and then everything is blank 
By the way, if you found me unconscious at 
the bottom of the cliff, how did it happen 
that the ambulance picked me up at the 
top?” 

‘Because I thought if the ambulance 
came by the river road and went back the 
same way it would be too rough for you. 
That is why I packed you up by the side 
trail.” 

**You packed me all the way up?” 

ve i ag 

“Without anybody helping you?” 

“Te.” 

He looked at me for a minute and then 
said, “Ma, how about another baked 
apple?” 

‘Fulbert,”’ I said, “‘make a little effort. 
Try to think. Don't you remember how I 

started to go down from the ledge and how 
you said 

“Norman, you could talk like that all 
night and it’s God's truth I wouldn't re- 
member any more than I've told you. ‘I 
would like a few explanations,’ I said at the 
top of the cliff, and then—blooey! It was 
just as if somebody had socked me on the 
head with a sandbag.” 

I tried to elucidate a little more, but Mrs. 
Harringwell, coming with the apple, prac- 
tically forced me out of the room. 
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Needless to say I was sorry to find Ful- 
bert in that frame of mind, but I did not 
realize how quick base suspicions would 


spread or how serious would be their effect, 
until noon the next day, when [ called up 
the boss and told him I was sick. In away 
this was a fact, because I had hardly 

the night previous 


“‘Norman,” said the boss, ‘“‘this makes 
hird time in two weeks you have been 

sick on full pay. Evidently the mental 
strain of faking that cliff business must 
have been severe. We are beginning to feel 
you are an imaginative genius, Norman, 
and what you ought to do is to write plots 
for the movies, and as far as this office is 


concerned from now on you are free to do 
it. Ask the cashier for 
And he hung up. 

This was the first shock, but it was only 
the beginning, because from then on things 
went worse and worse. When I called up a 
girl for a date she was always busy. When 
I showed up at Sam’s place some loafer 
would start crawling under a pool table and 
yelling, ‘Don’t hit me, Norman; I haven't 
got a camera.”’ And then versation 
would start about whether the | 
knock a man out was with a loaded rubber 
hose or an old sock with sand in it. 

I will ask the kind indulgence of the 
reader for not describi ] 


} 
envelope 





a con 


est way to 


ng in detail the next 
few weeks of my life, which were certainly 
about as trying as any time any 





body ever 
passed anywhere 

Being now without a job I thought for a 
while I would just as soon leave Pleasant 
Point altogether and go where a man who 
had accomplished a feat of daring would be 
appreciated at his true value. But when I 
wrote the vaudeville agent in Chicago stat- 
ing I would be glad to aecept hi 
offer if he would put up the initial five hun 
dred himself, I not being able to provide 
same, he did not answer. And when I wroté 
to the Milwaukee paper offering to write a 
piece in my own words about the feat, they 
Nor did the stat 
university, to whom I wrote saying that in 
return for a good education I would take 
part in their athletic activities and cl 
only the lowest price cons 
living expenses, 

Day by day the bank account got lower. 
Once I tried to start a little business by 
uut to Indian Cliff 


for a dollar a head, which would include a 


generous 


did not answer either. 


arge 





stent with decent 


offering to take visitors ¢ 


l 


free lecture on how I accomplished my feat. 


But only one party accepted, and when we 


reached the spot he refused to pay a cent, 
explaining he had thought I was presenting, 
n veiled language, a bootlegging propos 


tion. 

But the final blow came from a 
who lectured in 
tain climbing. showed this 
Indian Cliff and asked if, in his 


a young man without experience 


scientist 
Pleasant Point on moun 
Somebody) 
scientist 
opinion, 
could make this descent at night using 
hands and feet only 
*No,”’ he replied, “‘it wou ci 

mountaineer; and he would need an alpen 
stock, plenty of rope, and lot ce 


On being told this the principal of the 
high school said that science could not lie, 
and thus that what the scientist had said 
was the truth and he was very sorry, as he 


had always thought I was an estimable 

young man 
Next mornir 

cendent of the 


when I met the superin 
Sunday school 
away as though not seeing n 

‘What is the matter, Mr. Melpus?” I 
asked, stepping in front of him 

‘Norman,” 


voice, “when I belie 


was the answer, In a severe 


ved ir you 7 rejoiced in 


your success, but lately I have been forced 
to admit to myself that your reputed ad 
venture was either a dream ora lie. And I 
want nothing whatever to do, Norman, 


either with dreamers or liars 
That afternoon at Sam’s, when I started 


] 


to explain my side of the case and why the 


Continued on Page 128 
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W here time 


truly precious... aud even seconds 


are a factor in safety! 


Wheels drone on clicking rails 
semaphores eleam 2G 
whistles shrick searching 
lights stab the night ow e Ge 
the Limited flashes by.... 


Elgin, too, plays a leading role in 
this restless drama of travel and car- 
riage... it is the preferred watch in 
that most exacting of services... the 
strict maintenance of the railroad 
schedule and the safeguarding of 


human life. 


WATCH WORD FOR ELEGAN 
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Candy— The Universal Gift— 
{ppropriate and -Appreciated 
{/:vays—BUNTE BROTHERS 


[i AVE dull care behind—pack your 
business worries away with your 
tuck a package of 
delightful Diana “Stuft’’ Confections in 
your week-end bag with the sport clothes 

and ho! for the country. 
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business clothes 
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. . tl . . ~ € ‘ i ia) nalad f were orig 
nated by Bunte Brothers. Best for chil 

n and goes four times as far as any 
other good candy. 
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Dhl 


Every pound contains 

21 different varieties. 

lf vour dealer can 
don't accept a 

supply you. Send 


not supply the genuine 
substitute. We will 
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and the price of the package you choose. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
alleged mountain-climbing expert was 
wrong, Sam said, ‘‘Listen, Norman, and 
take this from a friend: Everybody has 
heard your story and nobody believes it. If 
you want to tell it again go outside and tell 
it to the birdies.”’ 

“Tf I walk out of this place, Sam,”’ I re- 
sponded in a firm voice, ‘‘I will never walk 
back again.” 

“You will get a unanimous vote of 
thanks,” was Sam’s comment. ‘And as 
another bit of friendly advice, the next time 
you climb down any cliffs, try it in day- 
light and before witnesses. It will do you 
more good.”’ 

This criticism, or rather this suggestion, 
made by Sam had occurred to me inde- 
pendently some time before. But as often 
as I had thought of once again tackling In- 
dian Cliff cold shivers had run up and down 
my spinal column. 

There was a reason. 

At the moment when I accomplished my 
feat I had passed six weeks doing the hard- 
est kind of training and my muscles and 
nerves were in perfect condition. But more 
important than these was the way I felt. I 
had gone iftto the business because Bob 
Lambert had cut me out and because I was 
therefore desperate and did not care two 
cents whether I lived or died. In addition 
to my own feelings, I knew I had the public 


| sentiment backing me up, since a lot of 


prominent people about town were being 
rubbed the wrong way by seeing Bob put 
on airs and act the same as if he had really 
done something. 

Now, as a result of sitting up nights, 
smoking too much, and quitting all exer- 


| cise, I was no longer in good condition. In- 


DIANA “Stutt” 


stead of scoffing at life and death, I had 
changed entirely and had, in fact, become 
rather partial to the idea of living. As for 
the public sentiment, as much as same had 
previously been for me it was now turned 
completely about and jabbing me at every 
turn. 

People that a couple of weeks before had 
been slapping me on the back were now re- 
peating stories of how I had lured Fulbert 
Harringwell to the top of Indian Cliff and 
sandbagged him in order to steal his watch. 
And one party who, the day after the feat, 
had successfully borrowed ten dollars off 
me, was whispering to all and sundry that 
I had come to Pleasant Point after serving 
a two-year sentence at Waupun, the result 
of trying to poison my grandmother. And 
the only foundation for this black lie was 
the fact that I had been brought up in the 
city of Waupun, where my father was a 
respected employe in one of the leading 
banks. 

Everybody, even including girls I had 
taken to shows and dinners, seemed to be 
down on me. People who passed me on the 
street would say, “Hello, Norman; how 
was the climbing last night? Lots of dew 
on the rocks?”’ 

And even Fulbert Harringwell demeaned 
himself to remark, ‘‘ Let me know when you 
pull your next stunt, Norman. I have 
bought a football helmet and taken out a 
life-insurance policy, so I’m all set.”” After 
supporting these and similar Smart Aleck 
eracks, sometimes it did not seem to me 
that I had enough nerve left to slide down 
the banisters. 

And, in addition to all this, every time I 
looked at my savings-bank book I got weak 
and had to hold onto a chair, because the 
amount of cash left therein was less than 
ten dollars. 

On leaving Sam’s place I had strolled 
over to River Park and, seated on a bench, 
was mulling over the situation and prob- 
ably looking as discouraged as I felt, when 
a cheerful voice said, ‘‘ Well, Norman, how 
is the world treating you?” 

It was Doctor Porrit. 


Iv 
N A FEW words I told him how my feel- 
ings were being outraged. ‘‘And the 
worst of it is,’’ I said, “I actually did climb 
down Indian Cliff. I did it at midnight, 
using only Nature’s tools.” 
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The doctor seated himself on the bench 
beside me. 

“I don’t doubt your word, Norman, but 
other people do.”’ 

“They are sore,’’ I said bitterly, ‘‘be- 
cause I became famous.” 

“Those are the truest words your lips 
have ever uttered, Norman. Nothing re- 
volts humanity more than to see a boob 
neighbor become famous. If only he werea 
resident of Peking or Suez, it wouldn’t be 
so bad. It is the fact that we know him per- 
sonally that hurts. We may admire him 
some, but we hate him a lot more. And 
when anything happens to justify our feel- 
ings, we are right on the job, ready to give 
him the razz or a good swift kick in the 
pants, depending on whether he has been 
knocked conscious or unconscious. And we 
are all like that except a few hypocrites who 
are a lot worse.”’ 

I said something, but not very plain. 

The doctor put his hands in his pockets. 
“Tt is a bad business, Norman, this becom- 
ing famous. Take your own .case. You 
were considered one of the model young 
men of the community, with many friends, 
a growing bank account, and a nice girl 
willing to share your life. And now you 
admit yourself that there is no Santa 
Claus.” 

“T climbed down Indian Cliff at mid- 
night,’’ I repeated between gritted teeth. 

“‘T am sure you did, Norman, and as a 
result you have received one wonderful les- 
son, and if you are only willing to profit by 
it you will find it better than a university 
education. Nobody passes through life, 
Norman, without getting at least one of 
these wonderful lessons, and I am glad to 
say I have had mine.” 

Doctor Porrit leaned back on the bench. 

““When I was a lad of eighteen I decided 
to become famous myself. My father was 
a doctor, but what pleased him more than 
any compliment on his medical skill was 
when people said, ‘What muscles you have, 
doctor! I believe you could give our young 
men of today cards and spades and then 
beat them.’ 

“It was my father’s privilege as well as 
his pleasure to take me out in the woodshed 
every morning for a few brisk minutes with 
the boxing gloves. One morning some 
months before my nineteenth birthday I 
decided I would surprise the good old man, 
and I did. 

‘“**Where did you learn that right upper- 
cut?’ he asked, when he had finally picked 
himself up out of the kindling. 

“*Father,’ I said, ‘I am going to tell you 
the truth. About six months ago I began 
taking up boxing seriously at the Rover 
Athletic Club. I learned so fast that almost 
from the start I have had to pull my 
punches to avoid injuring you, and during 
the last three months I have been fighting 
in the preliminaries at the R. A. C. under 
the name of Battling Lannigan. And for 
the next semi-wind-up I am going to be 
featured in a bout with Kid Peanuts from 
Chicago. Mitt me, dad—mitt me.’ 

“‘T can still remember the look of admira- 
tion and other emotions that crossed his 
face while I made these revelations. 

““*Oh,’ he said, ‘so under the name of 
Battling Lannigan you are going to fight 
Kid Peanuts in the semi-wind-up.’ 

““* Yes,’ I said, ‘and instead of attending 
medical school, I am going to make my 
profession the squared circle, where I have 
already become famous locally.’ 

‘“** Already famous locally,’ he repeated, 
tearing away with his teeth at the lacings of 
his glove. 

““* Yes,’ I said, ‘I can claim without exag- 
geration that I am already famous locally.’ 

““*Well, then,’ said the good old man, 
‘whether you decide to go to medical school 
or not, the time has come when you can ap- 
preciate the blessings of an education and I 
am going to start yours this morning with a 
wonderful lesson.’ 

“So saying and without wasting any 
more words, he shucked off his right glove 
and grabbed out of the corner a soap- 
premium picture entitled Playing Grandma 

Continued on Page 131 
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The improved Shaler Patch especially designed 
for Balloon tires is the result of months ef study 
by Shaler chemists in collaboration with the ex- 
perimental departments of two of the largest tire 
companies, It stands the constant flexing of lou 
pressure tires u ithout effec t, and, of cour se, pro- 
vides a new margin of performance on high 
pressure tires where the service is less severe. 


RY it! Put a Shaler Patch on some old tube. Tug on it 
with a pair of pliers until something gives. That “some- 
thing” will be the tube. The patch can’t come off—it’s vul- 
canized in place—welded with heat. 
Think what such a patch means in saving your tires—and 
saving you trouble. It stops tire damage at its source. 
Patches that can’t come off preserve the pressure in your tires 


—protect them against the ravages of under-inflation. By The Easiest and Safest 

. ° = . as 7 > - > 
keeping your tubes like new, Shaler Patches keep your tires Repair for Punctures 
constantly dependable. The Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer 
“ repairs punctures by welding rubber 


to rubber—vulcanizing. It makes 
this laboratory process (used by tire 


This strikes home with any motorist—a saving in money, a saving 





in time, and a saving in trouble. But it’s only half of the story. The a in making tires) so 
~ r ° ° es c ° . simple and safe rat even a chilk 

Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer is, as well, the simplest, safest, and easiest can do it. 
m4 f fi ing . > I S$ < ] ray 2 | , fi » All , 2. | To make a repair, you simply 
means of fixing punctures. It’s always ready for use. you neec clam a Shaler Porch: teat Unit 
is amatch. No gasoline—no muss. More than 65 million times last ome puncture light the fuel,giv 
m4 Se ° ° ua five minutes to Coot; the scTeu 
year, motorists fixed their punctures this better way. the clamp and throw the little fuel 


pan away. That's all. No gasoline 
no muss. The repaired tube is as 


Be sure you have a Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer in your car 


2 : good as new and ready for immedi 
today. You'll find them in stock wherever auto accessories are 


alte use 

carried. If you have a Shaler now, be sure you have a supply 

of the new Shaler Patches especially designed for Balloon tires. 
The SHALER Company — 

’ ’ Shaler Outfit complete including Vulcanizer 

World’s Headquarters for Tire Repair Equipment lire Roughener, one dozen improved Patch 
1207 Fourth Street -Waupun, Wisconsin @-Heat Units and complete instructions fo 
Branch Factories: Beeston, Eng., and Montreal, Can repairing rubber goods of all kinds, $1.50 


Extra Patch-@-Heat Units, per dozen, 7 5« 


Py n ¢ 
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HEN summer suns are burning hot, 
then’s the test of bathroom facilities. 
... A insists on a minimum of two 
aths a day. B wants her bath when she 
wants it. C likes to loll luxuriously, by the 
hour, in the brimming cool. . . . Just one more 
bathroom makes an unbelievable difference — 
and is easy to have—in most houses. A five- 
















The Kohler Electric Sink washes 


ngly, hygienically clean, 









ure of a button. The 
best servant of the “ Electric Twen- 


ties’’—the modern sink, electrified! 





THE KOHLER ELECTRIC 





by-six space; a modest investment which 
makes your house much more valuable; Kohler 
Plumbing Fixtures for highest quality at no 
higher cost—and there you are! Ask your 
plumber about the graceful, beautiful fix- 
tures that are signed with the name “ Kohler” 
fused in superb and spotless enamel. And 
write for Booklet E. 


KOHLER CoO., Founded 1873, KOHLER, WIS. : Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. : Branches in Principal Cities 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 


5 Made in several styles, there is a 

: | Kohler Electric Sink for your kitch- 
en. Your own plumber will in- 
stall it —on convenient payments 

© Write for descriptive booklet 
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Continued from Page 128 
and entire 


oak frame.” 





“Why did your father pick up the 


soap-premium picture ent tled Playing 


Grandma I asked as the doctor paused. 


‘“*Because, Norman, it was the only ade- 


juate educational implement he could lay 
his hands on. By the time he finished that 
wonderful lesson I had made up my mind 


that if I ever had to become famous aga 








I would do it in some ob way I Irom 
the spotlight of publ ty ar i that I would 
never tell anybody about it. Nothing 


Ke succe 


Norman, when it makes you 


lamous too fast It is too bad human na- 
ture is that way, but that is the way it 

“IT climbed down Indian Cliff at mid 
} I remarked after a moment 

‘I am sure you did, Norman, but that 

where you and I stand alone. So if I were 
you I think I should stop talking about th« 
matter altogether and let the public turn it 
valuable attention elsewhere. Later on, 


when truth crushed to earth rises again, 


maybe Pleasant Point will once more make 
a hero of you. Thir t ove , 

After Doctor Porrit left me I passed a 
minute thinking, and it was one of the bit 


terest minutes of my life But his word 


had made an impression and I could see 





that, however unfair to myself, in a cert: 
way what he had said was the trutl And 


I had just started home with the full inten- 





n the future 


tion of beginning life over and 
never mentioning Indian Cliff unless asked 
about same, when I ran into Geneva Werle. 

‘Oh, Norman,” she said, without any in- 
troduction whatever, “I have something I 
must say to you.” 

There were tears in her eyes, and when I 
tried to dodge, she moved fir st 

“You know I am your 
and you must listen to me. Norman, why 
don’t you be frank and tell the whole trut} 
Admit you never climbed down Indiar 
Cliff and t 
Explain w 


sure everybody will forgive y 





lat 1t Was just a pract 


} i 
hat really happened and I an 


will stop saying the terrible t 
now being repeated all over towr 

There were a couple of seconds when I 
did not know whether I would be able to 
control myself or not. What I wanted to 
do most was to pick up a ror k and heave it 
through the nearest plate-glass window. It 
made me boil to think that afte Nnavir 
risked my neck in the interests of the 
American 
Geneva Werle, should turn around and cal 
Right then and ther 
I said to myself, ‘* This is too much, and it 
is the last insult I will stand for 

““Miss Werle,” I said aloud, ‘I have told 
the whole truth and nothing but the trut! 
and I am not only going to stick to it but I 
am going to prove it. Tomorrow is Satur- 
day. There is a Sunday-school picnic at In- 
dian Cliff Park. Well, I will not only be 
there, but in the presence of all who wish to 
see the feat I will descend Indian Cliff for 


public everybody, includ ne 


me a liar and worse. 


the second time 

“*Norman,’ t 
ened cry, “for my sake, please don’t do 
anything so ridiculous.” 

‘“My mind is made up, Miss Werle,”’ I 
responded in an icy voice. And having said 
this I walked on past her and down the 
street as though she did not exist. 


he said, with a little fright- 





y surrounded by a substantial 














' 
night nor was L able to semy eyes during 
the next day. I did not even have t 
energy or nerve to wa it and oO} 
more at Indian Cliff or re tomyr 
the details of the path I had worked out. | 
mere] hung iround rT r | 
cigarettes and matche iW t 
hour to come 

At five minutes to 4 r t 
r, | reached the yund t 
lay hool I was uny t ] ed 
to see, away down be 4 1 ( 
cliff, a gang of about ed and 
loafers gathered around 
l'wenty-four hours o tte dict had 
not made me lteel a t $ | it 
pe ta le m 1de¢ r « iW 
By a strong effort of will I t off the 
tobacco taste that kept g 
i turning my back to the ( 
Sunday school and Mr. Me t 
de ot tt wuard fra 
Ladies and gentlemer I i lu 
wallowing a couple of time ‘lam abo 
to repeat [or yu i il Uf eat wv 
I previously performed here at midnight 
ind I will ask ar Kept t ent t nd 
ome torw d and search r ) Se | i 
no apparat of any kind except Nat 
too And I will further state tl I am 
prepared to fo eit five thousar to 
inyone who will prove that my) ne! 
descent was not mad and are. | 
thermore I will state ther ‘ 
no ker n tl town W ) ‘ ) yr to é 
asta aaa e 
That was a is I got I | ! i 
pronounced the two word smoKed i 
when it seemed as if all those cigarettes I 
had been inhaling imped uy mu ! 
ou " iT a m ‘ net a me rie I act To i ‘ 
myself from ng 1 took twe | 
i 
I rememb earing a gas] m the su 
da nool a m elt ex not ove { 
edge, and I rememb«e rtogra tt 
dried gra and little pebble is Ur 
past me And that the t thing I d 
emembe except the wind wh ginr 
ta 
Vv 
\ Y NEXT recollectior hecoming 
4 Saeed my eyes had been open [ 
a long time and that I wa ooking Up ata 
white ceiling 
“Well, Norman,” said a familiar nice 
how does the young | feel tl 
PM 
rurning my head slightly I saw Doctor 
Porrit He wa tting beside my bed ina 
m room that 1 to be all fu yf 
flowe nd baskets of fruit and ’ 
la tie 
Did I get down the cliff?”’ I asked ‘ 
we { t 
As far tne ledge Norman, you went 
down fl ng It was one of the most rapid 
descents ever seen in these part hey had 
t ¢ lin the alarm for our local fire laddi« 
to get ou up to het 





from my disappointn ; l asked 
‘Who sent all th tuff in? 

I will not attempt to deceive 1, Nor- 
man. There has been a tremendous reac- 
tior ! ou fa ) s f flows nd r t 
and frosted cakes come mostly from variou 
local organizations a 1} te] so! oO 
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A Scene Near Weston, West Virginia 
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THE NEXT FEW YEARS 


The fight for truth has not been an easy 

mnquest, but it ha 
point of recording seven new inventions a 
minute instead of one important discovery 
a century. We no longer look with suspi 
cion upon every innovation. We do not 
believe that the installation of a lightning 
rod on top of a farm building is an inter 
ference with the workings of Divine Prov 
dence. We have cast aside all the nonsense 
about the positions of the planets and the 
moon in the signs of the zodiac determining 
the fate of the newborn child. And thank 
heaven we no longer wait for a sign from 
the astrologer that it is now safe to proceed 
with the annual spring ceremonial of a tub 
bath after a winter of bod'ly abstinen 
from soap and water 

We are getting a new conception of ma- 
terialism and opening our eyes to the trvth 
that there is no separating the spiritual 
from the material realm. We no longer for- 
get that we are a part of Nature and that 
Nature moves steadily and surely toward 
definite ends without any regard whatever 
for the sentimental reasons which so largely 
control human actions. We agree that ma- 
terialism stands for efficiency and conserva- 
tion. We understand that it is opposed to 
smoke because smoke cuts off God’s sun- 
light, which is the chief ally of health. We 
recognize that it is opposed to dirty mor- 
als, dirty air, dirty water, dirty streets, 

else that means 
a waste of time, energy and wealth. 

Materiali 
of the ages that beings low in the scale of 
evolution must receive guidance from a 
Higher Wisdom. It will turn us from studies 
of abstract matters of small importance 
to vital problems. The 40,000,000 wage 
earners in the United States lose nearly 10 
per cent of their time on account of sick- 
ness; they spend six times as much for fire 
protection as for health protection; and of 
this great army of people in America, more 
than 500,000 die each year between the 
ages cf 40 and 60 from old-age diseases that 
are largely preventable and that have their 
origin in some part of the digestive tract. 

A chemist in a laboratory can bring to- 
gether three or four useful substances that 
by themselves are perfectly harmless, and 
through this mixing operation he may pro- 
duce a compound having death-dealing 
qualities. But after thousands of years of 
experience in eating, man knows very little 
about the transformations that take place 
in good foods that turn into poisons when 
mixed together in the human stomach. The 
famous British physician, Sir William Ar- 
buthnot Lane, tells us that the increase 
in cancer which horrifies the world today 
is due largely to self-cr 
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poor roads and everything 





sm does not oppose the lesson 





reated poisons. 


Taking the Credit 
No 


| 
struggle for better health, greater human 
happiness and a cleaner civi «tion can 
be separated from things divine. It is only 
through the cold reasoning of the material- 
istic mind that remedies will be found for 
most of today’s ills. After all, is not the 
disagreement on this point more a matter of 
definition of the subject of the contro- 
versy? What may be cailed materialism 
by one is often a far different thing to an- 


other. 


orce that is directly engaged in a 








It is impossible for mankind to advance: 
the speed we have maintained recently 
without running into difficulties. The foll) 
of it is that we credit ourselves with the 
creation of all that is good, and blame ma- 





terialism for the evil effects of uncontrolled 
human nature. It is for this very reason 
that the materialistic mind—which, after 
all, is the scientific mind—now recognizes 


the urgent need for diverting some atten- 
tion from the control of the forces of Na- 
ture to the control of human instincts. The 


at mistake of this age has been in over- 





looking t 


man’s nature to scientific progress. 


ie vital necessity of adjusting 
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We have not yet reached that plane of 
intelligence where we can wear the girdle of 
wealth with becoming meekness. It is for 
this reason that we must keep alive an as- 
sociation with our ancestors by studying 
their character, accompanying them in 
their undertakings, 


sufferings and successes, and thereby shar- 





contemplating the 


ing in the rewards that come to those who 
still hold reverence for the lessons of ex- 
perience. 

An era of prosperity very often is like a 
ray of the sun, that the least obstacle can 
interrupt. It is a time when the fires on 
many altars go out, when folks let go the 
bridle, when a minimum of attention is 
given to the mending of faults, when every- 
thing is on a grand scale and we depart 
from the fundamentals of earning and say- 
ing, and when the curtain is drawn aside 
disclosing hidden character—now repre- 
sented to some extent by our toleration for 
dirt on the stage and in literature. Even 
materialism knows that when earthly goods 
are permitted to rise as high as our hearts 
they begin to bury us alive. 


Trustees of Tomorrow 


It is romances like that of Henry Ford 
which have developed in many a contempt 
for methods that build success surely but 
slowly. Here was a case where thirteen 
original stockholders put in a few thou- 
sand dollars and took out tens of millions. 
Or perhaps we are influenced by such fai 
like tales as that of the development of the 
chain store in America. It is an amazing 
fact that if in 1912 one had put $10,000 
into our ten largest companies operating 


> 


chain stores, placing $ 
ten, this investment today would be worth 
$277,000. It is no wonder that so many 
folks have come to believe that the road to 
fortune is a crowded highway with an easy 
footing over all the steep places. We turn 
our eyes to spectacular achievements and 
lose sight of the thousands of failures. 

Two things cause a great deal of human 
distress. One is striving to make life fit the 
molds of yesterday. The other is trying to 
visualize tomorrow in the light of today’s 
conditions. We are being educated to be- 
lieve that present prosperity is constructed 
on a new foundation, one cornerstone of 
which is the Federal Reserve Act. This law 
appears to provide the most perfect bank- 
ing system that the world has ever known. 
We hope it will keep us solidly on a gold 
standard, for it allows the expansion or con- 
traction of credit to meet any demand or 
mstance. Under this system 
we cannot use worthless paper money such 
as gave us the phrase, ‘‘ Not worth a conti- 
nental,”’ during our War for Independence. 
It is probable we have finished with Black 
“ridays such as happened in 1873, when 
Jay Gould tried to corner the gold supply. 
Perhaps we are free of the effects of great 
like that of 1907, which came 
as a result of frenzied speculation and an 
unsound credit situation. 

But to say that business crises have for 





1000 in each of the 





stress of cir 


money panic 


ever been relegated to the pages of history 
is to exaggerate our accomplishments and 
provide hopes which will never be sus- 
tained. We have scores of new problems, 
such as the installment debt, now said to be 
in excess of $4,000,000,000. One may ques 
tion whether there is any great difference 
between inflation of the consumer and that 


of the producer. Debts are debts and mort- 








gaged incomes may eventually give us 
much to worry about. Many recent de- 
velopments of our new industrial life are 


untried factor 

During t} t war we were al Keen for every 
measure that spelled economy. In man; 
places prosperity has deadened this desire 
to save. Taking business as a whole, the 
present ratio of waste is no less than 50 per 
cent. Our annual loss of effort now amounts 
to more than 20,000,000 mai: power. Fuels 
metals, lumber and even animal life on land 
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existence can be perpetuated through chen 
cal synthesis. We are t exp Y 
thetic rubber from petr the so 








bean, composition wood from things now 
worthless, and artificial stone that ? ( 
durable than natural rock. The 

of our homes are to be made largely of art 


ficial leather and artificial 





here is no doubt that the field of chem 
istry will disclose astonishing advances if we 
may regard the recent past as a criterion of 


the future. A few years ago 1,000,000 acres 
in India were devoted entirely to growing 
indigo. Now the natural product supplies 


only 1 per cent of the world’s demand. In 








many places the laboratory worker has 
actually improved upon Natt Syn- 
thetic products like procaine Ni: J acti- 
cally all the virtues of th arug 
and fewer of its deleter 0 

art il substitute for cocaine is no habit- 


forming, is cheaper and is less tox 


It is also evident that we can make furr 





1 
ture that is fireproof and resistant to decay 
out of resinoids and other wood derivative 
just as rayon, celluloid and many other 
artificial products are now made. There 
no doubt that soon we shall be substituting 
noncorroding metal alloys for copper, lead, 
tin and antimony But even if we 
realize this and more, there is n¢ 





excuse for our neglecting to remedy the 
present huge waste taking place on every 
side 

This does not mean that we have heen 
standing still. Recent revisions of obsolete 
building codes are saving us millions of dol 
Improved methods are 
giving us a 20 per cent increase in the ton 
m freight handled per railroad em 
ploye. Within a comparatively few years 
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in common use, and the outcome was an 
added profit of approximately $100,000 a 
year. A food manufacturer cut his varie- 
ties in half and doubled his sales. A shoe 
company decreased production costs 31 
per cent, overhead 28 per cent and inven- 
tories 26 per cent when it reduced from 
three grades to one and from 2500 styles 
to 100. A similar story comes from a hat 
manufacturer who effected a 40 per cent 
saving in cost by cutting his models from 
3412 to less than 600. 

It is facts of this kind that explain how 
wages and profits could go up in some 
fields while prices went down. But what 
we must not overlook is the truth that cur- 
rent accomplishments are comparatively 
trivial when regarded in the light of the 
problems that lie before us and the changes 
that are coming. There is no room here to 
do more than merely suggest a few of the 
things that will have to be given attention. 

First is our national bonfire, that costs 
us $600,000,000 annually, and that has de- 
stroyed more American lives since the 
World War ended than were lost in the war 
itself. During this short period we have 
burned up property having a total value 
almost equal to the national wealth of 
Belgium. This is a serious indictment in 
view of the fact that 90 per cent of all fires 
are preventable, the match of the careless 
smoker ranking first as a cause. Our pres- 
ent fire cost is five dollars per person, or 20 
times what it is in Europe, and the premium 
payers of the insurance companies pass this 
loss on to the public, chiefly in higher rents. 
An evil that snuffs out 12,000 lives a year 
and causes injury to twice that many peo- 
ple deserves study. 


A Paradise for Insects 


Then there is the question of insect pest 
which causes us an annual loss of more than 
$2,000,000,000. About 10 per cent of every- 
thing raised on American farms is de- 
stroyed by insects. The yearly damage 
from this cause alone in our spruce forests 
is equivalent to the nation’s paper require- 
ments for several weeks. The boll weevil, 
the Pandora moth, the crambus, the horn- 
worm and thousands of other species of bee- 
tles, root worms and moths ruin hundreds 
of thousands of acres of cotton, tobacco, 
beans, potatoes, nuts, melons, vineyards 
and orchards. Each year the damage to 
crops nullifies the labor of nearly 1,000,000 
people. 

Many have wondered why it has taken 
man tens of thousands of years to get a se- 
cure footing on the face of the earth. Is it 
not likely that our type of anima! has been 
all but wiped out many times by the savage 
attacks of insect enemies? The tepeguas, or 
black ants, of Mexico have been known to 
move in such numbers that every living 
thing in their path—frogs, rodents and even 
snakes— have actually been eaten alive. 

The entomologist tells us frankly that in- 
sects are better fitted for existence upon the 
earth than is humankind. Modern trans- 
portation facilities are now distributing 
throughout our land more than 600,000 
types of bugs. We are identifying new 
species of insects at the rate of 6000 a year, 
and each new bug must be understood be- 
fore we can control it. The birth rate of 
these pests is tremendous, many species 
laying 500,000 eggs in a single batch. If 
the rat could find a way to overcome his 
high rate of mortality, he would soon crowd 
us out of the country. Professor Chambers, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, figures 
that in ten years the offspring of one pair of 
rats would, if all survived, number two and 
three-tenths quintillions. Fifty years ago 
three rabbits were taken to Australia, and 
forty years later 96,000,000 rabbit skins 
and 25,000,000 frozen rabbits were shipped 
back to Europe. 

The descendants of one female moth can 
destroy in a single year a quantity of wool 
equivalent to that produced by thirteen 
sheep. It is estimated that moths now cost 

the people of the United States $200,000,- 
000 annually. Civilization in Africa is 


| blocked by the tsetse fly, and realty values 
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in parts of our own country are held at a 
low level by the mosquito. Intensified 
farming methods and our rapidly expand- 
ing system of carriers have opened up far 
greater opportunities for the spread of pests. 

The wider use of insecticides would 
reduce national waste by many millions. 
Wooden structures all over our land are be- 
ing destroyed by fungi, notwithstanding 
that technical knowledge has disclosed sim- 
ple measures to check the dry rot of wood- 
work. 

Decay is progressive and infectious. The 
fundamental rule of rot prevention is: Re 
move all diseased pieces at once. While 
such things as creosote should be used dur- 
ing the course of construction, they can be 
applied with excellent results even after- 

yard, and it is no exaggeration tosay thata 
can of creosote and a paintbrush in every 
home, office and factory would save a huge 
sum of money. 

No phase of our life is untouched by 
waste of materials or motion. This is 
largely due to our using only a small part of 
the technical knowledge we already possess. 
Hundreds of thousands of people are idle 
against their wills because of seasonal em- 
ployment, strikes and lockouts, booms and 
depressions, preventable accidents and pre- 
ventable sickness, excess plant capacity, 
overloaded inventories, too many retail 
stores, high-pressure salesmanship that 
overburdens the consumer with debts, and 
the deliberate obstruction to the introduc- 
tion of better methods and machines by 
those who refuse to discard obsolete prac- 
tices and equipment. 

Then there is a tremendous loss of human 
energy in lines of effort that add nothing to 
the health, wealth and happiness of human- 
ity. An army of folks are engaged in com- 
mercialized quackery. Some handle fake 
medicines, while others seek easy money 
through gambling and through fraudulent 
business promotions. Still others deal in 
the adulteration of goods. 

So, while we are talking of the future and 
all the marvels that man is to create, let us 
not completely overlook the intimate prob- 
lems that touch our lives this very minute. 
We must actually decide on ways and 
means and stop being satisfied with a mere 
display of good intentions. We must take 
life as it is, not as we think it should be. We 
must get into our consciousness the truth 
that we cannot get rid of the realities that 
surround us by going back to Nature or fol- 
lowing any other loosely made and equally 
impossible suggestion. We must bring Na- 
ture to us unless we decide to kill off half 
our people and give up living in congested 
cities. 

The leaders of industry must realize right 
now that health considerations will largely 
mold the character of business in the next 
few years. Those who refuse to recognize 
this fact will soon find themselves at odds 
with public opinion. 


A Coat of Tan for Office Wear 


The illuminants of the near future will 
be selected largely for hygienic reasons. 
And whether this is cold light produced by 
the electrically excited vapors of neon and 
nitrogen, or rays from a filament lamp in a 
special glass bulb which allows a desirable 
mixture of ultraviolet rays to pass through, 
the ultimate outcome is sure to bring a radi- 
cal change in methods. 

This business of coming indoors to earn 
our living has placed a serious strain upon 
human eyes. We use our eyes twenty times 
as much for close reading as did our ances- 
tors. The result is that 70 per cent of our 
people now have defective vision. Legisla- 
tion for eyesight conservation has been 
enacted in only eight states. Less than 
one-third of our school children are receiv- 
ing visual tests. Therefore we are coming 
rapidly to a time when the total wattage 
available per person for lighting will be 
doubled, convenience outlets will be trebled 
and the filament lamp without a shade will 
be an oddity. Free eye examinations for 
employes at regular intervals will insure a 

Continued on Page 136 
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Continued from Page 134 
large saving to business and industry. Al- 
though we are all agreed that nothing is 
more foolish than to save light at the ex- 
pense of eyes, less than 9 per cent of our 
offices and plants have lighting arrange- 

ments that can be called excellent. 
Man is an outdoor animal, and if the 
present demands of life make it difficult for 
us to move out into the sun and fresh air, 


| we must bring these essential things in- 


doors so as to derive the natural benefits 


| they provide. 


| 


We have been living and working be- 
hind windows that shut us off from the 
health-promoting rays of the sun. Engi- 
neers and chemists recently met this sit- 
uation by giving us a glass which allows a 
large percentage of the vital short rays of 
sunlight to pass through. A bookkeeper 
I know, working behind such glass last 


| winter, took on a tan equal to that he 


| would have obtained outdoors in the sun- 





shine of Florida. Little children romping 
nearly naked behind this type of glass in 
January at home have derived practically 
all the sunlight benefits of summer days at 
a beach. 

Race betterment is only just now com- 
mencing in real earnest. In this thought 
lies a serious threat to many kinds of busi- 
ness. We are seeing the folly of piling up 
dollars without storing health at the same 
time so as to perpetuate the ability to en- 
joy recreation. Of course, in our excess of 
zeal we often rush to extremes. Many z 
person should still be in possession of teeth, 
tonsils and appendix that need not have 
been removed. Twenty years ago Fletcher- 
ism was a fad, then calories, then raw foods, 
then toxicosis. While each idea had merit, 
no one in itself was complete. 

But not all these health movements are 
silly fads. Terraced buildings in New York 
and other cities represent far more than a 
mere change of fashion. They are direct 
recognition that sunshine in the streets be- 
low is essential. Armored corsets will not 
come back, and comfort and convenience 
will determine the future of bobbed hair 
and the length of women’s skirts. Our 
great and growing army of clear-headed 
business women will not be so easily con- 
trolled in the future by the professional 
arbiters of style. 

On every side we are commencing to 
feel the influence of health measures on 
freedom of action. The job of supplying 
adequate sewerage a few years hence will 
be such an enormous task that every gal- 
lon of water will be metered so as to reduce 
the per capita consumption. The average 
person in many cities now consumes 275 
gallons of water a day, which is more than 
twice as much as is necessary. 


Half an Ear 


Already cities like New York and Chi- 
cago have commenced to worry about meas- 
ures to safeguard health in 1950. Chi- 
cago’s plans call for an expenditure of 
$120,000,000, and Detroit’s proposed out- 
lay for better sewerage and sanitation is 
$101,000,000. The average reader will be 
amazed to know that present sewage- 
treatment plants serve only 15,000,000 
people, which leaves the wastes from hun- 
dreds of industries and from 50,000,000 
more people to run away freely and serve 
as a menace to the nation’s health. We are 
paying dearly right now for the pollution 
of our waters as is shown by last year’s 
figures tabulating 8028 cases of typhoid 
and 11,000 cases of dysentery. 

And let us not overlook the 
problem of noise which is a natural out- 
come of our present machine age. New de- 
vices for measuring noise have disclosed 
that at busy corners in some of our large 
cities the noise produced totals fifty units, 
or enough to destroy half of our normal 
hearing. On top of a thirty or forty story 
building at this same corner, the noise in- 
tensity will measure only ten or fifteen 
units, and this means a loss of approxi- 
mately 10 or 15 per cent of hearing. Gen- 
erally speaking, 100 units of noise is so 


growing 
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deafening that it precludes a person hear- 
ing any other sounds. 

Noise not only affects health but causes 
a large loss to business through the distrac- 
tion of attention. A noisy environment 
means the use of more energy in talking. 
Night noises cause a loss of sleep. Conver 
sation on a railway train or in the subway 
requires an expenditure of more than 100 
times as much energy as in a quiet room 

Soon noise producers VM ll be banned 
completely. Even the work of dictating an 
article like this to a typist using a noisy 
machine means more of a drain on the en 
ergy of the author than he realizes. Ina 
short time architects, in designing build 
ings, will no more think of neglecting to 
consider sound-absorbing measures and de 
vices than they will provisions for adequate 
supplies of heat and water. Street and sub- 
way cars will have noiseless wheels and 
coupling connections. In office and factory 
every machine from typewriter to drill will 
operate in comparative Some 
rooms will be flat, or dead, but in audito- 
riums, churches and theaters the aim will be 
to preserve rather than to reduce 
nance. Asa result, office routine will be 
accelerated, human energy 
costly mistakes reduced and the human 
body released from its present use as a 


sound shock absorber. 


silence. 


reso- 


Cc mserved, 


Moving the Atlantic 


But of all the problems demanding time 
and attention right now, transportation is 
of prime importance. Much has happened 
since that August afternoon in 1826 when 
John Stevens built a wood fire in the odd 
looking contrivance that was to startle the 
natives by traveling around two concen- 
tric circles on the wooden rails that had 
been laid down upon his New Jersey lawn 
Our railroad mileage would now belt the 
earth a dozen times. Taking all our trans 
portation facilities and including in our es 
timate motor vehicles, improved highways 
and river and harbor improvements, Amer 
ica has spent more than $50,000,000,000 to 
provide ways and means to take care of the 
nation’s traffic. Even this huge expendi 
ture has not been sufficient, as is indicated 
by the records which show that in 1921 and 
every other time of depression, a lack of 
haulage facilities was always a contribut 
ing factor in the slowing down of industry 
The ability of our railroads to prevent a 
shortage of freight cars during the past four 
years has undoubtedly helped to extend 
the present era of good times. 

3ut never before has it been so true that 
time is money. Present delays in moving 
merchandise and people in congested dis- 
tricts are adding materially right now to 

The old order, 
reformed. One 
the Atlantic 
Amer- 


Lakes ports 


the cost of doing business. 
therefore, is about to be 
plan provides for moving 
Ocean into the heart of the North 
ican Continent. Our Great 
will become ocean ports, thus removing the 
freight disadvantage which affects 40,000,- 
000 Americans residing in what we call our 
Midwest region. Farmers and manufac- 
turers in this section learned long ago that 
it is ten times as expensive ton for ton and 
mile for mile to move goods to market over 
the land as it is to move them over the 
ocean. Moving the ocean to the interior 
of America will largely overcome our handi- 
cap in competing for the world’s grain mar- 
kets, and one likely result will be to increase 
the buying power of the American farmer’ 
dollar. 

Then we also have to deal with the amaz- 
ing development of the self-propelled ve- 
hicle. If all the motor cars now in use ir 
the United States were lined up one behin« 
the other and given a clear spacing of 
twenty feet, these cars would cover a mile- 
age greater than one-quarter of our 550,000 
miles of improved highways of all types 
To meet this emergency we must have 
highways and streets that will stand up 
under intense stresses the year round ir- 
respective of heat, moisture and cold. 

There is urgent need for better brakes, 
better signal devices, better illumination 
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and better vehicular control. tadical 
measures must be put into effect to con- 
serve street space. Every Saturday night 
in several of our larger cities there are 
more than 1000 more automobiles than 
there were the Saturday before. Figura- 
tively speaking, one may say that on Sun- 
day, when the traffic cop in South Chicago 
holds up his hand, automobiles in the same 
line in Michigan City stop. 

As a result, new highway construction 
must provide for at least three classes of 
roads: First, the primary or arterial high- 
ways; then the secondary roads, whict 

‘lude feeder systems; and lastly, the local 
ne which tale care of short-haul traffic 
The primary highways must be wide enough 
to allow for three or four traffic lanes to 
pass at one time in each direction. 

In order to prevent rendering an injus- 
tice to other forms of transportation, busses 
and trucks will have to be subjected to 
regulations as to rates and service just as 
the railroads are today. All vehicles must 
pay a fair tax for the use of the highways 
they run over. And in the near future the 
driver will be arrested more often for going 
too slow than for going too fast. 

Motor-car congestion in New York City 
now costs the inhabitants $1,000,000 a day. 
The charge for delivering a bushel of po- 
tatoes to the consumer in New York is 
equal to that for hauling these potatoes 
1000 miles by rail. Four cents a minute is 
the approximate expense of keeping a mo- 
tor truck of average size on the streets 
whether running or not. This all makes it 
plain that waste of time, fuel and equip- 
ment bears a direct relation to the cost of 
living. 

Millions of dollars must be spent in the 
reconstruction of our cities. New thorough- 
fares will have to be cut through built-up 
sections. Urban streets and country high- 
ways must be connected in vast geometri- 
cal systems, the financing to be taken care 
of jointly by the city, the county and the 
state. Old streets will have to be widened, 
automobile roadways built and more ve- 
hicular tunnels constructed. We must 
abandon the notion that because Main 
Street is twenty feet wide, the new exten- 
sion of the street must be built on the same 
scale. It costs more not to have wide roads 
than to build them. 

Prominent in our actual plans for munici- 
pal reconstruction are two-level sidewalks, 
bridges for pedestrians at busy intersec- 
tions, escalators and ramps to connect 
streets that lie one above the other, re- 
moval of signs and shrubbery that obscure 
vision, express routes through and around 
towns and villages, making it possible for 
fast-traveling tourists to avoid meeting 
heavy urban traffic; and uniform signals, 
rules and laws so that at each and every 
corner the driver knows just what he is 
expected to do. 





The Transportation Problem 


Street cars make up only 10 per cent of 
the traffic movement and carry 81 per cent 
of the passengers. The automobile carries 
only a little more than one-fifth of the pas- 
sengers and comprises nearly 62 per cent of 
the traffic. New types of street cars, built 
largely of aluminum, beautiful and com- 
fortable and operating noiselessly, will help 
remedy present traffic confusion. The bus 
is to play a mighty important rdéle in han- 
dling traffic in the future, but it must be a 
part of a coérdinated service under a single 
management. Indicative of how quickly 
trends may change are the figures showing 
that street railways last year oe 237,- 
000,000 more passengers than in 1925. This 
means that we can cancel our orders for 
flowers for the last rites of the street car. 

This lack of capacity of city streets to 
handle traffic means a rapid extension of 
the no-parking zones. One automobile 
standing at the curb narrows a street for 
an entire block. A further result of this 
condition will be building regulations limit- 
ing the number of tall structures on each city 
block. The skyscraper has increased the 
floor space in many communities as much 
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as six times, with the result that six times 
as many people are discharged every day 
on that section of the street which the 
building fronts. No plan of subway build- 
ing will take care of such growth. Burrow- 
ing into the earth is far more costly than 
growing into the air. Expensive subways 
will probably end up by 


supplying 


y uppl ig space 





for sewers, electric conduits, water and gas 
pipes, and other essential service lines, 
eliminating the necessity for constantly 
tearing up streets in order to repair and 
enlarge existing facilities 

This combination of deve lopme nts is 
bringing us rapidly to a new day. Small 
towns away from water and away from 
railroads will take on new leases of | life asa 
result of the building of a nation-wide high- 
way system. Throughout our country very 
soon we shall witness also the use of the rail 
motor car instead of the small steam pas- 
senger train, thereby effecting an economy 
through substituting the internal-combus- 








tion engine for the steam locomotive, per- 


mitting more frequent service on light 


traffic runs. Railroads themselves will go 
in more largely for trucks whe re it is neces- 
sary to meet the demands of customers for 
the convenience of direct door-t to-door 
deliveries. Better illumination in congested 
sections of cities ine — it commercial 
motor traffic to oper > twenty --four hours 


a day in safety, using “the night hours to 
move heavy freight in trucks, with a mini- 
mum of noise and delay, to department 
stores, warehouses and terminals. Today 
the streets are practically wasted at night. 


A Gold Mine in New York City 


The tools and money now available to 
the engineer and the scientist render under- 
takings possible today that would have 
been looked upon as fantastic dreams two 
or three decades ago. Recently I was talk- 
ing with T. Kennard Thomson, one of 
America’s eminent engineers, who has given 
as much study as anyone to the city of the 
future. He estimates that New York City 
has more than nine square miles of unused 
land in the very heart of the community 
that for $400,000,000 can be made worth 
$3,750,000,000 by lifting it two or three 
feet above high tide. On this land could 
be erected buildings easily worth three 
times the value of the new land. Here at 
the feet of New York is perha ps the 
unworked gold mine in the word. The | 
of reclaiming this land, lying between the 
Battery and Staten Island, which we now 
call the Upper Bay, does not present any 
insurmountable problems from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. 

Here would be a chance to build the most 
beautiful and the most utilitarian city that 
the mind can conceive—a city constructed 
in conformity with fixed plans that include 
not only all the benefits of modern science 
but take advantage of developments that 
are now only matters of anticipation; a 
city with immense buildings, each covering 














an entire block, having real roof gardens 
with flower beds on their roofs, so that chil- 
dren anaet play in safety away from the 
noise and bustle of the streets; a city so 
constructed that transit facilities cover 
routes on a level with the roof gardens, 
twenty or thirty floors above the street 
levels 

It is a dream city, perhaps, but one 
that might be made to produce a revenue 
sufficient completely to extinguish the in- 
debtedness of our country’s chief metrop- 
olis; a model community that would set a 
standard for the future, and one that can be 
created as easily as the great pneumatic 
caissons and the deep foundations have 
been built by Thomson and other engineer- 
ing experts who are thinking in terms of 
the stupendous quantities with which man 
must now prepare to deal. 

It is entirely proper that we should give 
some thought to the possi! pentane tound- 
ing developments that will shape the lives 
of our children’s children. It is interesting 
to speculate on an age that will disclose the 
lanes of the air over land and sea crowded 
with machines carrying passengers and 
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Before and after using 
safety razor, draw 
blade between thumb 
and forefinger, moist- 
ened with 3-in-One 


Apply 3-in-One 
the same way to 
blade of “reg- 
ular” razor. Also rub 
a few drops into strop 
now and then. Keeps 


leather soft. 
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More Shaves 
From 


Every Blade 


A new razor blade every day 
or two? Nonsense! Apply 3- 
in-One to the edges before 
and after shaving and your 
blade will cut keen and smooth 
through 10-20-30 shaves 
Here’s why: 


© 
3-in-One 
- 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
The apparently smooth edge 
of your razor blade is actually 
like a fine-toothed “‘saw.”” Un- 
less protected by a film of fine 
oil, lather and moisture get in 
between these invisible teeth, 
which you cannot wipe en- 
tirely dry. Rust forms. The 
teeth bend—break. Your 
blade is dull. It pulls. You 

discard i 


3-in-One on your blade before 
—— makes the razor glide. 

Used after shaving, you are 
sure to find your blade rust- 
proof next morning. Apply 
as illustrated at left. 


3-in-One is sold in hardw are, drug, 
sporting goods, auto accessory, 
grocery, department and general 
stores in the popular 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Can pat 

bottles. 


FREE: : 


of Uses. Request b 


in three sizes of 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St New York, N. ¥ 


33 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
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EVENING POST 


freight to all parts of the earth at tremen- 
dous speed. Our imaginations are given 
healthful exercise and our viewpoints 
broadened when we try to picture a form 
of life with universal coéperation, free of 
idleness and the waste of duplicated effort, 
free of religious intolerance, free of social 
recognition that is based on nothing more 
than financial success, free of the confusion 
resulting from mankind’s failure to accept 
and develop one common language, and 
free of any argument on the point that the 
word ‘‘good” means everything that adds 
to the total happiness of the human race. 

But we might as well get down to 
earth and recognize the truth that we have 
crowded together faster than we have 
learned to live together. The knowledge 
we have accumulated is as nothing com- 
pared with what we have yet to understand. 
We study the sun spots, measure solar heat, 
talk about the electric roof of the atmos- 
phere and discuss forms of radiation in the 
most confident manner. But when some- 
one asks us why the coffee in our cups runs 
uphill when we touch a lump of sugar to 
the surface of the liquid, we answer with a 
clumsy and unconvincing exposition cover- 
ing in a general way the laws of capillary 
attraction. 

We are mere infants in arms so far as 
the activities of the forces of Nature are 
concerned. This becomes apparent when 
we try to explain the causation of torna- 
does, floods, abnormal weather variations, 
crop failures and static. We know that the 
temperature of the air is 60 degrees below 
zero at an altitude of ten miles. But there 
is only ignorance concerning the density 
and temperature of the air higher up. 
Therefore we are at a loss to explain the 
aurora, magnetic storms and skip distance, 
or silent areas, in radio broadcasting. We 
hear about winds of space that blow cease- 
lessly from the sun and stars and that 
whistle past the earth’s atmosphere at the 
speed of light—186,300 miles a second. 
These winds are really masses of radiation 
if we are to accept the new thought that 
light is not merely wave lines in ether, but 
comes in lumps of assorted sizes which have 
both mass and inertia. 


Built on Thin Air 


So it is true that, notwithstanding all our 
progress, very few of the important forces 
and factors that influence life have as yet 
been reduced to a science. We have even 
failed to reach any high degree of accuracy 
in forecasting the weather several days 
ahead. 

We are unable to explain the evident 

influence of the sun’s radiation on hu- 
man health and well-being. An eminent 
observer at a recent congress of scientists 
said that the extra dose of radiation that 
reaches us from the sun near the end of each 
sun-spot cycle stirs the nervous energy and 
fosters unrest throughout the earth. The 
Russian upheaval of 1917, the French 
Revolution of 1789 and a long series of 
earlier insurrections all coincide with times 
of maximum sun-spot activity. 

It is essential in laying plans for tomor- 
row that we keep in mind the truth that 
nothing has been devised by science to take 
the place of human instincts in business and 
social affairs. No one has revealed any 
satisfactory substitute for our ancient 
methods of judgment, trial and error in 
selecting a wife, a business partner or a 
political party. 

One way to make a cemetery of our pres- 
ent civilization is to go ahead on the as- 
sumption that everything, including human 
nature, can be reduced to a mere matter of 
chemical analysis or mathematical solution. 
Our entire experience plainly indicates that 
we seldom start on any new road with a 
clear understanding of where it leads. It is 
now estimated that 2,700,000 families in 
the United States each own two automo- 
biles. Who would have guessed such an 
outcome ten years ago? 

We are prone to oversell an idea. This 
tendency to run to extremes has brought 
many reactions in thought and practice. It 
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all goes to indicate the folly of being cock- 
sure about tomorrow. So many of our am- 
bitious generalizations are built either on 
thin air or faulty analogies. Supposing that 
we were to go in for the stabilization of com- 
modity prices and foreign exchange through 
exercising control of the supply of money 
metals. Who can say what the ultimate 
results would be in case of such action? 
We regulate the production of common 
articles like rubber and could just as easily 
regulate the production of gold. In fact, it 
is not an unlikely assumption that before 
long world leaders will create some form of 
international body to buy up gold mines 
and gold-bearing lands in the interests of 
everyone. This would make possible per- 
fect control of the production of the yellow 
metal in such a way as to stabilize its value 
or purchasing power. Here would be a 
development practically revolutionizing 
current customs. Similar conditions of un- 
certainty are found on every side. 


Feet on the Ground 


None of this is presented to disparage the 
efforts of that most unselfish of all workers, 
the modern scientist. He has made possi- 
ble our rapid climb toa plane of living never 
before approached. In the course of time 
his untiring studies will disclose hidden 
knowledge of unbelievable importance. He 
will uncover the secret of how plants catch 
solar energy and store it up for human use 
as food and fuel. Ability on the part of man 
to duplicate this one feat would change the 
whole complexion of our civilization. 

We may well anticipate the charting of 
earthquake areas and the accurate forecast- 
ing of quakes; the saving of human lives by 
the millions through preventive medicine 
and the abolition of war; the rapid develop- 
ment of the magic art of catalysis to a point 
where the chemist will join hundreds of 
chemicals with other hundreds in the pro- 
duction of strange compounds; and the 
transformation of farming into a year- 
round business freed of crop failures through 
the introduction of measures that afford 
control of natural elements and other fac- 
tors that now bring ruin. In fact one might 
confine his thoughts entirely to the realm of 
likely developments, carefully leaving out 
the purely fantastic, and still be able to 
present potentialities so great they are 
terrifying. We may well hope that such an 
epoch-making discovery as the secret of 
atomic energy will be delayed until man’s 
moral development qualifies him to handle 
such power. 

But the whole point of this story is to 
urge the necessity for keeping our feet on 
the ground. Though long-distance prog- 
nostications fire the imagination, they are 
likely to be wholly in error and have small 
value except as a medium of entertain- 
ment. Foresight is now a prime requisite of 
individual success in But the 
foresight I mean is that type which can 
correctly visualize a coming change of public 

opinion, an awakening of human conscious- 
ness or a radical departure in the methods 
of government. 

Back of every great revolution in thought 
or practice is always a definite reason based 
on health, comfort, convenience, style or 
economy. The people who win are those 
who can first see the underiying truth and 
its ultimate influence on the course of in- 
dustry. Even innovations of great public 
benefit are often opposed with such vigor 
that their realization comes slowly. But 
the advantage is with the fellow whose aims 
and plans make careful provision for all the 
effects of future developments. That is why 
our great leaders of finance seek to invest 
only in those corporations and industries 
where continuous research is encouraged, 
imagination exercised and current disclos- 
ures in science constantly scrutinized. They 
know that only through such action can 
coming trends be properly charted and a 
business be safeguarded against the danger- 
ous element of surprise. 


business. 


Editor’s Note— This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Parsons. The concluding one will cover new de 
velopments in the fields of science and engineering 












































































OU need only to glance at Chrysler’s latest 

product—the new “52”—and at its new, aston- 
ishingly low prices—to realize that again Chrysler 
Standardized Quality has yielded more to the buyer 
than money has ever been able to buy before. 


Examine and note the full size and roominess of its 
staunch, handsome body of wood and steel. Enjoy 
its ample seating capacity for adult passengers. 
Delight your eye with its grace and trimness of 
appearance, its luxury of appointment. 


Here are flowing lines, beautiful hardware, luxurious 
mohair upholstery and every refinement of detail 
—combined in a car you will be proud to own. 


Then ride in it—see how easily and smoothly it 
gives you 52 unvarying miles and more per hour. 
Enjoy the snap of its pick-up, 5 to 25 miles in 8 
seconds. See how smoothly it out-performs all 
others with which you may contrast it. 


e 


At new low prices Chrysler 52” advantages are 


obviously more outstanding than ever. 


People everywhere are buying Chrysler “52” be- 
cause demonstration proves that nothing else at 
these new low prices approaches it in dash and 
vim, charm and beauty, economy and depend- 
ability, quality and value. 
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- §2 miles per hour 
- 525 miles in 8 seconds 
- Fall-sized Bodies, for 


adult passengers 


Coupe, $725; Roadster (with rumble seat), $725; 2-door Sedan, 
$735; 4-door Sedan, $795; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in position to extend 
the convenience of time payments, Ask about Chrysler's attrac- 
tive plan. All Chrysler cars have the additional protec- 
tion against theft of the Fedco system of numbering 








New Chrysler "'Red- Head” Now Available for New “52” 


The new Chrysler “Red-Head” engine, giving extra speed, pick-up 
and hill-climbing ability, assured by the use of high-compression 
fuels, is now standard in the Roadsters of the new Chrysler “52” and 
is available for all other “52” body types at slight extra cost. Any 
Chrysler dealer will gladly give you full particulars and an impressive 


demonstration of the “Red-Head” engine advantages. 
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Thirteen limes the Man Power of Industry 
in Untiring U2seen Workers 


How carefully you have chosen Motor Control | ny 
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these unseen workers at their posts of duty. to make sure Motor Control has been corrected by the applica- 74 ys my — 
Spinning wheels and laboring machines chosen to fit the production jobs in hand Se a cee Control which interlocked 
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1 common motor applications, Cutler 
Hammer engineers offer a standardized line of Motor 
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Industrial Efficiency Depénds on Electrical Control 
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PAINTED 


Continued from Page 21 


the bloom of youth, the knowingness of 
the more mature—all these things are al 
luring. But I will admit that sometimes I 
find sitting to me a person without any of 
these qualities. Then I remember that a 
painter of the old times answered the re- 
quest of an uninteresting man to paint his 
portrait by saying, ‘‘Who would want to 
paint you, since nobody wants to see you?”’ 
But this feeling comes very seldom. Most 
people in congenial surroundings, at the 
proper angle in a natural pose, with lighting 
to help the accentuation of their individu- 
alities, when the colors are glowing upon 
the palette and a new canvas stands upon 
the easel, can be talked with, brought out, 
played up to, and looked into, until they 
present an interesting problem for develop- 
ment and solution. 

It is commonly thought that the age of 
achievement is the right age to portray. It 
is a good one. But the elderly person who 
bravely shows the richness of a full life is an 
appealing subject. So is the young man or 
the young woman of college age with the 
promise of life ahead—that is a subject that 
I care for. And the little child—ah, that 
subject is charming, but not an easy one. 
Energy flaming, repose absent, a fleeting, 
flitting subject that the painter must catch 
on the wing. I paint many children, and 
when I have caught a youngster I believe in 
stopping right there, lest further painting 
lose the freshness of impression. It has been 
said that it takes two people to paint a por- 
trait. One to use the brush and the other 
to stand by with an ax to kill the painter at 
the proper moment. This is certainly even 
more necessary if the portrait be one of a 
child. 

Frequently I have painted two or three 
children of the same family. I prefer to 
paint them in their own home where no un- 
accustomed surroundings can disturb them 
and where they are most likely to feel nat- 
ural. I decide to paint the eldest first, so 
that the younger ones can watch the por- 
trait grow. Invariably they become eager 
to be painted, and when their turn comes 
they often pose better than theeldest. Some- 
A little tot 
will hold a hard position better than an easy 
one. I had a tough problem with a double 
portrait of the two little children—a girl 
of three and a boy only fourteen months 
old. They sat back in a deep sofa. The 
little girl was made to understand that she 
was to put her arm around the neck of 
brother and keep him quiet while the 
painter man made his picture. This she 
did extraordinarily well, and in short order 
the boy was painted. At the next sit- 
ting the sister posed alone. At least she 
made the attempt, but for her own por- 
trait she could not pose at all. So brother 
had to be brought in again and, with sister 
thinking she was keeping brother in pose, 
the second figure was painted. 


times subterfuge is necessary. 


Catching Him on the Run 


Randall, aged eight, and Betsey Alice, 
five, posed very well indeed, but Bruce 
Barton, Junior, having reached the self- 
determinate age of three, made up his mind 
to ride his velocipede around me while I 
painted him. Which he proceeded to do 
while I proceeded to paint. And in the end 
it came about that the portrait of Bruce, 
Junior, was the best of the three, again 
proving that our best is achieved under dif- 
ficulties. 

The easiest people to paint for are artists 
and those who know much about pictures. 
They sense what the painter is after and 
they appreciate what he accomplishes. They 
understand that the emphasizing of an in- 
dividual characteristic may be a desirable 
thing to do, and that the losing of this or 
that may add to the beauty of the picture 
and intensify the likeness. They grasp the 
idea that the painter is trying to produce 
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he true appearance of the sitter rather 
than to make a photographic delineation 

“What do your sitters talk about?”’ Iam 
asked. The adventure of being painted 
loosens the tongues ef all. The more they 
talk about themselves the better I like it. 
That gives me a better insight into their 
individualities. Bank presidents as a class 
are not interesting to paint. There are ex- 
ceptions, and I am inclined to believe that 
the younger generation of them is much 
more vital than its older brethren. I used 
to think that bank presidents were chosen 
because of their poker faces—faces that 
would betray nothing 


What the Sitter Talks About 


Stage folk and those in the creative arts 
are easy to portray. The actor’s sense of ef- 
fect is very helpful Roosevelt talked about 
athletics and the pleasure of reading of the 
achievements of other people. Harding 
talked about his friends, in whom he evi- 
dently found his greatest interest. Frank 
Bacon talked about the kindness of the 
world toward him—and this in spite of the 
fact that until the last few years of his life, 
when Lightnin’ became a tremendous suc- 
cess, his career had been a terribly hard one. 
Hoove A whom I have portrayed three 
times, was on the first occasion the most 
nervous sitter I had ever had. The second 
time he just took the thing for granted and 
kept busy at his desk. The third time he 
was more amenable and I was better pre- 
pared, because Will Irwin had told me that 
in college he roomed with Hoover. In the 
stories of their college life I had a real point 
of contact. For when I began to tell Hoover 
what Irwin had told me about him, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce was amused, and re- 
taliated upon Bill with yarns about his 
former roommate. 

Schwab was a very easy sitter, talking 
about a great variety of things and out- 
lining for me his busy life. Wellington Koo 
gently asked questions about American art 
and the processes of painting and told me 
about his little boy and his hopes for 
the child. Margaret Deland talked about 
her unfitness for a portrait—sweet woman 
that she is—and about her dog and her 
flower garden and her husband. Then from 
the manuscript that she was writing she 
read me sections that had to do with an art- 
ist character, to find out if he said things 

hat an artist would say. Helen Wills asked 
endless questions about an art education, 
for she is bent upon an art career. Gener 








This was the second time I painted him. 
The first time was at his headquarters at 
Chaumont in the closing days of the war, 
when, after assuring me that the light was 
impossible, he straightway forgot me com- 
pletely as he received verbal reports from a 
continuous line of officers. When he was 
obliged to leave, he took notice of me and 
came around to see what I had been doing 
He said, ‘‘I never thought it could be done 
in so short a time and in such a light.” 

Admiral Sims was playing baseball with 
his children on the lawn of his house when I 
arrived at Newport. His very tall figure in 
uniform was standing behind the bat and 
he was wearing a catcher’s mask that was 
boy’s size. We began our sitting almost 
at once, and he occupied the time in tell 
me about those children of his, and of his 
admiration for the work of Fontaine Fox. 
Norma Talmadge told me about her par- 
ents, her childhood and her public. Gom- 
pers talked sarcastically about everybody 
in general. Borah simply answered my 
questions about himself and told me of the 
long hours he spent in preparing himself 
daily for his work in the Senate. Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau talked about himself. So 
did Bryan. McAdoo posed stiffly and en- 
joyed telling me of the many kinds of things 
he had accomplished. 
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| Employ a Good Painter .... Good Painters use EAGLI 








You can tint pure white lead paint 
to match any shade or color 


In this present age of color, pure 


white lead paint plays a very use- 
ful role. It combines with its great 
beauty and tough elastic protec- 
tion, the special advantage of being 
quickly tinted any shade or color 
to match, or harmonize with your 
rugs, hangings and furnishings. 
Your painter mixes Eagle Pure 
White Lead to suit exactly the con- 


EAGL 


ditions of your painting job—inte- 
rior or exterior, whatever the sur- 
face.* He tints the paint on the job 
the exact shade desired. And be- 
cause Eagle is pure lead, you are 
sure of a full rich depth of color. 
Eagle is inexpensive, easy to use, 
non-cracking. Ask your painter. 
The Eagle Picher Lead ¢ ompan) 
134 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


‘Pure WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 






*Women like Eagle Pure White 


Lead paint because it SO €caStly 
and successfully washed, Often 
this 13 an actual money savin 


besides affording perfect cleant 
ness and greater beauly in paint 
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Técla Pearls 


cAristocrats of Simulated Gems. 


ONLY RIVALS OF GENUINE 
OCEAN PEARLS SINCE 1896 


Perfectly matched Técla necklaces, possessing all the characteristics 


nature endows upon its finest jewel creations, 
$25.00 and up. 


a SS 


BEGINNING SEPTEMBER FIRST, TECLA CREATIONS 
CAN BE PROCURED EXCLUSIVELY AT THE 
FOLLOWING RETAIL STORES: 


Bullock's Los Angeles, Cal. 
Denver Dry Goods Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Wash., D. C. 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 
Gladding Dry Goods Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
H. & S. Pogue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
La Salle & Koch Toledo, Ohio 
Lebeck Bros. Nashville, Tenn. 
Levy Bros. Dry Goods Co. 
Houston, Texas 
McC urdy & Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore 


s bi ludson ( O., 


Kaufmann’s 


Meier & Frank 


Created tn. 
our Paris 
Laboratories 





CCM 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, III. 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
Mermod Jaccard & King 
; Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mermod Jaccard & King 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney | 
St. Louis, Mo. | 
R. H. Stearns & Co., Boston, Mass. 
T. Eaton Co., Montreal, Toronto 
The Higbee Co. . Cleveland, O. 
The White House 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. H. Block & Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Z. L. White & Co. Columbus, O. 


Only Gold, Platinum 
and Genuine Diamonds 
used in Teécla Settings 


398 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


NATIONAL TECLA WEEKS 


SEPTEMBER Ist ¢o 15th 
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Smart-set young men surprise me by be- 
ing keen about industry, disclosing the fact 
that they are determined to carve out ca- 
reers in the business world. They some- 
times tell me of their annoyance that their 
young women associates are inclined to 
drink too much at dances. 

Smart-set young women talk about en- 
tertainments, and are interested to hear 
about my actor friends. I learn from them 
what actors they consider most adorable and 
what they think of plays and sports. 

One young person told me when she ar- 
rived for her first sitting that she had been 
dancing all night and had just managed to 
get in a Turkish bath before she came to 
the studio. 

“* How often do you do this?” I asked her. 

“Oh, all the time,’”’ she answered. 

“‘Are you always as pale as you are to- 
day?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. She had taken her 
place on the model stand, and I noticed that 
all the color of her face seemed to have been 
supplied by a lipstick and a touch of rouge 
on the cheek bones. 

“It seems to me,” I told her, “that I 
would better paint your flesh with the ivory 
paleness that it has, and frankly show the 
artificial color on the lips and the spots on 
the cheeks.” 

“‘That’s all right with me,”’ she declared. 
So the portrait showed her own pallor, the 
lipstick color and the rouge. It was like 
her, and she liked it. 

A portrait of a young man whose cig- 


| arette was included in the picture is an 


overmantel in the family dining room. His 
grandmother alone objected to the ciga- 
rette, but it was inseparable from him. 


With or Without Wrinkles 


Christmas, birthdays and wedding anni- 
versaries are among the best excuses offered 
for the wish to be painted. After one pleas- 
ing portrait has been introduced intoa home 
it is usual for others to follow. Whatever 
cements family life and creates family tra- 
dition is certainly of use, and a portrait per- 
forms that service to the nation. 

It has been said that American history 
would have been only half what it is with- 
out Gilbert Stuart, Rembrandt Peale and 
the rest of the portrait painters of the Rev- 
olutionary times. 

I have discovered that if the ugly fea- 
tures resemble a man’s forbears, the pos- 
sessor of them is invariably proud of the 
fact and wishes those uglinesses perpetuated. 

“You won’t paint the wrinkles, will 
you?” asks the woman sitter. And it is not 
necessary to do so. To eliminate wrinkles, 
the lady’s face is turned toward the light. 
Then the shadows in the wrinkles disap- 
pear. This eliminates wrinkles, but it makes 
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painting a much more subtle performance. 
Wrinkles have something to do with the ex- 
pressing of character, but a woman once 
said to me, “I don’t want to show char- 
acter. I havea lot more character than any 
woman should have.” 

One of the desirable things in the por- 
trait of aman istoshow characteras much as 
possible, and aside from an undue amount 
of jowl, most men are quite content to be 
painted ‘wart and all.” 

I found Maréchal Foch’s face lined with 
an incredible number of wrinkles. But his 
flesh was warm and his vitality astonishing. 
To paint in all the wrinkles would be to 
indicate a man very much older than he. 
Consequently it was for me to give the im- 
pression of those wrinkles without painting 
them all. That produced a better likeness 
of the man than if I had photographically 
reproduced the multitude of lines. 


Averse to Being Prettied 


Of course most women prefer the soften- 
ing effect of a full light upon the face. Some- 
times, however, a woman wants the wrinkles 
in her picture. 

Not long ago I went to the imposing 
home of a small boy to paint him in his 
familiar surroundings. There were three 
sittings on three successive days. His 
grandmother was visiting there and was an 
interested party to the work. During the 
sittings she told me she had been painted 
twice in Paris by a well-known painter, and 
that the two paintings had been made for 
her two eldest daughters. She complained 
that the painter had “ prettied”’ her, to her 
great disgust. 

“Will you paint me for my third daughter 
as I really am?” she asked me. I did paint 
her as she really was—with the wrinkles, 
with her double chin, and with her fine firm 
mouth that showed her seventy-two years. 
At the second sitting she and her daughter 
declared that I must not touch the face 
again lest I lose something of the rugged 
accuracy of it. I suggested a few modifica- 
tions that I had in mind to smooth and re- 
lieve the severity of the face. But, no. I 
was not permitted to make a single change. 
When the truth-demanding lady parted 
with me she, with unusual promptness, 
handed me her check, and standing in the 
doorway she inquired, ‘‘ Do you ever alter a 
portrait?” 

““Certainly,” said I. ‘When you make 
up your mind that you want me to paint on 
this portrait again, I will be happy to doso.”’ 

“Tt is not that,” she said. ‘“‘I wouldn’t 
have you change that for worlds. But I 
was wondering if you would be willing to 
paint my face again into those two por- 
traits that I had painted in Paris.”’ I threw 


up my hands and gasped “‘ Kamerad! 




















Mrs. Sherman, Photographed from a Painting by Joseph Cummings Chase 
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It helps the hard journey 
back to health 


_. THE MIND, freed from the dungeon of Listen to his. See how amazingly the pure, natu- 


e a . . } 1 . j = , } : 1 1) : ° 1 
fever, is still chained to a weakened body ral tone and volume create the illusion of having the 


that’s the tough part of being sick. musician or speaker right with you in the room. 


If you have experienced the confusion of several 


Those tedious days of convalescence pass more 
dials, turn the Atwater Kent One Dial and _ hear 


—_— 


quickly with pleasant entertainment—friendly music. 


tl 


The ambition to be well again is stimulated all the stations within range come in one after th = ’ 
( gain Is stimt ed. other Masi Cures 
, In homes where there are children, a second radio at 
) ] sein : ayia ee oe And believe him when he tells you that Atwater 
; installed upstairs, becomes almost a necessity. Even at Minin te : ; iy ighainie ia con the curative 


so finely made that 


; when there is no sickness, it quiets youngsters after ; It 
i : S trouble—never ta 
: ; trouble—never fails. as mt 
an exciting day—helps them to go to sleep. nerves, pa 
Because so many buy it, the price is low. sleep; act 
Think of it! Just one turn of a single dial filters “= a is + of Rocki p: ; quick heart beats ; 
\ rom the air whatever kind of music your mood pleads lowers t ture. M 
Be . EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: The Atwater Kent Radio Artists brio 
for; quick or slow, stimulating or soothing; jazz, vai Ghana: tactaies Chae Ne oa Dey- 
‘ eee = 2 you their summer program at 9:15 Eastern Daylight Time ventral Day- R 
voices, old songs, a violin. That is Atwater Kent light Time, through: ‘ : 
( ONE Dial Radio. WEAF .. New York WGN oo Chicago BaP... St. Louis 
WEEI ; Boston WCAE .. Pittsburgh CF cos . Detroit 
‘ You must know an owner of Atwater Kent Radio bale ee WR «+. ae we. .aaow 
WSAI Cincinnati wor ‘ Davenport WGY Schenectady 


there are more than one million such owners. 
Before he bought, he listened to many sets, com ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
pared, sought the advice of others—and then chose. 4703 Wissahickon Ave 4. Atwater Kent, President Philadelphia, Pa 




















The df,19129 Shave 


~a new note in blades 


HE new Ever-Ready Blade shaves like a song. And 

you can’t help singing with joy. Keen? Why the 

new Ever-Ready is super-keen—the toughest whiskers 

are wafted away before they can put up a fight! 

Sharpened by 3 miles of diligent honing, perfected 

by 1800 feet of careful stropping, Ever-Ready is not 
only scientifically true, it is structurally right. 

A SAME 4 


BUSINESS EDGE 


SAME 
Bi RIGIDITY 


Compare the cross-section of Ever-Ready Blade (A) to 
the barber’s razor (B). 

Made of heavier steel—the Ever-Ready Safety Razor Blade 
takes “the keenest edge in the world’—and holds it. Rein- 
forced with a rigid backbone, it has the insistence to down 
the resistance of the toughest beard. 

Because we control the uniformity of the steel and the 
uniformity of the edge—each Ever-Ready in each package 
is uniformly perfect. No bad blades—ever! 

Try this symphony of shaving luxury. Let your cheeks bask 
in the harmony of Singing Shaves. This offer makes it easy:— 


Mail us twenty cents today 
to cover mailing cost and 
we will send you a mini- 
ature “grip-full of shaving 
aids" —containing thestand- 
ard Ever-Ready Razor with 
Ever-Ready Radio Blades, 
and two other shaving req- 
uisites. This trial is strictly 
limited—better write today. 
Ever-Ready Radio Blades sold 
everywhere,35 cents a package. 
Ever-Ready De Luxe Razor, 
$1 complete 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR 
4 CORPORATION, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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who would laugh most at the idea that cer- 
tain names stand for conservatism and aris- 
tocracy based upon family instead of vulgar 
dollars, would be the old pirates who ac- 
cumulated those dollars in the first place!” 

The core of New York is change. Social 
traditions have no more chance of enduring, 


| unchanged, than have the dignified and 


often beautiful mansions of Fifth Avenue 
which, though not old at all, are being torn 
down in swift succession. In their places 
giant structures pierce the sky so that a 
dozen millionaires may live where only one 
lived before. 

A traveler who leaves this city of inces- 


| sant movement, where every day machines 


shriek out their demolition of walls built 
only thirty years ago for permanence, and 
journeys south two hours by train, will find 


| himself surveying Philadelphia with sur- 


prise. In New York it is only the present 
that counts. In Chicago it is the future. 
But in Philadelphia it is the past. 

The social structure of a city is not a 
thing apart from its commercial life. If 
society were merely a parasitic growth 
which fastened itself upon the sturdy plant 
of everyday life, it would not be worth con- 
sidering. But it is an indigenous part of the 
plant itself, and through its variations of 
leaves and blossoms one may learn much 
about the roots of the plant and about the 
soil in which it grows. 

It is, for instance, impossible to exact 
respect for social traditions from people 
whose eyes can see no physical landmarks. 
If some night by magic every building and 
every monument throughout the world 
which was erected before 1900 could be 
destroyed, within twenty years venera- 
tion for the past would almost cease to 
exist. Philadelphia, knowing this, guards 
her symbols of a splendid past with as much 
zeal as a commercially active city can exert. 
She also suspects, subconsciously, that if 
every family of distinction whose promi- 
nence seems securely built upon historical 
and cultural foundations were to lose their 
money overnight, another generation would 
laugh at the idea of accepting their social 
dicta as laws. For although some of this 
group are not rich today, the majority 
possess fortunes substantial enough to keep 
the balance of power among their allies. 


Ice Cream and Terrapin 


“It’s amusing to speculate on the differ- 
ences there might be in Philadelphia society 
today if the soil of Pennsylvania hadn’t 
happened to contain such colossal wealth,” 
suggested a resident whose name carries the 
glamour of prestige continued over many 
generations. ‘‘I’ve sometimes thought that 
it was due to this factor, rather than the 
Quaker influence, that we were so self- 
sufficient and contented.” 

“Smug is the word!’’ declared his wife, 
who is not a native of the city of peace. 

“IT shall be nonresistant and agree with 
you. Let’s admit we are smug. Personally 
I think there is much to be said in favor of 
smugness. It’s certainly a more comfortable 
attitude to hold than dissatisfaction.” 

“More comfortable for you, perhaps, but 
more irritating to the outsider.” 

“‘Saving your pardon, my dear, we are 
not vitally concerned with the point of 
view outsiders hold about us. But to go 
back to what I was saying, I think this self- 
sufficiency you damn as smugness has its 


| origin in a circumstance which, so far as I 
| know, is unique in America. I mean the 
! circumstance of so much wealth being ac- 


quired by a considerable number of the 
population without their actually engaging 
in commerce or trade. In New England, for 
instance, they had to work much harder to 
get their money. I think this effort has re- 
sulted, as in New York, where competition 
has always been so sharp, in a certain brit- 
tle, hard and metallic quality of mind. 
Brilliant, perhaps, but not sympathetic. In 
the old South the land itself yielded money 
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easily, and as a result the typical Southerner 
was easy-going and very charming. Now, 
in our state the two conditions merge and 
each becomes modified by the other.” 

He fixed his silent wife with a firm eye as 
he concluded, “‘Think how much better we 
live than the Bostonians, for instance! If 
you don’t believe it, just compare the food 
which has been named for the one city as 
against that for the other. Baked beans 
and codfish cakes as contrasted with Phila- 
delphia ice creams and terrapin! On the 
other hand, we live with more thought to 
the future than the Southerner. We are 
neither brittle nor too easy-going.” 


A Society Controlled by Men 


“And what about New Yorkers?’ 

“Oh, they don’t live at all! They don’t 
know the first thing about real comfort. 
They’re always rushing around, always ina 
hurry. Men get old and women hard. We 
accomplish just as much in our own 
way. . . . Have you any idea how many 
powerful industries are located around 
Philadelphia? People who think we’re 
sleepy in a business way are always amazed 
when they learn the extent of our com- 
merce. But because we have had so much 
wealth for so long we don’t get excited 
about it. We are more matter-of-fact, more 
tranquil.” 

“‘And this business tranquillity extends 
to social matters?”’ 

“Of course. Doesn’t the New Yorker’s 
hecticism in business hours extend to every 
other moment of his day? And we are even 
more susceptible down here, because Phila- 
delphia society is run by men.” 

A gasp of surprise and indignation was 
emitted by another feminine auditor, but 
the speaker’s wife came to his defense. 

“He’s right about that. I remember 
when I came here as a bride, an old gentle- 
man took me in to my first dinner party and 
said, ‘Now, my dear, I may as well warn 
you, society in New York is controlled by 
women, in Boston by cousins, but you must 
always remember that in Philadelphia it is 
ruled by men!’”’ 

She went on: ‘‘ These were the days when 
the Three Musketeers could make or break 
a newcomer. They were three men of fash- 
ion whose opinions were taken with the 
greatest seriousness. I don’t think there are 
any people today who take their place, do 
you?”’ She turned to her husband. 

“No, there aren’t. That sort of personal 
leadership passed out with the cotillion. 
But the Philadelphia Club still exercises 
social discrimination.” 

He explained that this association, whose 
members are drawn from the most repre- 
sentative families, has power which, so far 
as he knew, was unique in any Northern 
city. To be known as a member is not only 
sufficient guaranty of one’s own social 
standing but carries the right to decide as 
to the merits of any aspiring outsider. 

The controlling board of this powerful 
body is similar to and more or less inter- 
changeable with the board of governors of 
the Dancing Assemblies around which fash- 
ionable life in Philadelphia has centered for 
almost two hundred years. When these 
balls were started, in 1749, they were simple 
affairs which began at six in the evening 
and ended at midnight. The subscription 
ticket cost forty shillings, which included 
the right to attend, with whatever lady one 
chose, about sixteen parties each year, as 
they were given every Thursday during the 
winter and early spring months. 

But although the entertainment and re- 
freshments were of the simplest and the in- 
vitations were often printed on the undeco- 
rated backs of ordinary playing cards, there 
was nothing democratic about the spirit of 
these occasions. Only those people who 
were considered of the aristocracy were in- 
vited, and it was expressly ruled that no wife 
or daughter of mechanic or tradesman 
would be admitted. 
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This tradition of exclusiveness has ex 
tended throughout the better part of two 
centuries, even though the balls have grown 
fewer in number, until now there are only 
much more 
It cannot be said that there are 
no exceptions to the aristocratic principle 
laid down by the founders, but on the whole 
these exceptions are few. 


two each winter and they are 


elaborate. 


“With the result,”’ said a rebellious mem- 
f younger generation, “that the 
balls are so dull that I wouldn't go to one if 
I possibly could help it, and neither would 
any of my crowd. The older people seem to 
like them—the place fairly reeks with mot} 
balls and camphor. In fact, some of the 
clothes are so old-fashioned they look like 
We prefer the Benedicts’ and 

the Midwinter balls 
ve and are lots more fun.” 
Nevertheless, } 


per of the 


fancy dress. 


they're not sO exclu 


another member of her 
group paid tribute to the prestige which the 
Assembly balls still carry, by saying, ‘ Well, 
] agree that I don’t want to go to them 
But | d certainly hate not to be able to go! 
Another sign of the social power which 
Philadelphia men wield is to be found in 
the Rabbit, that exclusive club on the banks 
of the Schuylkill River, all of whose mem 
bers are male, most of whom are excellent 
One of the most desired of debu 
functions is a dinner given here. 


cook 
tante 
The party will be informal and gay, and 
of the dinner may be prepared 
served by the aproned hosts 

outline of 


dominance had been given, finally 


ome or all 
and 

The stranger to whom this 
men’s 
isked, “‘How do you account for it?” 

“Philadelphia men really enjoy society! 
That’s the whole story in a nutshell. The 
only reason women run things in other 
rhe men won’t. Your true 
Philadelphian, though, can plan a dinner as 
well or better than his wife, invite the right 
people, seat them correctly and probably 
tell the cook just how to prepare the ter- 
apin. That, incidentally, is our symbol of 
a real party. If you tell someone you've 
had terrapin, they'll say, ‘Oh, it was a 
formal dinner, was it?’”’ 

His wife said, ‘‘ Men do their part in see- 
ing that their guests enjoy themselves, too, 
more than they do in other places. You are 
always just as conscious of your host as of 
your hostess here, whereas in most cities 
the hostess has to do it all, and you some- 
times go away from a party not certain 
whether her husband was there or not.”’ 


act is because 


A Social Dead Line 


This contention that Philadelphia society 
is ruled by men is especially interesting 
when one considers the remarkable youth- 
fulness and good looks which women there 
retain long after their contemporaries in 
other cities have begun to show signs of 
time’s ungraciousness. Nowhere are wom 
en’s complexions fresher or their figures 
more supple, or do they combine more 
delightfully their mundane and intellectual 
interests. They have been noted for their 
charm ever since Philadelphia became a 
town of sufficient size to attract vi 
who might compare them with their rivals 
in the world outside. The daughter of John 
Quincy Adams declared, during the period 
when Philadelphia was the seat of our Gov- 
ernment, that the women of Boston might 
be more highly educated, but those of 
Philadelphia were easier in their manners 
more gracious and more desirous of pleas- 
ing. A contemporary foreign visitor wrote, 
“The young women of Philadelphia are ac- 
eomplished in different degrees, but beauty 

common to all.” 

Whether the reins of leadership have 
stayed in male hands because they have 
been held so tightly and competently or 
whether women have been clever enough to 
delegate power which also carries responsi- 
bility with it, is hard to know. The results 
however, have beneficial both to 
women and to society as a whole. 


When one said “ 


itors 


bee n 


society as a whole,” one 
. a dozen years ago, a clearly 
Nowhere in our country 


more definite or 


meant, up 
defined grou). 
were the 


boundaries 
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There was even a 


geographical division which applied so vig- 


marked in whiter chalk 


orously to the location of one’s town house 
that fashionable Philadelphians would have 
chosen, and many times did choose, to live in 
narrow, uncomfortable houses in the only 
neighborhood they considered the right 
one, rather than to go outside the pale and 
have more space and more attractive sur- 
roundings 

Not very long ago, while this rule was 
still in effect, the mayor of the city and his 
attractive out-of-town wife took everyone’s 
breath away by choosing to reside beyond 
the firmly established boundary line of 
Market Street, which separated the elect 
from the rest of the world. 

It is said that one of the smartest of the 
young men then prominent in society tried 
to compliment her one evening on her cour- 
age. He sat next her at dinner in one of the 
most exclusive houses, and he explained 
to her how remarkable he thought she was. 

“*Because you're really a pioneer!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You know all these people’’— 
he looked around the table at his friends 
‘and yet I hear that you also go out with 
the others. I mean people who live above 
Market Street!” 


Philadelphia's Suburbs 


She regarded him with wide-open eyes. 
“But I can’t see any difference!”’ 

Her refusal to accept the traditional lines 
of demarcation which had been based on the 
fiction of distinctions almost as definite as 
if drawn on the basis of color or race, was 
considered very daring at the time. Since 
the war, however, a great many more peo- 
ple have decided that to regard society with 
toy spectacles one lens of which is green 
and the other red has in it elements of ab- 
surdity. 

One transplanted 
enjoys reminiscing about his native city, 
told of the excitement created many years 
ago when the new opera house was built 
above Market Street: ‘‘ There were people 
who declared they wouldn't go to the finest 
opera in the world if they had to goto that 
neighborhood to hear it. Of course, they 
got over that after they saw that all the 
leaders of society went.” 

Fortunately even those people possessing 
social second-sight as to the invisible lines 
which bounded certain residential neighbor- 
hoods in the city, did not exercise this 
power sogreatly in choosing places to livein 
the country. Nowhere in America are there 
more delightfully situated country places 
than those near Philadelphia. More and 
more there is a tendency on the part of the 
well-to-do to give up their town houses and 
live for most of the year in the country. 
When they come in to late parties they 
either stay at a hotel or at a small flat they 
may have rented for the winter months. 
One after another narrow old-fashioned 
residence is being torn down and replaced 
by a tall apartment house or an 
building. 

The charm and comfort which have al- 
ways been said to typify Philadelphia life 
are expressed much more convincingly in 
the country homes than in the stereotyped 
city dwellings of a generation ago. Many of 
these old houses were inconvenient, dark, 
and far from attractive. But anyone who 
motors out into the country and observes 
one after another of the spacious and beau- 
tiful places in which most fashionable 
Philadelphians live today will be convinced 
that a new social order has begun. 

They have worked out, among other 
things, a better balance between work and 
recreation than people in any other city of 
the United States. 
tributed to the dominance of society by 
men. The typical American male enjoys 
both work and play when he can find the 
right kind. But in most places he either 
takes no thought for the occupations of 
leisure and therefore gets stale, or he takes 
so much thought that his so-called pleas- 
ures, whether they consist of playing golf 
or bridge or rushing through dinner to go to 
the theater, become burdensome. 
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ell it to the Judge! 


@ Here’s the Mippisuape case. Tell it to the 
judge--and you're the judge. Every fadeproof 
MippisHaDE Blue Serge Suit must live up to the 


law of “Satisfactory Wear”. 


@ If it doesn’t, you don’t have to get a lawyer. 
You merely go to your dealer. He gives you a 
new suit. He doesn’t appeal the case--because he 
knows that the MippisHabeE guarantee is the 


guarantee without an alibi. 


@ Appoint yourself judge. Take a look at the 45 
smart styles in MippisHabe--the arresting blue-- 
that rich, restrained shade. Designed by a genius 
and sold at a surprisingly low price because tai- 
lored by “Sergical specialists--operating on blue 
serge suits only”. Plain, unfinished--or with a 
neat stripe. 


@ Look up a Mippisnapi clothier--or send for 
the style folder and serge samples. 


THE MIDDISHADE CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 


MIDDISHAD 


The specialized blue serge suit 
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This knocker almost seems to say “Come in”. 
Even hardware can be inviting if it 
is Good Hardware—Corbin 


elcome to a home where the hardware works as well as it looks. 
Where locks can be depended on. Where hinges work quietly, smoothly. 
Where windows open as easily as they close. Where bolts and latches 
Id -yet operate with no trouble at all. 

way it will 
-which is to 


your hardware should work. That’s the 
if you give your home the hardware it deserves - 
Corbin. 
Pr. 4 F. CORBIN “e REtSA 
I American Hardware Corporatio ; 
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“The sheer physical discomfort of get- 
ting into the country when you live in 
New York is an irritation to the proverbial 
tired business man,” declared a discouraged 
Long Island commuter. ‘In Philadelphia 
you can motor through a perfectly beauti- 
ful Parkway, without going through all 
these slums, and what is more important 
from the standpoint of nerves, without that 
hideous ordeal of being held up by the 
traffic all along the way. I’m sure I'd bea 
different person if I could lead the life my 
friends in Philadelphia lead. It’s a wonder 
to me that some of these efficiency experts 
don’t try to figure out the relation between 
a man’s business success and his state 
of physical well-being, and then between 
his physical well-being and what he does 


| after he leaves his office.”’ 


Plain But Never Common 


One gets the impression that Philadel- 
phians are not tied to their offices so se- 
curely as their neighbors in Manhattan. 
This impression is not based upon anything 
so tangible as the actual number of hours 
spent there nor the amount of work turned 
out, for the residents of the Quaker City 
would deny that they lagged behind in 
these matters, but it is evident, among 
other ways, in their conversation, which in- 
cludes a wider range of subjects, particu- 
larly those requiring cultural and historical 
knowledge, and much less often touches on 
business when the occasion is social. One 
feels that the true Philadelphian is much 
freer mentally than the typical New Yorker, 
to whom business is really more absorbing 
than anything else. 

Of course, this attitude of freedom is 
sometimes exaggerated, as in the case of a 
young Philadelphian who resigned his posi- 
tion in a brokerage house the other day. 

“But why are you leaving?” he was 
asked. 

He answered in all seriousness, ‘‘ Because 
I found that my work was interfering with 
my hunting.” 

Three or four times a week during the 
season a crowd of young Philadelphians get 
up at six o’clock in the morning and ride 
out to the Business Man’s Drag Hunt. By 
eliminating the vagaries of a live fox they 
are enabled to enjoy an hour or two of sport, 
then go home, bathe, dress, and breakfast, 
and arrive at their offices in the city by half- 
past nine. 

There are more hunt clubs around Wil- 
liam Penn’s city than there are in the prox- 
imity of any other metropolis in our 
country. Radnor is perhaps the most fash- 
ionable of them all, and a hunt breakfast at 
one of the near-by country places will bring 
out a great many of the smartest of the 
younger crowd. 

“We make a distinction, though, be- 
tween being smart and being fashionable,” 
declared a member of the older generation. 
‘“What I mean is, that although many of 
that crowd are very well-born, some of them 
are not, but often the least aristocratic are 
the smartest. They have money, and the 
women are chic, and the men hunt and have 
fine stables and good packs of hounds. If 
hunting’s all you live for, of course, those 
things count.” 

A stranger who goes from one hunt club 
to another, and who learns of the great ex- 
citement occasioned by the horse shows 
which mark important days on the social 
calendar, will get the impression that every 
man and woman sound of limb and purse 
spends all day in the saddle. As a matter of 
fact, the actual number who enjoy this 
sport is small in proportion to the total who 
make up society. Nevertheless, they form a 

nucleus which will be of increasing impor- 
tance in the new social pattern. One of the 
reasons for this importance lies in the very 
accusation of the upholder of the traditions. 
She insisted that not all of the number are 
descended from the families who for so 
many generations formed the old social 
order built upon prejudice and power. But 
the more vigorous descendants of these 
same venerated families find virtue in that 
which she condemns. 
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“New blood is the thing we want!” one 
of this group maintained. ‘‘The hunting 
field is the last place where effeteness is wel- 
comed. I’m not going to hunt with anyone 
just because my mother was a cousin or 
something of his mother, if someone else 
has a better pack of hounds. If he’s a good 
sportsman that’s enough for me.” 

Some of the disapproving older genera- 
tion who see their younger members becom- 
ing intimate friends with people whose 
names are not on the sacred roster, console 
themselves by saying, “‘But after all, my 
dear, the ’s, whom my niece and 
nephew are so devoted to, have always been 
plain people, but they were never common.” 

The distinction between these two adjec- 
tives is one of great importance in determin- 
ing Philadelphia’s attitude toward aspiring 
outsiders, or, as they are sometimes termed, 
strugglers. 

By plain people they mean people who, 
whether rich or poor, have always lived sim- 
ply and respectably, but without preten- 
sions to social position. Sometimes, after 
generations have existed in this manner, a 
boy will come along who has a genius for 
making money, and after he has accumu- 
lated a fortune he may desire to become 
part of the world of society. Or a girl may 
marry into an old family and then find her- 
self unacquainted with the friends and rela- 
tives of her new husband, even though she 
has been born and brought up very near 
them geographically. 

Even the most conservative of the older 
crowd do not consider plainness per se as 
an insurmountable barrier. They do object 
strongly, however, to that which they call 
commonness. 

“The keynote of common people is pre- 
tense,’’ said a member of the Philadelphia 
Club. ‘‘Common people, for instance, say 
they’re going to retire, when they mean 
they’re going to bed. What is worse, they 
are apt to talk a lot about money. If they 
build a new house they will tell you how 
much it cost, long before they tell you who 
its architect was. If they buy a picture, 
they may not even know who painted it, 
but they are sure to know—and tell every- 
one—what it cost.” 

He told a story which, he declared, illus- 
trated perfectly the difference between plain 
people and common people. 


Rheumatism de Luxe 


A man who had come from good plain 
stock had worked his way up to a position 
of wealth and importance in the commu 
nity. After the pressure of business had 
lessened, he became a collector of various 
art objects, and, in time, a discriminating 
one. He was well liked by men who consid- 
ered their own lineage more aristocratic, 
partly because he was a collector, but more 
because he was so absolutely simple. 

On one occasion when he was entertain- 
ing a number of people at his splendid coun- 
try house, a young woman of the kind the 
narrator terms ordinary came up to him. 
Her father was also a self-made man, but he 
tried to conceal the fact, and the daughter 
had acquired a manner full of affectations 
and pretensions which she vainly thought 
would deceive the world as to her humble 
origin. 

In her gushing manner she went up to 
her host, who, unable to walk, sat in a chair 
with an outstretched foot resting on a low 
stool in front of him. 

“Oh, I am so sorry you're laid up!” 
she said. ‘“‘I know how painful it is to 
have ’* she paused, then deciding ap- 
parently that ‘‘rheumatism”’ was too 
plebeian a word, she ended, “I know how 


painful it is to have gout! My father and 
grandfather both suffered terribly from 
gout!” 


The invalid fastened his shrewd eyes 
upon her. ‘I haven’t got gout! And your 
father and grandfather didn’t have gout 
We aren’t any of us stylish enough to have 
gout! I’m lame because I got chilblain 
when I was a boy, going barefooted to 
school through the snow.” 


Continued on Page 148 
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Rugged, Built-In Strength — 


that takes roads as they come 


NO Cooper Tire ever asked a favor of any road. In the long 

grind of a cross-country tour . . over good roads . . bad. . 
over sun-baked pavements .. rut-creased detours . . mountain 
paths . . city streets . . Coopers take the roads as they come. 


For Coopers are armored to meet the road on its own terms. 

Cooper Armored Cord Construction defies the shocks and the 

bumps. It dulls the edge of vicious blows and smothers them. 

To bruising jolts that send ordinary tires to destruction this 

new construction presents a wall of cord and rubber all but 
impenetrable. 


ye 


{ Your next tires should be Coopers .. Long Service Coopers . . 
Heavy Duty or Balloon. The Cooper dealer near you will be 
glad to show you what the extra built-in strength of Armored 


( Cord Construction means to you in the reduction of your tire 
costs and tire troubles. 
ft DEALERS: The new Armored Cord Construction of Cooper Long Service 
Tires offers unusual opportunity for live dealers everywhere. Write for 
complete information regarding the valuable Cooper franchise 
THE COOPER CORPORATION 
nded 

General Offices, Cincinnati, 0. Factories: Findlay and Cincinnati, O. 
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[UNI-SET ] 
“Matched in the 






(h ieftains/ 


(COTTISH Chieftains were supreme in the Highlands 

(OY of the country that gave us Golf. Soare MACGREGOR 
Chieftains supreme today in Golf Clubs. 

The three beauties shown above form a matched Uni- 

Set of MACGREGOR Chiettains— Driver, Brassie and 

Spoon—so perfectly matched as mates that you will feel 

no difference between them, except that of distance or 

loft. They are so perfectly matched in balance that you 


will play each of them with exactly the same stroke — 





with exactly the same confidence—and with the result you 
should expect. Your rhythm is not disturbed, no matter 
which club the shot may call for. Each Uni-Set is delivered 
in a special carton of the MACGREGOR plaid design. 

This marvelous model has aptly been called “Chief of 
the MACGREGOR Clan.” 
newstandard in thecraft of club construction. TheChieftain 


It is a beautiful club that sets a 


is easily distinguished by its solid ivory back-weight, which 
is so distributed as to give the utmost rhythm of swing. 

Other models, also furnished in Uni-Sets, are: Master 
($45 the set); Klaymor ($45 the set); Sport ($36 the set); 
Go-Sum Yardsmore ($36 the set); and Peerless Yardsmore 
($36 the set). Chieftains are $60 the set. Ask your Profes- 
sional or Dealer to show you these different MACGREGOR 
Uni-Sets. Always buy a// your golf clubs in sets here- 
after—that is the way to improve your game, for then 
there is a uniformity of fit and feel to each club. Write 
us for illustrated folders describing these Uni-Sets in 
detail. Complete catalog of entire line free on request. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
istabl Dayton, Ohio 


Established 1829 ’ ’ ’ 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

‘*Now, do you see,”’ concluded the con- 
servative, “‘why we like him and dislike 
her? To undiscriminating eyes they might 
appear to be the same kind of people—that 
is to say, they are both nouveaux riches. 
But he stands for the kind of fundamental 
things all of us stand for after all. And even 


| if his polish isn’t quite up to standard, that 


of the next generation will be—and it will 
be honest patine and not veneer too.” 

As in all other cities, the rich man who is 
outside society in Philadelphia is often 
asked to codperate in charitable and philan- 
thropic enterprises which are the pet 
schemes of people of more secure position. 
Sometimes the outsider whose wife cher- 
ishes social ambition uses his donation as 
an entering wedge, but on the whole there 
are an unusual number of public-spirited 
citizens whose desire to improve conditions 
in the city is entirely disinterested. There 
are any number of splendidly run charita- 
ble institutions which are due to the gen- 
erosity of men who may possess fortunes, 
but who are content to lead quiet lives of 
which comfort and not fashion is the key- 
note. Some of these men are of Quaker 
stock, and so it seems natural that they 
should possess both simplicity and unosten- 
tatious kindliness of heart. Since the days 
when young William Penn, a convert to the 
Quaker faith, persuaded King Charles to 
pay the crown debts he owed with a grant 
of land in the New World, the influence of 
the Friends has been evident in all the ac- 
tivities of Philadelphia. Not all the early 
settlers were Quakers, because the unusual 
religious freedom which Penn granted drew 
people of diverse faiths to the new colony. 

3ut like draws like, and the majority of 
early settlers differed little from the Friends 
in their practices of thrift and industry and 
their belief in justice and tolerance and 
peace. They were markedly different from 
the New Englanders, who sought religious 
freedom for themselves and then persecuted 
members of other faiths. They were dif- 
ferent from the Dutch traders and mer- 
chants of New Amsterdam. They were less 
different from the English who settled Vir- 
ginia and Carolina in their mode of living, 
for they, too, liked comfort and regarded a 
country estate as a gentleman’s right, but 
they were more provident than their South- 
ern neighbors and less interested in amuse- 
ments. 
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Even today the theaters of Philadelphia 
lag far behind those of other cities. The 
tourist bent on entertainment deplores the 
lack of smart restaurants and the dearth of 
night clubs. 

Even the hotels are more quiet and more 
sedate than similar hostelries in other cities. 
And these things are also the result of the 
same influence which two centuries ago 
closed a little theater where the first Shak- 
sperean representation in the United States 
was given, on the grounds that it was “‘en- 
couraging idleness, and drawing great sums 
of money from weak and inconsiderate per- 
sons.” 

To be sure, Philadelphia learned shortly 
after that to enjoy the frivolous pursuits of 
leisure, when the British Army was sta- 
tioned there and the city’s capture was the 
occasion for all manner of balls and fétes 
and amateur theatricals. Nevertheless, he 
feels that gayety is a private and not a 
public affair. Among friends, whether they 
number a dozen or twelve hundred, no one 
will be lighter of heart nor will more thor- 
oughly enjoy himself. But he prefers to do 
so when he is not in the presence of stran- 
gers, and to him there is no reproach in the 
criticism of the tourist. 

“Tf we want jazz and shows and night 
clubs we can go to New York in two hours 
and get them,” a young Philadelphian said 
the other day. “In the course of a winter 
we usually see all the good new plays over 
there and we know the best restaurants, and 
so on. But for us it’s only an occasional 


holiday, and not, thank heaven, a part of « 


our everyday life!” 

In somewhat the same spirit some of the 
richest of Philadelphia's citizens go to New 
York or Newport to give their largest and 
most splendid private parties. None of 
these people would live anywhere else, nor, 
indeed, do they want to change their own 
city, for the very things which cause them 
to leave it now and then are the things 
which endear it to them as a place of per- 
manent residence. 

Philadelphia is the most tranquil of cities, 
and its tranquillity is a]l the more impres- 
sive because one feels the presence, below 
the surface, of such tremendous power. It 
seems sometimes like a serene and beautiful 
woman who has long since discarded her 
Quaker garb for more fashionable garments 
but whose gray eyes, beneath her smartest 
hat, are always calm. 
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the flood victims in the lower Mississippi 
valley. By unanimous vote of the business 
men the entire amount was turned over to 
the Red Cross.” 


“The brand of Americanism that really 
is 100 per cent appeared in the unanimous 
action of the organized farmers of Pulaski 
County, Arkansas, in pooling their surplus 
corn and soy beans and donating the pool 
to flood sufferers. The scarcity of seed in 
the flooded areas naturally has increased 
the price of that which is available, and by 
holding their surplus Pulaski farmers could 
have reaped a handsome profit.” 


Similar aberration encountered ina Keokuk 
dispatch to the Des Moines Register: 

“‘There will be no memorial picture, no 
piece of statuary in Keokuk Senior High 
School as the gift of the Class of 1927. 
Instead, the class has voted to donate the 
fund to the Keokuk chapter of the Red 
Cross for the relief of flood sufferers in the 
Mississippi basin.” 


Triumph of the caste system in one of its 
citadels as reported in a West Point dispatch 
to the Newark Evening News: 

‘‘Cadet Hans W. Holmer, of Medford, 
Oregon, who was appointed to the Military 
Academy from the regular Army, and Cadet 
Harold A. Kurstedt, also a former enlisted 
man in the regulars, finished one and two 
respectively in the class of 203 cadets 


graduated today. Cadet Holmer was star 
man three of his four years. This means that 
he maintained a general average of 92 per 
cent or better in all subjects for those years. 
He was a cadet lieutenant, a rifle and pistol 
expert and was assistant business manager 
of the year book, the Howitzer. Kurstedt 
has been a star man twice, was a cadet cap- 
tain and an A man on the wrestling team 
for two years. Twelve other former en- 
listed men of the regular Army or National 
Guard graduated in the class. Among these, 
Cadet John A. Schwab, of New York City, 
was a cadet captain and one of the Point's 
crack poloists, and Cadet John R. Lovell, 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, was a member of the 
football squad for three years and captain 
of the boxing team.” 


Sinister be havior of a Fede ral Cossack as 
revealed by the Associated Press: 

“Discharge of Private Jack A. Kibbe, of 
the Thirtieth United States Infantry, yes- 
terday at the expiration of his enlistment 
revealed the fact that as a result of the 
voluntary suffering of Kibbe and severa! 
other soldiers the dengue-fever rate among 
American troops in the Philippine Islands 
has been reduced from 80 per 1000 to less 
than 20 per 1000. Kibbe responded to a 
call for volunteers to undergo inoculation 
with the fever germs so that army doctors 
might study the progress of the disease and 
develop methods to combat it. He is a 
native of Copperhill, Tennessee.” 
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career—sawing a woman in two. The 
woman was placed in a coffin, with her 
head and feet projecting, and Garstine 
sawed the coffin in two, to the lady’s evi- 
dent amusement. 

What a marvelous act! Sawing a woman 
in two! What a wow to finish with! But 
how in the world was it done? 

The idea preyed on his mind. He would 
lie awake at night picturing the act. Sitting 
in his dressing room between shows, he 
would litter the floor with diagrams of 
coffins, crosscut saws and women He 
would forgo his meals to muse upon his 
great problem. He grew feverish, light- 
headed with musing. He kept muttering, 
“Tecan doit! I will!”’ His eyes had a wild 
look. His work suffered; half dollars 
dropped all over the stage as he walked 
about. 

The solution came to him during a sleep- 
less night, after he had put on five shows 
He sprang from his bed with a strange cry, 
**T will do it! I have my finish wow!”’ 

He spent the morning in a carpenter 
shop constructing the box. 

At the first performance he made his an 
nouncement: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, with 
your kind permission I shall now endeavor 
to present for your approval my world 
famous and sensational act of sawing a 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 
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woman in two. This act is attempted by 
but one other magician in the entire 
world—the supreme wonder worker, Gar- 
stine the Great. May I ask some lady to 
volunteer? I shall put her in this coffin 


fore you, and saw her in 


which you see be 
two.” 

Amid much giggling a comely girl was 
pushed forward by her school friends 

‘Are you willing to be sawed in two, 
mademoiselle?”’ inquired Wisby. 

“Sure,” said the girl, snickering 

“Then kindly place yourself in this 
coffin.”” He opened the sides and top of the 
coffin, proving to the audience that there 
was no possible place for her to escape. 
Her head protruded through a hole at one 
end of the coffin, her feet appeared through 
the opposite end. He closed the coffin 
The girl’s face smiled at her friends; her 
feet wiggled gleefully. 

“T shall now take this crosscut saw, 
which you may inspect, and saw through 
the center of the coffin, thus sawing the 
lady in two. Is there any objection on the 
part of the law?”’ 

There was no objection. The audience 
quivered with excitement 

Wisby the Wizard then sawed the lady 
in two. There was quite a lot of trouble 
about it. Vorris Bish 


p. 
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politician and he never failed them. He 
was good that way; but for his drinking, 
folks used to think he was a fineman. But 
I could have told them a few things, I guess! 

After he quit the docks his hands got 
softer and whiter and he was not as strong 
as he used to be, though he was still a bad 
fighter and stronger than most men. He 
was a battering man. Whatever he did, he 
did with all the strength he had. He used 
to work mighty hard election days. I re- 
member the first time I ever saw his picture 
in the paper. He had his best suit on, and 
a white collar, and somebody wrote under 
the picture that he was a self-made man 
and boss of the gas-house district. They 
said there was a lesson to be learned from 
his square chin. Knowing what I do now, I 
still laugh at that. He was self-made, all 
right! 

Anyway, we lived better after he got 
himself into politics. One night the captain 
of the police station came to our house. He 
had locked my old man up in the old days, 
but he came to ovr house now and was 
mighty nice and friendly. I hid in the hall 
and heard what they said, and the old man 
sure told him where to get off. 

“You'll split with me, un’erstand?”’ the 
old man g.owled. ‘‘ You been skimmin’ the 
milk too long. If you don’t like it, you'll get 
a chance to go to the sticks on night duty!” 

I guess I was a pretty smart kid in some 
ways. I knew what my father meant. I 
knew that Moriarity and Clancy kept their 
saloons open Sundays and that they ran big 
crap games and card games upstairs. I 
knew that was against the law too. But 
laws are no good if the cops are fixed. Now 
that the old man was a politician, he could 
fix the cops. 


Pay Day for the Boss 


That gave me confidence, because I knew 
the cops would be afraid to arrest me. I 
would get the old man after them, and he 
would go after them too—not for me, but 
on account of my mother. Even the cap- 
tain himself was scared of the old man, be- 
cause he promised to come to the house 
every Thursday night and pay money he 
had collected for protection. 

When I saw how everybody was grafting 
I began to open my eyes. It was a cinch 
that my foreman on the docks was in ca- 
heots with the truck drivers that hauled 


those cases, and they must be in cahoots 
with the men that checked in the loads at the 
other end. So I decided to find out what 
was up and get more money for myself. 
That was what my father had done; any- 
body could see that. 

I had a little pal named Danny Critch, 
and I told Danny we could make some 
money together. He was willing, so we 
fixed it up for Danny to follow one of the 
trucks and see what became of the stuff 
they carried and how it was checked in at 
the place they delivered it. Danny found 
out. It was checked in just the same as I 
wrote it on my paper. I guess there was a 
crooked receiving clerk. What Danny dis- 
covered meant that we had to go farther 
than just following the truck, but Danny 
was all excited about the crooked work and 
was willing to keep trying. 


The Road to Easy Money 


He even got into the building where the 
stuff was stored and found out that it was 
only a warehouse where lots of merchants 
kept their stuff till they were ready to use it. 
I am older now and can realize what suck- 
ers big merchants are apt to be. Just as 
soon as ten cases came in, it was put down 
on the books as twelve, and nobody knew 
the difference until an inventory care, and 
then it was too late to trace the missing 
cases. But it was not too late for Danny 
and me. We knew that they stayed right on 
the docks when the trucks left, and it was up 
to us to find out what happened to them 
after that. 

We sneaked out of the house for three 
successive nights before we learned any- 
thing, and then we learned a lot. Wesawa 
big truck go to the docks and load the extra 
cases aboard. Danny and me hooked on 
behind and rode across town a ways to an- 
other old warehouse. Then we hid and saw 
the cases unloaded and taken inside. It 
was all done in the dark and we had to kee p 
back for fear of being caught, but we heard 


the cases being ripped open inside the ware- 





house and after a while the dock foreman 
himself came out and walked away. He 
had been in the truck all the time and we 
never knew it. 

Danny said he had been there to sell the 
extra cases and get his money, and that he 
had the money on him. Danny was seven- 


teen and I was just going on sixteen, but we 
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were both pretty game. ‘‘He stole the 
money,’ Danny whispered to me; ‘“‘why 
shouldn’t we steal it from him? I'll bet 
there’s a hunnerd bucks on him!”’ 

In those days $100 was a fortune to me. 
Afterward Danny and me had as much as 
$20,000 at a time, but that was later, when 
we got the gang organized. I was a little 
scared at first, but Danny told me there 
was nobody around and we could do it so 
that the foreman never would know who 
pulled the job. Just as though he was 
going to prove we could, he picked up a 
cobblestone and we sneaked up close be- 
hind the foreman. Danny heaved the 
stone and it took the man on the back of 
the neck. He went down like a sawed tree, 
and I admit I was scared stiff, but I would 
not let Danny see it, so we ran up and went 
through his pockets. That was how we got 
started on big money. We found a roll of 
bills and I stuffed it into my coat. 

“He'll be all right,’’ Danny whispered as 
we left the foreman on the sidewalk. ‘“‘ He’ll 
come right out of that and get up and go 
home.” 

There was not any trouble about getting 
away. Nobody was around and Danny 
and me just walked fast around a few dark 
corners and finally went into our back yard 
through an alley that ran behind it. Right 
at the corner there was a street light and we 
stopped there, in the shadows, and counted 
the money. What a surprise! The foreman 
had carried more than $2000 in bills! So 
much money scared us. Where could we 
hide it all? But we were both pretty game, 
I guess, even if we were kids, so we each 
took half and said we were pards and never 
would tell a soul, even if we got arrested. 

“But we won’t git pinched,’’ Danny 
whispered; “‘not with your old man being a 
politician. I should say not! Maybe we 
better go around and give the cops a little 
dough just to stand in right.’ 

But I said no. Nobody would ever know 
we did it, I said, and that was the best way. 
I never trusted cops. I do not now. Then 
Danny sneaked home and so did I, but I 
did not sleep that night. I was too excited 
thinking about all the money we had and 
what I could do for Mary with that much 
money. But, after all, I was getting afraid 
to spend it. People might get suspicious 
over it and think I did that to the foreman. 
I had to be mighty careful, I could see that. 


From Father to Son 


It must have been three o’clock in the 
morning when I heard the door of my 
father’s room open. He came into the hall 
and started down the back stairs. Then I 
heard a soft knocking at the back door, and 
you can bet I was scared. I thought sure 
I was caught, and jumped out of bed and 
began dressing so that I could run. 

I had more than $1000 in my clothes and 
knew I could go a long ways off on that. I 
wished I could reach Danny first. By the 
time I had slid into my clothes I heard the 
old man coming back upstairs, so I sneaked 
into the hall and hid in a corner. He would 
go right to my room and drag me out to 
face the foreman, I thought, and while he 
was at the door I was going to sneak past 
him and down the front stairs to the street. 
But he never stopped at my door at all. 
He went to my mother’s and stood there 
listening for quite a long while. I guess he 
wanted to be sure she was asleep. 

I hardly breathed as I crouched there in 
the dark hall. I could just see my father. 
He had put on an overcoat downstairs and 
the bottom of his nightdress showed under 
it. I could see his bare ankles too. Aftera 
while he went downstairs. Then I knew it 
had nothing to do with the foreman, and 
after that police captain had come I was al- 
ways interested in learning more about my 
old man, so I crept down the stairs after 
him. He went into the dining room and left 
the door open just a little, so that he could 
hear anything outside in the hall. I got 
close to the door and listened. Somebody 
was there, because the old man was talking 
harsh to him. Mostly the old man did talk 
harsh to people that came nights. 
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“You can’t pull that racket on me,” I 
heard him say. “I'll give you a tossing 
you'll never forget.’”” Then he began to 
swear, and I pitied the poor guy in the room 
with him. But you can imagine the scare I 
got when the fellow answered and I heard 
his voice. It was the foreman! The same 
guy me and Danny had dropped and robbed. 
I was just going to run when he started 
talking. I waited and listened 

**T tell you they did, boss!’’ he said, his 
voice kind of whiney. “I never knew a thing 
was comin’. You gotta believe me. I’ve 
always played square, ain’t 1? How many 
times have I delivered the goods right like I 
said I was goin’ to? I was on my way here 
when they rolled me, boss; honest I was! 

“T collected about twenty-one hunnerd 
for the stuff. I had it in my pocket and I 
hadn’t got over two hunnerd yards from 
the warehouse when they dropped me from 
behind. The guys from the warehouse 
found me and got me straightened around. 
We didn’t say nothin’, of course—here, 
look at my neck! Ain’t that proof? They 
got me with a cobblestone!” 


A Job With More Leisure 


The old man snorted and swore some 
more, but I could have laughed right out 
loud. The foreman never even suspected 
meand Danny. We haditall ourown way 
and my own old man was in on the deal for 
thestolen cases! Wasn’t hea smart old guy? 
I thought. But he would find out that his 
son was no fool! 

He was in with the politicians and the 
police and the crooks too! I could see that 
He made a lot of money. He would have 
to. Two thousand dollars in a night just 
from one man. And he thought I was 
working for six dollars a week! I sneaked 
back upstairs, thinking about how my 
mother worked and how she dressed, and 
how I worked and how the old man was 
rolling in money. I hated him for that. I 
could hardly wait for morning to tell Danny 
all I knew. 

Danny met me on the corner about seven 
o’clock while I was on my way to work. He 
wanted me to quit the job and just try to 
find easy ways of making money, but | 
figured I was too smart for that. If I did 
not go to work that day the foreman might 
think there was something wrong about it 
So I went. I had to laugh at the crooked 
foreman. His face was a sight and the 
back of his neck was all swollen. I guess he 
scraped his face when he fell, after Danny 
hit him with that cobblestone. No wonder. 

All the men were winking behind his 
back, because some of them did not like 
him very well and thought he had got intoa 
fight. But they were afraid of him, because 
he could fire them if he liked. It seemed to 
me that everybody — even the laborer—was 
trying to hide things from other people. Al- 
ready I guessed there was some boss that 
was even bigger than my old man. 

It made me laugh to think how I had it 
over them all. Danny and me knew just 
what had happened. We were the only ones 
that did. One of the other foremen asked 
our boss what had happened, and I heard 
him say he fell downstairs while he was 
walking around at night. That was a hot 
one! 

At noontime I saw Danny again and he 
had more ideas. He said I was crazy to 
work. He told me if I listened at the old 
man’s door I would learn all kinds of ways 
to make easy money, and if we ever got 
caught, all I had to tell the captain was 
what I had heard between him and the old 
man. So that night I told the foreman I 
was sick of the job and was going to work 
somewhere else. I nearly laughed in his 
face when he told me never to say anything 
about the missing cases, and gave me an 
extra twenty dollars to seal the bargain. 
But he asked where I was going to work and 
I had to say something, so I said I was going 
to work for Clancy, who ran the saloon. 

The foreman seemed surprised, and | 
knew he would tell my father, so I went to 
Clancy and thought I would see how much 
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ore winter comes — 
get the facts on oil heat} 


Oil HEAT 
AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 





This is the Emblem of the 


Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory 
public service in oil heating 


Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating In 
stitute are permitted to use it 


When you know its benefits you will not want 
to go through another winter without it 


HE best endorsement of oil heat is that half a 
million American home owners enjoyed it last 
winter. 


It is estimated that 200,000 more are planning to 
follow their example this winter. 


These families did not decide to install oil heaters 
without first assuring themselves that they would 
obtain clean, dependable, care. free and uniform heat. 


Both users and prospective users are convinced 
that no other modern appliance in their homes 
can contribute so much to the health, comfort and 
happiness of every member of the family. 


These are undoubtedly the reasons why you are 
also interested in heating your home with oil. 
And you are probably just as anxious to be sure of 
satisfaction before you go ahead. 


Just ask your friends 


The best way to get the facts on oil heat is to talk 
with friends and neighbors who are already en- 
joying oil heated homes. 


Observe for yourself how an oil heater operates 
and why it enables the home owner to write heat- 
ing troubles off his calendar forever. 


Besides visiting an oil heated home, you will fin 
it helpful to read the Oil Heating Institute's book 
entitled “Oil Heating —The Modern Miracle ot 
Comfort.” 


It gives instructions on how to select an oi] heater 
and contains specifications of the equipment of 
leading manufacturers. 


Why permit valuable space in your home two be 
used any longer as a clearing-house for coal and 


ashes? 


With the facts at your disposal you may decide 
to join the thousands of other progressive home 
owners who are planning vow to enjoy oil heat 
this winter. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


350 Madison Avenue New York 


This 80-page book, written by national authorities on oil 
heating and published by the Oil Heating Institute, was 
formerly distributed at ten cents a copy to cover mailing 


costs It is now tree if you request it on tne coupon 


This book is free 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 
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Vell your Wife! 


F socks: don’t wear, it’s the 

woman who pays. She’s the 
one who has the dreary task of 
darning 
Show her that you care. Tell her about 
Iron Clads! They are super-strength 
socks that wear—and wear—and wear. 
Your wife will thank you for it every 
time that darning day comes ’round. 
There’s a beautiful fancy sheer silk Iron 
Clad in the smartest pattern and the 
latest colors of the season. Light and 
cool for the autumn sultry days, but 
powerfully strong from top to toe. 4 ply 
heels. 4-ply toes. An Iron Clad guar- 
antee of satisfactory service ora brand 
new pair of hose with every pair. 
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Portland, Oregon 


when you come to Portland 
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roses, Columbia River Highway and 
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$3.00 and up, with bath. 
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pull my old man really had. Clancy ran a 
pool room on the horse races upstairs over 
his saloon and I was sure he was one of the 
men paying the captain money for protec- 
tion. I told him he had to hire me, and he 
grumbled a little, but he gave me a job 
marking up the names of race horses on a 
blackboard. Then I told him he had to tell 
the old man that he asked me to come there 
to work. I was getting smart then, and I 
said: ‘‘That won’t hurt you any with the 
old man, Clancy”’; and it worked, because 
he winked and said I was a smart kid. 

I never really worked there. There was 
another kid to whom Clancy paid eight 
dollars a week, and he did all the marking 
and errands. I just hung around. Clancy 
never paid me any money, but I did not 
want any, because I had nearly $1200 hid- 
den away behind the cupboard in my room 
and I was using that. About that time I 
noticed that all the kids in the neighbor- 
hood wanted to stick around meand Danny. 
They knew they were pretty safe as long as 
they were with me. No matter what we 
did, the cops never bothered us much. 
They pretended to chase us, but they never 
really tried to catch us. 

I found out a lot about men during the 
next year. Mostly they are afraid of their 
jobs. The cops on our beat had a soft thing 
as long as they caused no trouble, and they 
made a pretty good thing out of Clancy and 
Moriarity. There was a house down the 
street that the kids used to whisper about. 
It had red shades on the windows and men 
used to go there a lot at night. Lots of 
times we used to wait there and pick up 
young fellows that were not smart and had 
drunk too much. We would walk them 
down toward the gas house and then Danny 
would hit them on the chin and we would 
take their money. Sometimes we did not 
get much, but other times luck was better. 

There was a woman that ran the house, 
and once she stopped me on the street and 
asked me if I wanted to make five dollars. 
I said yes, and she sent me three blocks 
away to a little store. She gave me a note 
and I handed it to the man running the 
store. He told me to wait. After a long 
time he came back and handed me a little 
package. I slipped the package into my 
pocket and started to take it back to the 
woman. On the way a stranger stopped me 
and began to talk. Right away I knew he 
was a strange cop. I never knew just how 
I spotted them, but I did. I could always 
tell. I acted like a dumb kid, but all the 
time I knew that he was after the package, 
and I schemed out a way to get away from 
him. It was easy to see that if the cops 
wanted the package, the woman would pay 
a lot more than five dollars for it. Finally 
I waited my chance, then I ran. 


Jim Murphy’s Kid 


The stranger chased me, but I led him 
through an alley and climbed over a fence. 
That way I lost him. After that I went to 
the house with the red shades, because I did 
not want to go where the woman was wait- 
ing for me. I was afraid they would be 
watching her too. Looking back, I have to 
smile at some of my kid tricks. I guess I 
could just smell easy money ever since I was 
born. 

She was at the house and she was glad to 
see me. Right away she wanted the pack- 
age. ‘Have you got it, sonny?”’ she asked, 
her voice kind of shaking. 

‘Sure, I got it,” I said; “but not with 
me. A fellow stopped me and took it away 
from me. He told me to tell you that he 
would give it back if I brought him some 
real money.” 

The woman swore—lots of women on 
our street did that-—and finally she asked, 
to herself, ‘‘How many people have I got 
to be paying?” 

I never said a thing, but she went out of 
the room and after a while came back with 
an envelope. It was sealed up. 

“Take that to him and bring the pack- 
age,” she growled, swearing again. I went 
out. 
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Down the street a ways I opened the en- 
velope. There was fifty dollars in it. Five 
ten-dollar bills. I put them in my pocket 
and went back to the house. She met me 
and I told her I would give her the package 
after I got the five dollars she promised 
me. She gave me the money, but she swore 
some more and said I did not deserve the 
money, on account of being caught. 

It was quite a while later that she learned 
who I was, and then she only laughed and 
said I was “Jim Murphy’s kid, awright!”’ 
Danny laughed himself sick over the way I 
had worked it, and we found out afterward 
that the strange cop who had stopped me 
was a Federal dick and chasing up drugs for 
the Government. 

I knew my father was wise to what was 
going on in the different places, and I was 
pretty sure that if I ever really got caught 
he would have to fix it, on account of my 
mother. That gave me confidence, and 
when I remembered how the men on the 
docks worked I always decided more and 
more I never would be fool enough to do 
that; I never would be a laborer. 

Thus far I have tried to tell things ex- 
actly as I remember them in a kid sort of 
way. But it was not long before I began to 
see the kind of fellow a man was just by 
looking at him. Most of the fellows along 
the street talked big and did little. When 
you see a fellow with close-set eyes and a 


long nose, or one with a chin that sticks way | 


out, you can bet he isa crook. But most of 
the time he is yellow. Danny and me were 
going along making good money when I 
learned that lesson. We met a fellow named 
Fletch, and he started to tell me about the 
easy money we could make robbing the 


fruit store on the corner. We decided to do | 


it the next Saturday night. I never liked 
that Italian anyway—-not since he got me 
caught with the apple that first time. 


A Lesson in Physiognomy 


Most of the people on the street paid the 
Italian their bills on Saturday, and so he 
always had the most money on hand then. 
So the three of us went there to rob the 
place about three o’clock in the morning. 
We got in through the back window and it 
was dead easy. But we had to be quiet, be- 
cause the Italian lived over the store and 
might be listening. 

We went all through the store and did not 
find the money, and we were about to quit, 
when the Italian came down the stairs 
carrying a candle. It was easy for Danny 
to hit him, so he did. Of course, the candle 
went out, and we all got on top of the Italian 
before he knew what was up. 

Fletch pulled a gun, and that was the 
first time I ever knew he had it. He stuck 
it in the storekeeper’s face and threatened 
to kill him if he did not tell us where the 
money was. The wop told. We got about 
$300 and then beat it right out the front 
door, after Fletch had soaked the Italian 
again so we could get away. 

The next morning the papers told about 
it, but there was no clew that tied us in on 
the job. I must admit I felt pretty big after 
that. It proved me and Danny were men, 
anyway. But I did not like the idea of that 
gun. Always, in the back of my mind, 
there was a feeling that that was the sort of 
thing nobody could fix, not even the old 
man or his bigger boss. And I was afraid of 
the law when it got a chance to work. 

I felt big after that store job, and so 
did Danny. We got $100 each and told 
Fletch to get rid of that rod and shut up. 
But he did not. That is why I know about 
men with close-set eyes and chins that stick 
way out. They are yellow. 

Naturally the cops had to make a show- 
ing after the robbery, and they happened 
to pick up Fletch, because he had done 
time—he had a record. When they took 
him in, Fletch talked; they turned him 
over to the captain, and because he was 
yellow he talked. 

That night when I got home the old man 
was waiting for me, and he was white and 
worried looking. He asked me what I knew 
about the robbery, and I told him nothing 
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OUT in the wide open spaces in 
Montana where a patch has got to 
stay put, last year a can of Bowes 
Seal-Fast was sold for every car 
registered. 

People buy tire patches for one ot 
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making $75 to $150 a week! 
You can do the same—sell all- 
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at all. He put on his hat and we walked 
over to see the captain. They asked me a 
lot of questions, and I was scared, you bet, 
but I never cracked a thing. Just said | 
knew nothing about the job. 
All the time I was oa how they 
S ane me, and it was not long before I 
learned. They brought Fletch in and 
stood right up and told the whole thing 
‘You can’t put the collar on me!” he 
laughed. ‘‘Not with Murphy’s kid in on 
the job with me! I ain’t nosucker born the 
day before yestiddy! Do what you please 
But make a pinch with me and I'll crack 
I know a few 
things about Moriarity and Clancy too!” 
He looked right at the old man and 
winked. Anybody could s ee that he felt 
pretty safe. I never said a thing, and when 
they brought Danny in, he never said 
thing either. We were there almost all 
night and finally the old man took me 
home. I thought he was going to beat me 
up, but he never said a word. His face was 
white and his forehead was all wrinkles, like 
he was thinking very deep. When we got 
home [ lit a cigarette and sat down to take 
whatever was coming. Nothing came. The 
old man waved me off to bed without a 
word. I never slept much that night, and 
the next morning I ducked out without 
breakfast. I thought I ought to meet 
Danny and we would both take some money 


the works on the kid, here. 


and go away for a week or so. 

But Danny wanted beat up Fletch. 
He said the captain had to let the rat go, 
and now that he was free he would hold it 
over my father’s head that we were in on 
the store job. Danny was mad. I showed 
him that we could do nothing like that 
without bringing about a lot of talk and 
suspicion. We went to a little restaurant 
for some coftee, and while we were there one 
of the detectives from the station came i: 
and sat down with us. We did not like that, 
but pretended not to mind. 

‘The captain says he wants to see you, 
kid,’’ he said to me. ‘I guess you two bet- 
ter go down together. Don’t get me wrong; 
it ain’t a collar. He just wants to tip you 
off toa couple of things. I'd get right down 
there if I was you.” 

At first I figured we ought to beat it, but 
there was no sense in that, so Danny and 
me went down. The captain took us in his 
private room and told us we better lay low 
and do nothing at all for two weeks. He 
said the Fletch matter was a serious one 
and might cause a whole lot of trouble for 
us, but if we would stand pat and keep 
quiet for two weeks he thought he could 
handle it allright. We finally promised and 

shook hands with him. I never let on what 
I knew about him and the old man dividing 
up the collections. I would save that, I 
figured, until I needed it as a last shot. 





The End of a Loose Tongue 


Danny and me ieft the station house and 
walked down the street. We were feeling 
pretty big, having shaken hands with the 
captain and heard him admit he was pro- 
tecting us. Of course, it was on account of 
the old man, but even at that I had a thing 
or two on the captain that he did not 
know about. We wondered how he was go- 
ing to keep Fletch quiet. When we got 
down to Clancy’s place, we went in. Clancy 
came along the bar and caught my coat by 
the lapels. He pulled me close; whispered 
something. At first I thought I was wrong 
in what I heard, but when I asked him to 
repeat it, he did: 

‘They got Fletch last night. Bumped 
him off down near the gas house about four 
o'clock this morning. He had just got out 
of the can. The inside story is that he’s a 
stool pigeon.” 

I pretty near fell down when I under- 
stood. They had killed Fletch because 
they were afraid h 
knew that. Even the captain was in on the 
scheme. Maybe he had given somebody 
protection just for doing the job. 

All I could think of was the old man’s 
white face, with the wrinkles on his fore- 


e was going to talk. I 


head, and the julet way he tor me home 


THE SATURDAY 


After all, Fletch would have had s ymething 
on my father, too, because the captain 
would have talked to free himself 

My old man was quite a hard guy, I 
could see that. He was a 





iter and | 


did not know how or when to quit Sut | 
knew I had better ware all guys with 
close-set eyes and chins that stick out in 
front of their diag And I was mighty 


thankful my old man was a politician 

Danny Critch was a great help in a fight, 
because he was dead game and used to like 
to fight. But he never was very smart at 
figuring things out in advance. I mean by 
that, he might fight too quick and take 
things into his own hands when that was 
foolish. But he got a queer angle on the 
killing of Fletch. He was afraid that 
maybe Fletch had got time to talk to some 
of his close friends befcre he was bumped 
off. If that was the case, as anyone could 

e, there might be people left that knew too 
much. 

I never went near Fletch’s body and I 
never talked about his being killed. I fig- 
ured the best thing to do was just not pay 
any attention to the thing. But Danny 
was different. He wanted to go over into 
Fletch’s neighborhood and see what he 
could find out. I figured that was foolish, 
but he thought we better know, because 
some of Fletch’s pals might bump us off if 
Fletch had got a chance to talk to them 


Back Talk for the Captain 


It was right about that time that I no- 
ticed I was getting like older fellows along 
yur street; like the fellows that I used to 
see at night when I was more of a kid. I 
was always looking over my shoulder and I 
never felt right among strangers. I always 
wanted to know just exactly who was 
iround me. That feeling came over me 
more and more as Danny talked about 
Fletch’s pals. Even if Fletch had only men- 
tioned the fact that he had something on 
me, that would be enough to make his pals 
think I might have bumped him off. They 
might go to the police and tell what they 
knew, and then what? I might be arrested 
for a crime that my own father did! 

I told Danny to wait till I could talk with 
my oldman. I went right to him and asked 
if he had heard about Fletch. He said no 
Then I told him that Fletch had been killed 
and I was afraid they might blame me, be- 
ause I was suspected of being in on that 





store job with him. 

‘If they let him go and he got a chance 
to talk to his pals before he was killed,’’ I 
said, ‘they might blame me.”’ 

‘The captain’s got too much sense for 
!’’ the old man snapped, sudden-like 
‘He’d never give that rat a chance to 


that 


Squaw 4 aa 

I never said a word, but I knew from 
what he said that the old man had fixed it 
with the captain to have Fletch killed. 
The detective that had taken me to the cap- 
tain said something later on that proved I 
was right. He was talking about the crime 
and he said that Fletch had been found 
down near the gas house. He was all crum- 
pled up against the wall of a vacant ware- 
house and he was shot through the head. 

‘He was in a fight—a gun fight,’’ the 
detective told us, “with some crook pals of 
his. We found his gun beside him with one 
shot fired, and we hold at the station house 
another gun we took off him when he was 
first pinched. He was a gunman. Whena 
guy like him gets the bump nobody cares. 
It'll all die out in a day or two.” 

Sut he did not fool me —not after my old 
man said the captain would not be fool 
enough to give Fletch a chance to talk to 
friends. I knew they had marched Fletc! 
from the station to the gas house and 


—— dhim off. If they had not, where did 
the second gun come from? That was a 
re gh. It was Spare Haney The cops 
had killed Flet« and plante d another gun 


Not only that, 
they had planted some stolen jewelry on 


on him after he. was dead 


him, too, and said that he was killed in a 
fight over dividing up loot with somebody 
Nobody cared much about Fletch, so the 
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84% SAY MICHELIN TIRES ARE BEST 


%& THIS STATEMENT I6 BASED ON FACTS. WE PICKED AT RANDOM 
1500 MOTORISTS WHO WERE TESTING MICHELIN TIRES OPPOSITE 
OTHER MAKES. 84°. SAID MICHELINS PROVED THEMSELVES BETTER. 
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| trouble for us. 


THE SATURDAY 


matter died out, except for some talk in the 
papers and a half-baked investigation by 
the district attorney’s office. 

After that I just laughed at everything, 
until Danny was shot at over on another 
street. Then I knew it went back to Fletch 
and we better not laugh. They almost got 
Danny and he had to be mighty careful, but 
he would not leave town. Danny was like 
my old man in that fighting way. Once get 
him started and he would fight an army. 
The captain called us into the station again 


| and talked with us and tried to find out 


about who shot at Danny. He told us he 
was our friend and that he had proved it 
and that we ought to talk to him. I guess 
we would have talked if we could, but we 
did not know anything to talk about. 

He did not believe us. ‘‘You’ll go over 
there and take a shot at somebody and 
then we'll have the papers shouting about a 
gang war and the district attorney stirring 
up the Fletch case again,” he said. “It will 
be better to let me handle it. Tell me all 
you know and I’ll keep you safe, and quiet 
up a bad mess as well.” 

Danny swore he did not know who shot 
at him. The captain was doubtful and wor- 
ried. He asked us to promise not to start 
anything, and I did, but Danny said he 
would shoot the first guy that looked at him 
crooked. 

“You got a rod on you? 
asked. 

“*T certainly has,’’ Danny admitted; “‘and 
I'll bust hell out of any guy that crosses me 
sudden.” 

“You give me the gun,” the captain said. 
“T can run you in just for having it.” 

“‘And you'll run me out mighty quick 
after that,’’ Danny grins. ‘‘You and me 
are buddies, all right, but no bluff goes. 
You got a rod in your kick all the time. 
Would you go without it?”’ 

That was pretty raw talk to a captain, 
but I could see Danny knew what he was 
doing. The captain just licked his lips a lot 
and drummed on the table with his fingers. 
At last he asked us to promise not to do 
anything until he could find out what the 
lay of the land was. We promised that. 
We said we would not go over into the other 
district for a week. 


” the captain 


In Right With the Bosses 


The very next day the detective met us 
on the street and winked at us and said that 
things would work out all right. This de- 
tective was the captain’s right-hand man. 
He never said a thing more, but the follow- 
ing day we heard that a fellow over in the 
other district had been arrested for a job he 
had done more than a year before. He was 
tried quick and got seven to ten years in the 
can. 

It was a week before the dick told us 
that he never committed the crime of which 
he stood convicted, but was a friend of 
Fletch’s and was probably the guy who had 
bumped Fletch off. We knew that was a lie, 
but it was a good way of telling us that the 
captain had framed the fellow to avoid 
He was probably the one 
who had shot at Danny, and the captain 
had reached him through stool pigeons. 

That was two big things my old man had 


| ribbed up, and Danny and me could see he 
| was sure in right with the big bosses. 


Other 
people could see it too. The captain and 
the detective and the smart kids that knew 
there was more to Fletch’s death than came 
out in the news, all were convinced that my 
old man was in right. There began to be 
talk about his running for alderman. 
Before long there were fellows coming to 
me from all over our part of town. They 
all wanted to play the game with me. It 
was then that Danny got the idea of making 
up a gang, so that we could tell them all 
what to do and then make them split with 
us for protection. I was still pretty young, 
but I was dead game and felt safe enough 
with the old man riding around in carriages 
and talking about buying an automobile. 


Every saloon where we went the drinks 
were set up free, because we were who we 
were, 
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Danny always carried a gun, so I finally , 


started lugging one. I wanted everybody 
to know that we could not be double- 


crossed, and lots of times we let on that we | 
w all the tricks | 


really had a gang and kne 
that were pulled by guys from that part of 
town. On account of the old man being a 
politician, the bluff worked. But at first 
it worked in a bad way. Some fellows from | 
down near the lower end of the district | 
pulled off a holdup on a gambling house | 
uptown. 
and they came down after us. I was sup- 
posed to be the downtown leader, but I 
never knew a thing about the holdup. 


A Boomerang Bluff 


Danny and me were standing on the 
corner outside Clancy’s one night when 
seven fellows dropped off a trolley car and 
came toward us. We watched them, and 
it was a good thing that we did. At that 
time of night strangers were not seen around 
there much, and those that came were 
watched mighty close. These fellows acted 
queer. They sort of spread out around us 
and closed in. Danny got suspicious first. 
A fellow does get that way after a while. 
When you are always thinking of all the 
things that might happen to you, it seems 
that everything that happens is one of 
them. 


gang saw him. 
and bullets flying. It was my first time in a 
gun fight and I was scared blue. But I 
yanked the gat and fired back, not taking 
time to aim at all. Danny grabbed my arm 
and we jumped back into Clancy’s place 
and raced out through the back way. 
From there we started down the alley back 
of my house, but the uptown gang was sore 
and ready for trouble. They had come 
there to bump me off, because they thought 
I had engineered the robbery up in their 
district, and they were hopped up too. 
They trailed through the alley after us, 
shooting as they came. 

If you never heard the way a bullet 
sounds when it whoops past you, I am not 
the one to describe it. It just kind of 
hisses, and all the time you are afraid you 
will trip while you are running. One of the 
bullets clipped against the brick wall of a 
tenement and then tumbled as it flew on. 
That is the worst noise I ever heard. 
Maybe that is because you hear it at such a 
time. It just shrieks at you. 

Danny and me ran as fast as we could 
and both of us emptied our guns back at 
the gang. But we did not aim. Nobody 
got hit all night, though there must have 
been fifty shots fired. We got to the back 
fence where Danny and me had split up the 
takings on that foreman robbery and from 
there on we were pretty safe, but scared, 
you bet. We got over the fence and down 
into our yard, and then went into the house 
through the old cellar door. We heard the 
gang in the alley, and even after we had dis- 
appeared they fired a few shots just to let 
us know how tough they were. 

The papers were full of the thing next 
day, but there never was a mention of 
Danny or me. Nobody seemed to know we 
was in on the fracas, but we knew a lot of 
men did—all the men in Clancy’s at the 
time we chased through there knew us. 
They never caught any of the gang that 
came after us, but word of the thing reached 
my old man and he called me in the next 
night and told me he was convinced I was 
going to the bad and had made up his mind 
to send me away to a school where I could 
learn right from wrong. I told him I would 
not go, and we had hot words. He asked if 
I carried a rod, and I told him yes and had 


it on me and that if he wanted to be sure | 


about it he might just try beating me again. 

Anything might have happened, because | 
we both lost our heads and swore a lot at 
each other, and I let him know how much I 
knew about him, though I never cracked 
about Fletch or the foreman, only about 
the captain. He got fighting mad. He 
jumped up and started after me and I ran 

(Continued on Page 158 


There really was a gang uptown | 


Danny went for his rod and the other 
Right away guns were out | 
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The Industrial Department of the Chamber of Commerce is prepared to furnish complete facts 
and information about Toledo, and offers assistance to businesses both large and small. Give it >) 
the opportunity to explain Toledo in terms of benefit to you. Your inquiry will be held in 
strict confidence if desired. Address The Toledo Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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“Just notice the fine skins of the men 
who shave with Williams!” 





OU can't say of a man, ‘‘He’'s no business man! 
Look at his baggy trousers, his rumpled hair, his 
sallow skin!’ But youcan, and often do say: **Ilike him. 
His eves are clear, his skin is smooth and clean.’’ For 
these outward things are excellent indications of an 
alert and orderly mind. 


And to insure that look of fitness that comes with a 
well-conditioned skin, millions of men demand Williams 
for the morning shave. For Williams Shaving Cream 
pure, mild, free from coloring matter—does far more 
than make shaving remarkably smooth and easy. It 
thoroughly cleanses the skin pores—tones up and con- 
ditions the skin texture—and leaves your face with a 
buoyant, vouthful fitness 


87 years of research and specialized study have gone 
Ask the drug clerk! 


_.. but 


into the preparation of Williams. 
He'll tell you: *' OA, yes—sometimes they change . 


they a me back to Williams!’ 


ehh LUF Ci4l 


Next time say Wi ; ; : ams 
Shaving Cream pica: 






{fterwards, a dast 


of Aqua Velva. FREE sample of this, too, if you say so on your postal. | 
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Continued from Page 154) 
around a table and reached for my gun. I 
was only going to scare him with it, but he 
grabbed a heavy glass thing from the table 
and threw it at me. It went right over my 
head and I laughed and started for the 
door—-then I stopped. 

My father kind of cried like he was hurt, 
and forgot all about me and ran toward the 
door. Then I saw it, too, and I saw my 
father fall on his knees and heard him say, 
“*T never meant it! I never meant it!” 

My mother was on the floor and her head 
was bleeding where the heavy glass thing 
had hit her. I forgot everything then. I 
went right down beside my father and we 
both cried. That was a funny thing. It 
was the first time I ever saw my father cry, 
and all of a sudden I knew how much | 
loved my mother. 

“Tf she’s hurt bad, I'll kill you,” I told 
him, and he went right on crying, and after 
a few seconds he shook his head and said, 
“Tf she is, kid, I'll kill myself!’’ 

Then I knew we both felt the same, and 
we lifted my mother up and laid her on a 
couch and I got water and we bathed her 
face and shecameto. She never complained 
a bit. There was a bad bruise on her fore- 
head and the old man kept bathing that 
and telling her he never meant to do it. 

“T’d rather have you mean that, Jim,’ 
she said in weak tones, “than talk about 
sending my boy away.” 

“*T won't send him,’’ the old man said 
through his tears. 

“Is it true—about the captain, Jim?” 
she asked him then. He did not answer and 
she looked at me. I never cracked a thing 
either. I knew she had been listening 
outside the door, and heard what I told 
the old man. After a long time she sat up 
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and rubbed her hurt with her red hand 
and said, ‘‘I guess it is true. I'll be going 
to bed.” 

The old man tried to help her, but she 
pushed him aside and went out into the 
hall. He dropped into a chair and put his 
face in his hands. I went to the buffet and 
got a stiff drink. Then I set the bottle near 
him, just to show it was all jake with me. 
He did not take a drink. It was the first 
time I ever saw him refuse 

{ went out to find Danny, because I felt 
shaky. When I met him he said we would 
have toget agood gang and go uptown and 
really pull off a job that would make them 
see we were not the kind that you can fool 
with. The uptown people were supposed to 
be swells and it made Danny sore to have 
them run a gun fight on us. 

All I could think of was my mother and 
that bruise on her head and the way the 
old man sat so still and refused to drink. I 
felt queer way down deep inside and I had 
the courage of a lion, or of fellows like Coky 
Nott, the hop-head, who was weak as a cat 
when himself, but game enough to get a 
cop’s gun away and kill him after he had 
been in the house with the red curtains on 
the windows. Coky had gone to the chair, 
but I was no hop-head, and, anyway, a 
man that kills a cop is crazy and ought to 
get the limit. I just told Danny we would 
get the gang together next day and do our 
stuff. Afterall, we could not let those bums 
come down there and shoot us up, without 
any comeback. That was the way the gang 
started, and the next thing I will tell is 
what happened after it got started and we 
went uptown to show those gunmen just 
where we stood. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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A silhouette against the moon 


HE drone of a motor high over head! A fleeting 

silhouette across the moon! A flash of silver 
against blue sky! Safely and surely the Boeing 
Transcontinental air mail wings its way. 


San Francisco and Chicago only 20 hours apart by 
airmail—one-third the time of the fastest train. One 
of the government’s greatest commercial triumphs— 
carried forward by Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 


And because unfailing lubrication is vital to the ful- 
fillment of so important 


a trust, the Boeing planes SUPREME 
. PENNSYLVANIA 
use Pennzoil. QUALITY 


The same quality Pennzoil 
used by the Boeing Trans- 
continental Air mail 
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hed of reliable independent 
| dealers display it. 
| THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 
























3800 MILES A DAY! 
To Boeing Air Trans- 


port Inc., the govern- 
ment has entrusted the 
delivery of the air mai! 
on the longest leg of 
the transcontinental 
airway between San 
Francisco and Chicago. 
Timeschedule—20hrs. 
25 specially designed 
and specially manufac- 
tured planes are used. 


planes holds the world’s endurance record for both 
automobile and airplane; the longest non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic; the longest continuous automobile 
drive, and all speed records across the continent! 
And it is the same, identical quality of Pennzoil 
used by hundreds of thousands of motorists who want 
the best their cars can give. 
Pennzoil is 100% Supreme Pennsylvania Quality—Sale 
Lubrication, the finest oil it is possible to produce for 
your motor. Stop at the 
( ) Pennzoil sign. Thousands 


SAFE Buffalo, NewYork, Los A Franc 
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Golf Clubs of STAINLESS STEEL 
Win Enthusiastic Reception: 


Scarcely a year ago the first American-made golf clubs 

of genuine Stainless Steel were offered to golfers. To- 
day practically every well known maker of golf clubs 

offers not only separate irons of Stainless Steel, but 

complete graduated sets of Stainless Steel clubs. 


And the response has been tremendous! Golfers want 
clubs that are nick-proof under ordinary play—clubs 
that will not rust—clubs that are always easy to clean 
—clubs that are tough, strong and sturdy—that will 
not lose their pitch or accuracy. Golf clubs of genuine 
Stainless Steel fill this need—it is the ideal metal for 
golf irons. 





Experienced golfers are not only choosing Stainless ) 

Steel Irons but do not hesitate to prophesy that even- 

™ tually all the better class golf irons will be made from 
“. 5 ie genuine Stainless Steel. : 
, “, Your golf professional or sporting goods store will be | 

: J glad to show you golf irons by leading manufacturers 
—made of Genuine Stainless Steel. | 


O 


STAINLESS STEEL GOLF CLUB 


Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 


AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY. COMMONWEALTH BUILDING. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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digested as mother’s milk. These qualities are the 
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essential requl ites of safe, whe ¢ some, health bulld 






ing tood tor your baby. Pet Milk always has them. 





For Cl ren, Pet Milk is equally desirable. It is 





safe, wholesome milk for them in all their food. 





And then it will help vou to give them the amount 





of milk thev ought to have. Because it 1s always 


] ] ¢ . : an 
pure and sweet, it blends with fruit juices to make 






milk drinks that tempt and stimulate the appetite. 





When children tire of milk alone, they will readily 






drink Pet Milk with orange juice, and other fruit 






juices. The combinations provide refreshing drinks, 





and most wholesome food. 







rr t [ very Cream ane M kl ‘se Pet Milk will 


serve your need. Undiluted it serves in place of 





‘eam, atless than half the cost. It can be diluted to 






suit any milk need. It costs less than ordinary milk. 






Send for our free booklets, ““Baby’s Milk’? and ““You 


Can Save On Your Milk Bill.’’ They'll tell you many 
things about the use of Pet Milk 
PET MILK COM PANY 
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hat would your 
dentist think 


of your reasons for buying a dentifrice? 


Would he agree--or smile 
--or laugh--or scold? 


Your dentist knows just one 
reason for using a dentifrice, 
and it is a good reason. 

That is, to keep teeth clean. 

Clean teeth are likely to be 
healthy teeth in a healthy 
mouth. And they are likely 
to be pretty teeth. 

Your dentist would agree 
with you if you told him 
that you used a dentifrice to 
keep your teeth clean. 

Your dentist might smile | ie 
if you told him certain other a. 
things you thought your den- 
tifrice was doing. 

His smile would cover up 
his thought —‘‘Oh, well, it’s harmless for you to 
believe that; and if believing it helps you to 
brush your teeth faithfully, I shan’t bother to 
tell you better.” 

If you told your dentist you were afraid of con- 
tracting some dreadful disease of the teeth or 
gums and expected your dentifrice to make you 


—— 


KEEP YOUR TEETH 


CLEAN 


and fear 
no ugly mental 


dental ills 


feo: = — 


immune to it or to check its 
advance, he would probably 
laugh at your belief that any 
dentifrice was a cure or could 
replace dental surgery. 

But your dentist would 
frown if he found that you 
had delayed treating a real 
dental trouble until it had 
grown serious — delayed be- 
cause of your misplaced 
faith that a dentifrice could 
cure you. 

He would have a right to 
be angry; just as a physician 
would be angry who found 
that a patient had been pin- 
ning faith to charms or amulets to relieve a real 
progressive disease. 

Keep your teeth clean. Use a dentifrice that is 
made to do this one thing and do it well. If you 
have any reason to think that your teeth need 
medicine, go to your dentist at once. Let him 
treat and prescribe for you. 


SO 


Est. 1806, NEW YORK 


MORE DENTISTS RECOMMEND COLGATE’S THAN ANY OTHER DENTIFRICE q MORE AMERICANS USE COLGATE’S THAN ANY OTHER DENTIFRICE 





